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Te purpose of THe Pusiic Opinion QuarTERLY is to 
contribute to the study of the nature and working of public 
opinion in the contemporary world. Editorial policy has 
no other goal. The cooperation of the editors rests only 
upon a common desire to support this scholarly purpose. 
The editors believe that they can best achieve what they 
have in view by an open-minded hospitality to contribu- 
tions of many kinds—analyses by disinterested scholars of 
problems and situations, along with expositions and argu- 
ments, perhaps ex parte, by direct participants in problems 
and situations. In the case of each article attention is 
expressly called by an editorial foreword to the relation 
of the writer to the activity which he reports or evaluates. 
The editors hold varying opinions on public questions and 
they accept no responsibility for the views expressed by 
contributors. They do accept responsibility for selecting 
contributions which will in one way or another promote 
the study and understanding of public opinion and of 
adding these contributions to the store of data at the 
disposal of scholars and business and professional workers. 
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A nd it ought to be remembered that there is noth- 
ing more difficult to take in hand, more perilous to 
conduct, or more uncertain in its success, than to take 
the lead in the introduction of a new order of things. 


Machiavelli. 


Public opinion is everything. With it nothing can 
fail, without it nothing can succeed. He who moulds 
public opinion goes deeper than he who enacts stat- 
utes, for the moulder of public opinion makes statutes 


possible or impossible to execute. Lincoln. 











BRANDEIS: MOULDER OF 
SOCIAL INSURANCE OPINION 


By ALPHEUS THOMAS MASON 


The author is Professor of Politics at Princeton University and has been 
a member of the Princeton faculty since 1925. His Brandeis, Lawyer 
and Judge in the Modern State appeared in 1933. The present article is 
based in large part on chapters of a new book, entitled The Brandeis 
Way, to be published November 7 by the Princeton University Press. 


The roots of Massachusetts Savings Bank Life Insurance are in 
the scandals of insurance high finance that were exposed in 1905. 
The Big Three (Equitable, Mutual, and New York Life) were 
notorious, and the Armstrong Committee had been appointed by 
the New York Legislature in 1905 to investigate the insurance 
companies. But, as a matter of fact, in the field of industrial 
insurance, the Metropolitan, Prudential, and John Hancock were 
guilty of even greater abuses. The Armstrong Committee recog- 
nized the grave social and moral evils of industrial insurance, but 
left these unremedied. 

In 1905 Louis D. Brandeis was already a well-known Boston 
lawyer. The Armstrong Committee’s neglect of industrial insur- 
ance, together with Brandeis’s deep concern for the workingman, 
led him to study this aspect of the insurance problem. Specific 
results are the test of statesmanship. In no field did Brandeis ever 
demonstrate his analytical power, his superb mastery of fact and 
detail, his unusual ability in constructive economic and social 
statecraft, his devotion to the democratic process, more strikingly 
or more effectively than in his surgical exposure of flagrant insur- 
ance abuses and his proposals for a comprehensive remedy. The 
provisions of his Massachusetts Savings Bank Life Insurance law 
of 1907, under which savings banks are authorized to write insur- 
ance policies in limited amounts, and receive and invest premium 
income, were not the result of happy chance. Brandeis did not 
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advocate the use of savings banks as the only way to tackle the 
problem, or merely because it first occurred to him. Night after 
night he lugged home to Dedham suitcases filled with reports of 
the Commissioner of Insurance, the Commissioner of Banks, etc, 
He brought these back to the office next day and drove ahead in 
his search for an “adequate remedy.” Without any guiding prece- 
dents whatever, months of such study sped by before, in the 
autumn of 1905, he could tell his secretary, the late Alice H. 
Grady, “I think we’ve found the answer. The savings banks can 
be adapted to writing insurance.” 

The results of Brandeis’s first-hand investigation of industrial 
insurance, as published in Collier’s Weekly, September 15, 1906, 
may be summed up as follows: For the wage earner life insurance 
was a necessity. To get it he had to patronize the Prudential or 
the Metropolitan or the John Hancock, for these three companies 
then, as now, monopolized the business. Largely because of 
house-to-house solicitation and weekly premium collection, and 
the attendant waste and extravagance, the laborer had to pay 
double the premiums charged the well-to-do. Furthermore, the 
“insured” wage earners had to carry on their financial necks an 
army of twenty to thirty thousand agents. From this system there 
was no escape; if the worker carried insurance he did so at this 
exorbitant cost. 

Insurance officials confessed excessive cost but maintained 
that this was inherent in “the nature of the business.” Here was 
a combination of circumstances literally crying for a constructive 
idea. Into this deadlock Brandeis thrust his proposal of Savings 
Bank Life Insurance, a system whereby wage earners would be 
insured, and insured at cost. 


ATMOSPHERE FOR REFORM 

One can hardly imagine an instance in which situation and 
idea were more propitiously posed to disturb vested interests and 
to promote reform. A veritable conspiracy of events—the Equitable 
insurance scandals, the Armstrong disclosures, Brandeis’s cool 
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analysis of the shocking failure of life insurance—all these had set 
the stage for successful propagation of an idea—if only it were 
forthcoming. Had not the psychological atmosphere been thus 
prepared, the Savings Bank Insurance idea might well have been 
stillborn. Propaganda and publicity can exploit and intensify an 
existing condition but can seldom create when materials are 
lacking. Conditions conducive to reform are not, however, sufh- 
cient to produce it. The mere juxtaposition of the intolerable 
industrial insurance situation with Brandeis’s liberating idea of 
Savings Bank Life Insurance was not enough to put the plan into 
action. The reform idea had not only to be rightly conceived, it 
had also to be expediently developed so as to gain the approval 
of experts and the support of leaders of opinion. Even such pre- 
cautions do not suffice in a democracy unless the plan of reform 
gains such popular support as will overcome the opposition of 
vested interests and compel legislative approval. 

The work to be done was so staggering in its novelty and 
extent that men less courageous hesitated to undertake it. Diverse 
and antagonistic minds had to be shown that despite the issues 
dividing them they were bound by a common destiny. Vested 
interests had to be fought on their own battle-ground. But 
Brandeis was not discouraged by the materialist assumption that 
economic power must dominate society, that all authority lies 
with the few; that any change in our social or political institutions 
is futile unless preceded, or accompanied, by an altered distribu- 
tion of power within society itself. For in a democracy economic 
power, however great, is not necessarily able to defeat effort in the 
interest of the public welfare. Economic and material forces though 
great are not the only factors shaping human destiny. Brandeis’s 
Victorious campaign for Savings Bank Insurance substantiates 
John Stuart Mill’s refutation of nearly a century ago, that the 
strongest power does not necessarily belong to those enjoying 
economic and physical prowess. “A great part of all power,” Mill 
declared, “consists in will. . .. Opinion is itself one of the greatest 
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active social forces. One person with a belief is a social power 
equal to ninety-nine who have only interests.” And “ideas are not 
always the mere signs and effects of social circumstances; they 
are themselves a power in history.” But ideas, like all other factors 
of power, to be politically influential, must be organized. Organ- 
ized how? The answer is: through an organization of wills, of 
ideas, of general opinion. Wills have to be aggregated in support 
of ideas, and this depends on direction, on leadership. 
Ordinarily the individual legislator does not supply any such 
guidance and direction. The result seems at times a wilderness of 
particularities; no human entities; all crusading leaders toiling 
for this or that selfish end of some one group, each rejecting the 
purposes and accomplishments of the others as not attaining the 
ends or meeting the requirements of particularized philosophies 
or programs. All lose sight of the general good in their struggles 
to promote specific interest. Thomas Hobbes, in 1651, described 
this age-old tendency to break off from the community and form 
associations for purposes at war with those of the State, as forming 
but “worms in the entrails of the body politic,” to be drastically 
purged away. Rousseau, more than a century later, held that no 
general will is possible if factions, political or economic, be 
permitted to exist and achieve their own particular objectives. 
Thus for both Hobbes and Rousseau the particular wills of groups 
must be destroyed or else no community, no general will, no 
commonwealth exists. Today such remedies seem drastic and 
impractical. Nor does the modern version of the Hobbes-Rousseau 
philosophy—Fascism—fit the requirements of the democratic 
process, for under Fascism groups and interests are recognized 
only that all may be swallowed up in the Totalitarian State. 
There are limits to what government in a democracy can 
properly undertake. If men are to be free and democracy to 
prevail, the functions of government must be shared by many 
political divisions and functionaries, as well as by non-govern- 
mental bodies such as trade unions and cooperative associations. 
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Brandeis would not destroy private associations and groups; he 
would utilize them in the service of the general welfare. And just 
as the survival of the group depends upon its evolving a purpose 
common to those composing it, so the great importance of all 
groups consists in the emergence from their plurality of a purpose 
common to society as a whole. Successful democracy depends 
upon the cooperative strength of all citizens united in working 
toward certain common welfare objectives. The timely release 
and the sufficient force of such efforts, as well as the discovery of 
their feasible ends, is the primary function of leadership. 

Individual wills, group opinions, can be organized in support 
of general welfare measures cutting across group lines, but this 
requires leaders of uncommon vision and power, conciliatory in 
spirit, ready to compromise, willing to concede something to 
opposition. Such qualities are uncommon both in business and 
politics. When a sound corrective is proposed, opponents rarely 
bother with facts. More likely they will attempt diversion of 
public attention by calling names and arousing prejudices against 
paternalism, Socialism, Communism, and the like. Such were the 
simple methods of the insurance profiteers in their battle to defeat 
Savings Bank Life Insurance. 

Contemporaneously with the scandals and discussions, the 
Metropolitan and Prudential Companies tried to turn public 
attention from their system by full-page advertisements stressing 
their own virtue. The Metropolitan, for example, praised itself in 
The Boston Globe of December 20, 1906, as “The company of the 
people, for the people, and by the people,” the company’s watch- 
word being described as: “First, last and all the time, a business in 
every respect beyond reproach.” The Prudential, in McClure’s 
Magazine for December, emphasized Jow premium rates and 
endorsed its own administration as one of “Integrity, honesty and 
economy.” For John Forrest Dryden “The history of the Pruden- 
tial . . . is a wonderful history without a parallel in the whole 
range of philanthropic or charitable enterprise.” President Mc- 
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philanthropic enterprise.” 


ATTACK ON EXISTING SYSTEM 

Brandeis knew well what educational and publicity work 
must precede legislative adoption of Savings Bank Life Insurance, 
He sought first to create general conviction that existing industrial 
insurance methods were anti-social, reeking with unconscionable 
waste and extravagance; to make wage earners see what “the 
agency system” actually cost them. The insurance education begun 
by the Armstrong Committee in New York must go vigorously 
forward in Massachusetts—education in economic and _ social 
iniquities and in the remedy needed. The announcement of spe- 
cific details as to the plan was purposely delayed. Writing Henry 
Morgenthau, Sr., November 23, 1906, Brandeis explains: 


My belief is that this movement can be advanced best by having 
presented publicly and with persistency the evils of the present system. 
If the community is convinced of the evils of the present system, and 
are driven to the point of finding a remedy, they will, I think, discover 
that there is no immediate remedy available except through the savings 


banks. 

Unless the public mind be prepared for it, corrective legisla- 
tion might better be delayed. For, as Brandeis observed: “If we 
should get tomorrow the necessary legislation without having 
achieved that process of education, we would not make a practical 
working success of the plan.” With educational work accom- 
plished, legislative adoption of the plan would follow almost as 
a matter of course. 

Brandeis’s method, as always, was to arouse interest so the 
public might be induced to save itself. One notes four distinct 
stages: First, thorough investigation and diagnosis, aided by 
experts and others, leading ultimately to a considered remedy. 
Second, education to acquaint leaders of opinion with the results 
of such research, by private interviews and conferences. Third, 
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Curdy of the Mutual Life did not regard insurance as “an institu- 
tion founded to make money for the policyholders, but a great 
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public education by personal contact, by press and platform. 
Fourth, legislation to embody the remedy. 

By November 1905 this tedious work of diagnosis had been 
done and a remedy found. Brandeis then began to broaden his 
circle of supporters. What he desired was not so much passionate 
devotion as support by men who would give the subject enough 
attention to speak intelligently in its behalf. To insure competent 
and informed leadership he therefore sent out manuscript copies 
of the forthcoming Collier's articles on wage earners’ insurance 
to manufacturers, state insurance and banking officials, legislators 
and labor leaders. In this way the plan profited by outside com- 
ment and criticism, but his article also supplied these moulders of 
opinion with information not elsewhere available. Brandeis got 
hold of representative men in all groups and stirred them up to 
make the plan their own. He wished to avoid being too conspic- 
uous in the movement, because diversified leadership was indis- 
pensable for victory. 

Brandeis hoped particularly to enlist Pierre Jay, then newly 
appointed Bank Commissioner of Massachusetts. Charles P. Hall, 
whom he selected to convert Mr. Jay, promptly retorted: “I have 
no suggestion at this writing [in regard to Jay] unless it is to get 
him in some way under the spell of your magnetic voice.” And 
certainly Jay was not the sort of person to be carried away by a 
utopian reformer’s visions. Hardheaded and non-partisan, Jay had 
to be convinced by facts and logic. The Bank Commissioner’s 
suppor’ had to be won because of his extensive and official contacts 
with savings bank men. The upshot was that Jay arranged for a 
private conference of treasurers and other officers of various 
savings banks for November 26, 1905, and invited Brandeis to 
speak to them on the feasibility and advisability of adopting his 
plan. No attempt was made at this time to canvass sentiment 
among the bankers. On November 14, 1905, the Boston Post had 
published opinions perhaps representative of the bankers at that 
time: 
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“We have trouble enough as it is now,” said J. C. Holmes of the 
Boston Five Cents Savings Bank, “from depositors who are hardly able 
to write their names, and if an insurance department were to be added 
here I don’t see how we could find time or floor space to handle it. Of 
course, such a plan might be feasible, but Mr. Brandeis has not gone 
into detail sufhciently tor us to pass much of an opinion upon his 
scheme. Mr. Brandeis is a philanthropist, of course, and undoubtedly 
is working in the interest of the poorer classes, but a more thorough 
discussion of the permissive industrial insurance scheme would have 
to be gone into before savings bank people could take sides for or 
against it.” 


President F. L. Higginson of the Suffolk Savings Bank said 


that Mr. Brandeis’s plan had not been made clear enough for him 
to pass any opinion with regard to it. 


“I think that the scheme is one that deserves a good deal of considera- 
tion,” said President James E. Whitney of the Franklin Savings Bank. 
“The great trouble, it seems to me, would lie in the fact that no 
reputable bank cares to do any soliciting, and although Mr. Brandeis’s 
plan refers only to a non-competitive insurance business, still I doubt 
very much if any great amount of insurance business could be brought 
to a bank unsolicited.” 


Treasurer Thomas Kelly of the Union Institution for Savings 


thought that Mr. Brandeis’s plan would be of great benefit to 
depositors. “But,” said he, “it’s a little bit early yet for discussion 
of such a scheme.” Joseph Shattuck, Jr., treasurer of the Spring- 
field Institution for Savings, with deposits of $17,000,000, said: 


I am positive that if a roll were taken among savings bank treasurers 
throughout the commonwealth there would be a majority against it. 
While I am open to conviction, I am opposed to having my bank enter 
a business for which it is not fitted. It appears to me that the average 
savings bank cannot well conduct an insurance business because the 
bank is a local institution only. The machinery of insurance would be 
costly even if there were a central association to keep us in touch with 
our policyholders in other parts of the state. 


Treasurers of other savings banks expressed similar opinions 


to the effect that combining insurance with savings would 
weaken confidence in the banks’ stability. 
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WINNING INFLUENTIAL FRIENDS 


By late November 1906, however, literally scores of influential 
persons in every walk of life were working in behalf of the plan 
as energetically as Pierre Jay. Charles P. Hall, Charles H. Jones, 
Joseph Walker, Judge Warren A. Reed, Charles K. Fox—these 
men especially were tireless in their efforts to “sell” the plan to 
savings bank officials, legislators, and the public. Prominent among 
those selected to carry this on was Norman H. White, a young 
Boston publisher, candidate for the House of Representatives from 
the second Norfolk district of Brookline. In a letter, August 1, 
1906, Brandeis, surmising that White was thinking how to make 
his “first term in the legislature most useful and effective,” wrote 
him: 

It seems to me that you could do nothing better for the community and 
yourself than to make a thorough study of the life insurance situation, 
and possible legislation. It is a subject of considerable difficulty, which 
very few understand, and which must be understood in order to deal 
intelligently with the questions which are coming up. If you feel 
disposed to take up the subject, I shall be glad to get together for you 
some of the material with which your study can well begin. 

Brandeis had known and tested White’s ability, energy, and 
enthusiasm in an earlier legislative fight to prevent the New 
Haven Railroad from taking possession of the Boston and Maine. 
He knew such qualities would be valuable in the cause of Savings 
Bank Life Insurance only if reinforced by knowledge and under- 
standing. So, on August 2, Brandeis sent White the usual “text- 
book” materials wherewith to begin informing himself: Com- 
mercial Club Address, the report of the Massachusetts Life 
Insurance Commissioner for 1904, a typed copy of the forthcoming 
Collier’s article, etc. 

Individual effort exerted by persons of influence is invaluable 
in leading and creating opinion, but the leaders themselves have 
first to be educated. On November 23, Brandeis met Norman 
White and Hayes Robbins, secretary of the Civic Federation of 
New England, to make up a list of men to spread the new gospel. 
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The result was organization, at a civic luncheon on November 26, 
1906, of the Massachusetts Savings Bank Insurance League. There 
were present leaders of every conceivable interest both professional 
and business, employers, officials of charitable and labor organi- 
zations, and many others. The names show the caliber of men and 
the diversity of interests which Brandeis had already won to active 
support of his movement. 

After the luncheon, Charles H. Jones as chairman, introduced 
the author of the plan who went fully into details and answered 
innumerable questions. Among those who spoke in his support 
were Charles P. Hall, T. B. Fitzpatrick, Charles W. Birtwell and 
John Graham Brooks. Union leaders gave assurance that the 
movement would have the unqualified endorsement of labor. Some 
fifty letters were received from representative persons unable to 
be present, all asking to be called upon at any time to assist in the 
cause. Among these more valuable for publicity purposes was that 
of Bishop William Lawrence: “Your figures and statements,” he 
wrote Mr. Brandeis, “make one’s blood boil, for such conditions 
hit the wage earner just at the point at which he should be 
helped.” 

At the League’s second meeting, December 7, Thomas B. 
Fitzpatrick was elected president, and a score or more of promi- 
nent leaders became vice-presidents. Norman H. White was 
chosen secretary. With headquarters at 2A Park Street, the newly 
organized League announced that anyone desiring membership 
could join without expense by advising the secretary. 

Savings Bank Insurance could no longer be laughed down as 
the dream of a doctrinaire, for more than fifty eminent citizens 
were openly pledged to get a law through authorizing Brandeis’s 
project. By January 1 a spirited publicity campaign was under 
way. At that time the technique of managing the mass mind was 
rudimentary compared with the degree of perfection attained 
today. Nevertheless both politicians and industrialists were then 
habitually retaining public relations counsellors, and Brandeis, 
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well versed in what was going on in these United States, felt that 
some method of giving editors simple and truthful statements of 
intraparietal news—a method relied on by the Bell Telephone, 
Johns Manville, etc—would heip rally support for his plan. In 
early December 1906, the Publicity Bureau of Boston had been 
commissioned to prepare items and articles, Frederick W. Coburn 
being assigned exclusively to the Brandeis contract. Within a 
month eighty articles and many notes had been prepared, and 
most of them syndicated. Practically all newspapers in the state 
noticed the movement and saw it rapidly gaining headway. Along 
with the campaign in Massachusetts, Brandeis’s insurance views 
gained favorable attention elsewhere and thus reinforced his 
campaign at home. His recommended provisions as to a model 
insurance law for the District of Columbia were approved by 
President Theodore Roosevelt, and the message to Congress 
advocating action thereon was widely publicized in Massachusetts. 


THE SPEAKING PROGRAM 

Brandeis and White were particularly active speechmakers, 
but so also were Charles H. Jones, Joseph Walker, Professor F. W. 
Taussig of Harvard, and many others. Beginning in early October, 
Brandeis spoke from two to six times a week. No audience was 
too small for his efforts, and meetings were carefully planned. If 
there was more than one speaker, the order of appearance was 
important. When on the program Brandeis usually spoke last. He 
saw to it that the local “key-men” of each community were spe- 
cially invited to attend: the State Senator and Representatives, 
town officials, county commissioners, officers and employees of 
national, savings, and cooperative banks. Brandeis rarely trusted 
editors to be on the lookout for the announcement of a meeting. 
When scheduled to speak, he notified them of time and place, and 
asked that a reporter be on hand, besides turning in an advance 
copy of the address. If influential but inadequately informed per- 
sons were to speak, Brandeis or White furnished the material, 
suggested the emphasis, and anticipated what questions might be 
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raised. The variety and strength of this support as Brandeis cor. 
ralled it was illustrated at the annual meeting, January 10, 1907, of 
the Civic Federation of New England. The speakers, all favorable, 
besides Brandeis, were: Professor F. W. Taussig, Harvard econo- 
mist; Lucius Tuttle, president of the Civic Federation; Charles H. 
Jones, president of the Commonwealth Shoe and Leather Com- 
pany; Henry Abrahams, secretary of the Cigar Makers Union of 
Boston. Also present were Governor Guild and Mayor Fitzgerald 
of Boston. Mr. Abrahams’ opening words set forth the spirit and 
the ideal that animated this varied gathering: “A workingman 
might well hesitate to speak from this platform after listening to 
the able and intellectual address with which we have been 
favored; a workingman might well hesitate, in looking around 
this room tonight and realizing that we have in this audience 
men from all walks of life; but we are united here for the purpose 
of making men better, making us all better citizens, brighter and 
broader men.” 

From the beginning the League numbered some of the most 
public spirited men of Massachusetts among its members. By the 
end of April 1907, the high point of the legislative fight, hundreds 
of opinion makers, state and local, had joined this great coopera- 
tive enterprise. For recruiting such a host Brandeis’ vast acquain- 
tance was invaluable. Through him outstanding educators such 
as President Eliot of Harvard, public spirited citizens such as 
Charles K. Fox, clergymen such as Bishop Lawrence and the Rev. 
A. A. Berle, Sr., among many others, were brought into the move- 
ment. In the same way men then less known but wellnigh as 
influential were also enlisted. 


“BIG NAMES” 

Much of the publicity value of the League was derived from 
an imposing hierarchy of officials. As it was reorganized in 
March 1907, there were twenty or more vice-presidents, a distin- 
guished executive committee, a “Committee of One Hundred,” 
etc., all these being “big names.” The non-partisan aspect was 
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WL. Douglas Sho- Co. 


Beoceren, Mase, Jen 14 1007 
To Tme Massacweserrs Iveveaece Lesoct Basros Mase 

Gertisemes Please fad enciomed request te enrol! mr 
ame as a member of the Massachusetts Seving: lusurance 


After reading the facts contained in your booklet, it seems 
to me hardly a debatable question thet a eystem of industrial 
life insurance ought to be devieed which will give to the 
working man bis money's worth 
It te intolerable that he should be obliged to give up» 
much of his earnings to obtem a few hundred dollars of 
insurance 
I believe thet your plan of erecting in savings banks an 
indepredent department of life insurance us not oaly sound 
and feasible, but the best way of furnishing to working men 
life meurance et cost, end | desire to do whet I cam to eumet 
you in your object. I hope that the maximum policy will be 
pot leas than one thousand dollars 
I have hed ao opportuarty to ccnsult with the trustees of 
the savings benh of which I have the honor to be president, 
and T de not know what attitude they would tobe in the 
matter, but if o law is passed allowing savings benks to open 
0 life inserence dopertment, and our trustees deare to make 
trial of the plan, it would be « pleasure to me to furnish « 
gvarenty fund of 625,000, or more, if necesssry 
Yours very truly, 

(Signed) W. L. Dowouss 

1 











Governor Douc.as’s Letrer AND A CLIPPING OF THE ADVERTISING WHICH 
Mape His Name a Byworp 


made strikingly evident, a prominent Democrat and former 
Governor, William L. Douglas, becoming president of the 
League, while ex-Governor John L. Bates, a trustee of the Wildey 
Savings Bank, for years the Republican standard-bearer in Massa- 
chusetts, became vice-president. Judge Reed early realized the 
great importance of getting Douglas in the movement. “I had a 
pleasant conversation with Mr. W. L. Douglas,” Reed wrote 
Brandeis on November 28 (two days after the organization meet- 
ing of the League). “He is much interested in the proposition, 
and I have no doubt will himself furnish the guaranty fund 
necessary to start such a department in our bank.” Douglas, 
president of the People’s Bank of Brockton, owned the newspaper 
of largest circulation in Plymouth County, and enjoyed the confi- 
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dence of his many employees. He had earned fame as a “benevo- 
lent employer” and was then considering an insurance scheme 
for his own workers. Writing Judge Reed, December 3, 1906, 
Brandeis went to the heart of the whole matter: 


If his [Douglas’s] purpose is to buy insurance from some existing 
company he may possibly get from them a cheaper rate, but his doing 
so would tend to perpetuate the existing pernicious system. The general 
injustice to workingmen would continue, while his own favored 
employees might, through his capacity and generosity, escape. The 
Commonwealth as a whole would be injured rather than benefited by 
such notion on his part. 


On the other hand, if his idea is to undertake the insurance business 
himself and pay the death benefit as a gift or an addition to the men’s 
wages, the men contributing nothing, he would also, it seems to me, be 
making an unfortunate precedent. What we want is to have the work- 
ingman free; not to have him the beneficiary of a benevolent employer, 
and freedom demands a development in the employees of that self- 
control which results in thrift and in adequate provision for the future. 
The development of our savings banks and savings bank insurance will 
be effective in this direction. 


Having thus stated the only truly American principle of 
economic and political freedom, Brandeis showed how to enlist 
the former Governor in their crusade. 

Do get Mr. Douglas to commit himself to Savings Bank Insurance. 

His support would absolutely insure its success, and if I could have a 

letter from him advocating the plan and saying that he stood ready to 

provide the necessary guaranty fund for his savings bank, I think that 
all the opposition of the insurance companies and the passive resistance 
of the savings banks would be overcome. It seems to me that no greater 
service could be performed for the Commonwealth at this time than 
for him to write such a letter to definitely commit himself to the plan. 

These preliminary maneuvers made January 14, 1907, a 
red-letter day, for Douglas then dispatched precisely the letter 
which Brandeis had so earnestly sought. (See illustration.) News- 
papers far and wide were struck by this notable addition to the 
League's strength. Hundreds of copies of the Douglas letter were 
made and distributed with incalculable effect. No one in the 
movement was so well and favorably known as W. L. Douglas, a 
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self-made and public-spirited man, an unselfish leader in public 
affairs. In 1884 and 1885 he was a member of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives and in 1886 of the Senate. Though a 
Democrat, he was elected Governor in 1904 by a plurality of 
35,989 when Theodore Roosevelt carried the state with a Repub- 
lican majority of more than 92,000. In the public mind, however, 
Douglas was identified not with politics but with shoe manufactur- 
ing. No one doubts that the millions he had spent familiarizing the 
United States with his face and his shoes were a priceless asset in 
publicizing Savings Bank Life Insurance. “You were a wise 
prophet,” Brandeis wrote Reed after the bill had passed the 
legislature, “when you stated, in connection with Governor 
Douglas’s adhesion to the cause, that a step had beca taken which 
meant victory.” 

The diversity of interests among the thirty vice-presidents 
was hardly accidental. One notes the names of Arthur Amory, 
director of Old Boston National Bank; Charles W. Birtwell, secre- 
tary of the Children’s Aid Society; Frederick Doge, U.S. District 
Court Judge; Dennis D. Driscoll, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Branch of the A.F. of L.; Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, president of the 
Union Institution for Savings, Boston; the Rt. Rev. William 
Lawrence, Bishop of Massachusetts; Professor Frank W. Taussig, 
Harvard University; William R. Winslow, trustee of the Five 
Cents Savings Bank, Fall River; Col. Thomas L. Livermore, first 
vice-president of the Calumet and Hecla Mining Company; James 
J. Storrow of Lee, Higginson and Company. No group socially 
and economically important was omitted—industrialists, finan- 
ciers, lawyers, welfare workers, labor leaders, teachers, clergymen 
—they were all in the League. 


“COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED” 


The League’s general staff, the “Committee of One Hun- 
dred,” was equally representative, numbering men most influen- 
tial in the state. These lists were widely publicized, attention being 
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called particularly to the caliber of those connected with the 
movement, especially bank officials, a dozen or more of whom 
were officers in the League. Letters to Brandeis and to White from 
distinguished men were published and widely circulated. In pre. 
paring these for publication, as in the entire undertaking, the 
unique genius of Brandeis was active and evident. Witness the 
following excerpt from his letter to Norman White: 
I herewith return the proof of the letters. I feel quite strongly that the 
best way to arrange this is to put Governor Bates’s letter immediately 
after Governor Douglas’s; then the letter of the Bridgewater Savings 
Bank, the letter of the Whitman Savings Bank, the letter from Hamil- 
ton Mayo (of which I enclose you a copy); and then all the letters 
from Savings Bank trustees which you have: putting at the end 
the extracts from the letters of Bishop Lawrence and Archbishop 
O’Connell. 
A few of the letters I think had better be omitted, and possibly you 
have some others that you think it advisable to put in. I have indicated 
doubt as to a few and Miss Grady has indicated some others. My 
idea would be to omit any letter which is not clearly beneficial, either 
on account of its tone, or because it comes from a person of im portance, 
The membership drive began in January 1907. At all public 
meetings membership cards, addressed to the League, were dis 
tributed. By late February each mail brought these in by the 
score. After ex-Governors Douglas and Bates became officers of the 
League in March, the movement gained hundreds of members 
daily. By March 21, the date of the first hearing before the Joint 
Legislative Committee, the membership was about 70,000. Late in 
April the League paraded its host in a booklet bearing the quaintly 
modest title, “A Few Members of the Massachusetts Savings 
Bank Insurance League.” This brochure, especially attractive to 
politicians, had more than a hundred closely printed pages. 
Supplementary publicity work was carried on by existing 
voluntary associations which rallied to Brandeis’s leadership. 


Probably no other social movement has ever enlisted the cooper | 


tion of so many organizations. The plan was discussed before 
meetings of thousands of citizens, before boards of trade, associated 
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charities, men’s clubs, churchés, indeed before almost every kind 
of ad hoc body, large and small, within the Commonwealth. The 
support given by labor organizations was particularly important. 
Following the proclamation of the American Federation of Labor, 
in support of the Brandeis plan on December 9, 1906, more than 
two hundred Massachusetts labor organizations had by late April 
1907 voted specifically to endorse the measure then under consid- 
eration in the legislature. But all this did not suffice in a move- 
ment affecting so many interests; especially since those financial 
interests hitherto peculiarly privileged saw themselves threatened 
by it. Labor unions were naturally alert to enact this legislation 
but there was danger lest inertia prevent their influence being 
effective. Even the ablest and most conscientious leaders, such as 
Henry Abrahams, had to be prodded into action by Brandeis to 
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get further endorsements from their unions, to make the legisla- 
tors aware that organized labor was strongly backing the plan. 
Such detailed supervisory work was essential if the movement 
was to capitalize its full strength. 

Among allied bodies other than labor, the Civic League, the 
Boston Associated Charities, the Boston Fire Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, Boards of Trade, charitable and church organizations, 
were all enthusiastically concerned with the work. The fervor and 
intelligence of church organization support was present in many 
other groups. The following communication of Edward T. Sulli- 
van to President John Storer of the Episcopalian Club of Massa- 
chusetts is typical: 

Besides the meetings of our clergy in the Diocesan House there are 

Monday morning meetings of Congregational Ministers in the Con- 

gregational House, of the Unitarian Ministers in the Unitarian House, 

of the Methodist Ministers in Jacob Sleeper Hall (I think), and of the 

Baptists in Tremont Temple. It seems to me that it would be a 

strategic move in this splendid campaign to have Mr. Brandeis address 

all these. It could be easily arranged with all. Don’t try to get them all 
to meet together. You would not get a fraction of the number that 
would be reached if addressed separately. 

CONVERTING THE BANKERS 

The main barrier in the campaign was the ultra-conservatism 
of savings bank officials themselves. Therefore Brandeis and his 
aides centered on getting as many savings bank men as possible 
into the League. Notoriously dreading new ideas, every possible 
persuasion had to be used to familiarize these banking ofhcials 
with the plan. Vague apprehension prevailed lest insurance de- 
partments engrafted on savings banks should somehow impair the 
latter’s integrity. A systematic campaign was waged to dispel this 
fear. White and Brandeis distrusted personal letters, so the League's 
Executive Committee undertook the more tedious method of con- 
version by specific interviews. On December 8, 1906, Brandeis out- 
lined what he considered the best way of handling this problem: 
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I am convinced that if we are to overcome the ultra-conservative views 
of the Savings Banks Treasurers, we must in the main work, not 
directly upon the Treasurers, but through the Trustees of the Banks, 
and for this purpose a carefully organized personal missionary work 
must be done with the Trustees. Rand, McNally & Co.’s Bankers’ 
Directory, of which the latest issue is July 1906, contains a list of all of 
the trustees of all of our savings banks. I think that, if you would take 
up that list and study it with your executive committee, you could 
work out a way of reaching through personal interviews a number of 
selected trustees, and through them convert other trustees and ulti- 
mately the officials of the banks. I am inclined to think that the subject 
of insurance is so little understood by the trustees, as well as by the 
Treasurers, that mere correspondence with them, at least in the first 
instance, might do more harm than good. 

This technique of “boring from within” was not altogether 
successful ; the experience of Charles H. Jones was as discouraging 
as it was general. “They are a pretty tough crowd,” Jones wrote 
Brandeis, “and a few of them have such a strong prejudice against 
even listening to a proposition for anything new, that they have 
been held back surprisingly.” Brandeis was entirely aware of this 
situation and had, as early as December 1906, through Henry 
Morgenthau, Sr., sought to get New York savings bank men 
interested in organizing a committee to sponsor Savings Bank 
Insurance in the hope that this boring from without might arouse 
greater interest and support in Massachusetts itself. But none of 
the large New York banks was favorable to the scheme; their 
attitude being, “Let Massachusetts do the experimenting and 
we'll see how it works.” Brandeis’ remarks to Morgenthau de- 
sired an enlightenment among financial leaders which is even 
yet to be realized: “All of these gentlemen ought to understand 
that true conservatism involves progress, and that unless our 
financial leaders are capable of progress, the institutions which 
they are trying to conserve will lose their foundation.” And 
herein, as students of politics know, Brandeis was echoing 
Edmund Burke’s truly conservative views of 1791. 

Brandeis and the League simply had to face a most discourag- 


ing fact—that comparatively few financial men were interested 
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in taking up a new-old idea, in Massachusetts or anywhere else. A 
long, hard campaign of education was requisite then, as now, to 
shake them out of lethargy and smug self-interest. The situation 
was ominous and imminent, the League had to make the most 
of what support it could find. The names of League members 
who were also savings bank trustees were therefore widely pub- 
licized. Through the work of former Governor Douglas and 
Judge Reed, twenty-one out of the twenty-four trustees of the 
People’s Bank of Brockton joined. On February 1, 1907, the 
trustees of the Bridgewater Savings Bank all came in, and the 
Commercial Club of Bridgewater announced that it would pro- 
cure the guaranty fund of $25,000 as soon as the system was 
legally authorized. Largely through the efforts of Charles H, 
Jones, the Whitman Savings Bank on March 11, 1907, voted 
unanimously, all members being present, to favor the Brandeis 
plan. Thus his system was sure to be given a trial once the legis. 
lature saw fit to authorize it. After unfaltering effort the League 
was able in early February to broadcast the fact that of one 
hundred and eighty-nine savings banks in the Commonwealth 
not fewer than eighty were represented in the League by from one 
to eight trustees each. In several instances the members were 
presidents or treasurers of their savings banks, and in a few 
cases the trustees, besides joining the League, volunteered to do 
all in their power to aid the cause. 

Despite these enlistments, Brandeis’ critics rested comfort- 
ably on their belief that very few savings bank men would have 
anything whatever to do with it. There was, as we have seen, 
ground for their hope in earlier days. This opposition, however, 
underrated the power of organized numbers welded by leadership 
in the cohesive spirit of a common aim. Though endorsement by 
savings bank men was not numerically very great, the caliber of 
these men was impressive. And no savings bank trustee was too 
obscure to receive press notice when he joined the League. In 
like manner when a local labor union, number so-and-so, came 
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out for the League’s plan, this news was published. Such press 
items appearing naturally and incessantly and cumulatively por- 
trayed and proved a public demand which legislators had to take 
into account. 


INITIAL STUDY OF THE PROBLEM 

The story of Savings Bank Life Insurance would certainly 
have been far different but for the peculiar technique which 
Brandeis initiated and pursued through the whole campaign— 
independent first-hand study and mastery of the entire subject of 
insurance and of wage earners’ insurance in particular; reliance 
on the extensive and intensive cooperation of both experts and 
laymen; and widely expanding use of whatever existing organi- 
zations might help create and mobilize an effective public opinion, 
Without his unique procedure the plan could never have even 
been given a trial. Anyone who reads the searching questions put 
by Brandeis, and the carefully prepared answers he thus elicited 
from his consulting actuary, Walter C. Wright, will realize how 
successful modern statecraft must rely on expert knowledge. And, 
furthermore, that all this can be of preeminent public service only 
as the expert is driven forward on his chosen course by moral fire 
and intense conviction of social justice. 

Nor was this all. Brandeis enjoyed the confidence and respect 
of influential friends, clients or former clients, on whose support 
he could depend. This was not accidental, for it was part of 
Brandeis’s method (a method far too rare among successful law- 
yers) not only to use his legal practice as an opportunity to train 
himself in the broader social and economic causes of his time, but 
also to stimulate his clients thus to educate themselves. In this way 
by 1905 Brandeis had built up a following of well-informed and 
powerful friends ready to help crystallize opinion. The effect of 
such leadership could not, however, have been realized without 
complete unity, without ramifying and penetrating organization. 


The Massachusetts Savings Bank Insurance League, as we have 


seen, soon numbered in its ranks the prominent leaders in every 
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field of endeavor as well as hosts of wage earners counted by 
thousands. The League diffused literature for the education of 
savings bank men, legislators, labor, and other group leaders, and 
for the general public as well; it retained a publicity bureau to 
supply newspapers and periodicals with pertinent material; it 
kept up a rapid fire of postcards to League members, naming the 
legislators on whom influence was to be exerted. 

The fact that Brandeis’s proposal was calculated to lessen, 
perhaps eventually to end, profits which had become basic in the 
aggressive strategy of huge-scale finance arrayed against him at 
every point the squadrons of high finance. What Brandeis did, 
perhaps instinctively, was to overcome the influence which 
pecuniary interests might otherwise have exerted over the public 
and the press by appealing to their practical need for crusade 
projects, a need growing out of men’s natural absorption in moral 
ideas and causes. By making this a moral issue, by patient, fair- 
minded insistence on the flagrant abuse and extravagance of 
commercial insurance, and by his argument for the gains and 
justice of savings bank insurance, Brandeis effectively divided the 
pecuniary army against itself. His tactics were to split the oppos- 
ing forces, to rally support from all sides by stressing the practical 
value, the financial conservatism, the “moral” rightness of his plan. 

Throughout, the commander-in-chief was Brandeis himself. 
With the assistance of his gifted and loyal secretary, the late Miss 
Alice H. Grady, he saw to every detail. He invented both general 
and specific methods for winning support. He made dozens of 
speeches, sent out scores of letters, and not only directed publicity 
technique for the League but also for labor leaders, newspaper- 
men, and other allies. He frequently supplied editors with mate- 
rial, often indicating the dates when specific topics could be most 
effectively discussed. While the bill was under consideration 
before the General Court, Brandeis demonstrated unusual quali- 
ties of legislative statesmanship, rare mastery in the difficult art 
of conciliating opposed views. In promoting his novel idea he 
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seldom if ever alienated support from any quarter, for he respected 
the necessity of deferring “so far as possible to the prejudices of 
all sections of the community.” Thus when difficulty arose as to the 
union label on literature sent out by the League, the solution 
finally reached was: continue the printing in union shops but have 
the label appear only on communications to wage earners “whom 
we thought would want it.” When certain legislative notables 
were annoyed by Norman White’s prominence in the State House 
battle, Brandeis advanced others to leadership without in the 
slightest jeopardizing White’s adherence to the cause. In view 
of all this—the intelligence, variety, loyalty, and high statesman- 
ship directing the movement—there is more than a little truth in 
Brandeis’s remark to Judge Reed in their hour of legislative tri- 
umph, that perhaps the victory “was not so wonderful.” For it 
was in reality the triumph of a whole people against a vested 
minority interest—a victory against odds that far too often prevail 
despite our democratic process. 
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RADIO AND GOVERNMENT 


By ROBERT J. LANDRY 


Robert J. Landry is radio editor of the radio, screen, and stage weckly, 
Variety, with which he has been associated for thirteen years. The 
relationship between government and radio in the United States is 
changing and affects profoundly the formation, character, and func- 
tioning of public opinion in this country. Mr. Landry's article appears 
at a time when technical advances, charges of monopolistic control, 
threats of Congressional investigation, anti-democratic propaganda by 
radio, and the rivalries of interest groups make of this relationship a 
problem of far-reaching importance. 


Radio broadcasting is now universally respected as a superbly 
sharp tool in the kit of modern propaganda. Today if one wishes 
to speak to the multitude in its own language, or to be assured of 
reaching the multitude in its domestic repose, or to arrange a 
coup d'état, one must employ the radio. 

The United States differs from many other countries in that 
its radio system is comparatively open. It is open to all political 
parties and to nearly all responsible spokesmen for political philos- 
ophies, including Socialism and Communism, and organized 
groups, including many within the crank category. Most of all, 
American radio is open to salesmanship, the faith of the control- 
ling fathers. Finally the license to broadcast is itself, at least theo- 
retically, open to any qualified petitioner. 

This “openness” contrasts with the status of radio in the 
dictatorships without exception and in many of the democracies 
as well. With them radio is kept under lock and key for the 
carefully regulated use of the government and such tepid frivolli- 
ties as it chooses to countenance. Under the austere rule of Sir 
John Reith, the British Broadcasting Corporation, a monopoly, 
was long famous for its splendid indifference to what the public 
liked or wanted, and now the censorship of all British radio pro- 
grams is expected soon to pass under the authority of the Lord 
Chamberlain, the censor of stage plays. In a word, outside the 
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United States the tendency has been to regard radio broadcasting 
as too dangerous or too precious a privilege for private or unfet- 
tered exploitation. 

The American broadcasting system, comprising some 700-odd 
stations, is many-sided, many-sized, dynamic, diffuse, demagogic. 
It is the parent and the platform of innumerable isms. Education, 
religion, reform, reaction are acts in a continuous performance. 
As the hours of the day unfold American radio is successively 
gymnasium, kindergarten, cooking school, news bureau, church, 
grange, academy of music, little theater, forum, variety show, and 
night club. Nearly every current and cross-current, important or 
trivial in American life, swirls in and through the radio stream. 
New personalities emerge, new abrasives. Social fermentation is 
accelerated. Anything is possible. Items, Father Coughlin, W. Lee 
O’Daniel, Physicians of Moscow, Idaho, Judge Rutherford, the 
Voice of Experience, Mr. Ford’s Mr. Cameron. 


PROFITS, PUBLIC SERVICE, POLITICS 

Preeminent in American broadcasting, of course, is the mat- 
ter of private profits, the driving force of everyday operation. This 
is modified and conditioned by public opinion and by government 
regulation in the misty regions of public interest, convenience, and 
necessity. There is a third major factor—politics. 

Profits, public service, and politics are the infinitely variegated 
and interlocking pieces of a giant puzzle of propaganda and 
counter-propaganda which in turn is being fitted into the larger 
puzzle of modern mechanized civilization. 

On the profit side the commercial entrepreneurs, who shrewdly 
anticipate any threat to the status quo, are guarding lush incomes. 
NBC’s two networks, Red and Blue, have $38,000,000 gross 
income annually, while CBS collects $28,000,000 from the sale of 
its time to advertisers. Mutual, a newer and cooperative network, 
is bettering $2,000,000 annually. These figures, which omit the 
earnings of local stations and regional networks, are just begin- 
nings for a medium that made good financially during hard times. 
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The outlook is marred by those elements that would like to 
change the prevailing order. In the last Congress a proposal was 
advanced to establish a series of government-owned radio stations 
for the ostensible purpose of beaming Yankee foreign trade propa- 
ganda at South America. Advocates of the proposal made an 
extremely weak presentation in committee, but their return, better 
equipped, is anticipated at the next Congress. Prophets foresee 
government stations, if and when set up, forgetting “good neigh- 
bor” ideas and devoting themselves to domestic propaganda with 
international shortwave a relatively minor sideline. 

As to shortwave propaganda itself, there is at this stage of 
development a justified skepticism of its merits. Dialectic and 
behavioristic provincialism are hidden shoals on which propa- 
gandists from across the seas frequently come to grief. Mechanical 
reception conditions must also be considered. Data are negligible, 
but suggest unmistakably that few Latin American receivers can 
get shortwave messages from Italy, Germany, Britain, or Uncle 
Sam. There is the further question of the wisdom of verbal bom- 
bardments which Argentinians and Brazilians particularly are 
said to resent. 

In Canada and Australia the respective governments operate 
groups of radio stations side by side with privately operated 
stations. This would be the situation in the event of a government 
radio establishment in the United States. England, of course, per- 
mits no advertising and actually refrains from broadcasting even 
industrial news. The powerful British press lords accomplish this 
prohibition with the active blessing of conservative opinion. Inci- 
dental to the fait accompli, the theory is advanced that in any 
event the Englishman never, never would tolerate advertising in 
his castle. This theory has been mocked by the gradual growth of 
an advertising system using French and Luxembourg stations to 
broadcast English commercial programs to England. One of these 
stations, Luxembourg, collects the highest radio advertising rate 
for a single station in the world. 
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A DELICATE POSITION 


Meanwhile, a first paradox of American broadcasting is this: 
the men and the corporations which make possible the advertising 
prosperity of the stations and networks are substantially the same 
men and corporations which so picturesquely berate the govern- 
ment, the source of life or death for broadcasters. Newspapers 
which tend to share and to express the sentiments of the business 
community represent a unanimity between advertiser and adver- 
tising medium. Broadcasters, however, pose on a delicate perch 
and may not safely articulate in their own right. 

In 1932 some gentlemen prominent in the higher councils of 
broadcasting rather openly opposed the election of Roosevelt. 
After the election a personal friend of the President publicly 
declared that there had been bias. Without here attempting to 
itemize or judge overt acts, the private-preference angle at the 
time was known and was subsequently embarrassing. Because one 
of the networks more than the other was credited with rooting 
for the Republicans, its rival, in plausible contrast, if not in actual- 
ity, was trade-credited with an edge with the White House 
secretariat. 

The lesson was clear. Broadcasters henceforth must avoid 
even the appearance of being partisan. Not only must the policy 
of neutrality be emphasized and dramatized at all opportunities 
but broadcasting’s executives should, as a matter of wise policy, 
largely dissociate themselves as private persons from participation 
in politics. 

William S. Paley, President of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, has strongly deplored the occasional exception to the rule 
of complete neutrality. The editorial privilege, in his opinion, 
should be limited solely to the self-protection of the broadcaster 
from co-liability for slander and the protection of the community 
from offense. 

There is pending before the Federal Communications Com- 
mission at the present time a citation against John Shepard, III, a 
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former merchant, now head of two regional networks in New 
England, requiring him to appear for hearings on charges that 
he permitted the use of his secondary Boston outlet, WAAB, on 
one side of a partisan political fight. The commission has cited 
this use of publicly-licensed facilities as not in the public service, 
convenience and necessity. He is a Republican. 

Inherent in the Shepard hearings and the ultimate decision, 
whatever it may be, is the whole question of whether the holder 
of a license may go beyond reporting the news and take an 
editorial position similar to a newspaper. 

Meanwhile the Commission has recently set forth several 
basic rules concerning a station’s political responsibility. Cardinal 
point is the requirement that having sold radio time to one polit- 
ical party a station must sell time to all legally recognized parties. 
While broadcasters believe the Commission should have gone into 
considerably more detail in its statement of policy, at least there is 
now less confusion than heretofore. 

What haunts the broadcaster is his predicament as a prospec- 
tive co-defendant in an action for slander. Vituperative candidates 
submit their text in advance, but in the heat of speechmaking 
frequently digress into dangerous personalities. The broadcaster 
then must make an instantaneous decision of grave character. To 
cut or not to cut the text-jumper? On the one hand there is a risk 
of being charged with exercising censorship, which the law 
specifically forbids. On the other hand the station may become 
an accessory to a possible malignment. 


VARIETIES OF FREE SPEECH 

Free speech anywhere and under any circumstances is neces- 
sarily a complex subject. On the air, free speech at 1:00 a.m. on 
a single station would obviously not be the same as free speech 
at 8:00 p.m. with a nationwide hook-up. Nor would the Federal 
job-seeker ever quite enjoy the same privileges as the Federal! 
job-holder. It is now clear that the “ins” are intermittently states- 
men (free time) while the “outs” are almost invariably politicians 
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(paid time). Again, the cost of time imposes practical limitations 
of full speech upon the lesser parties and candidates. Lenox Lohr, 
President of the National Broadcasting Company, told the New 
York Advertising Club in the spring of 1938: “We do not have 
freedom of speech, per se, on the radio. But we endeavor as far 
as possible to give equal opportunity for the discussion of contro- 
versial issues.” Mr. Paley of CBS had previously stated: “The 
Columbia network has pledged itself not only to freedom of the 
air but to non-partisanship and fairness. . . by fairness we mean 
that no discussion must ever be one-sided so long as any qualified 
spokesman wants to take the other side.” 

In the fullness of time the stations and networks have acquired 
a certain finesse in handling politicians. They begin to discern 
when and how they may be tough. Standard tactics for ordinary 
emergencies have been developed. A deft combination of self- 
protection from, and hospitality to, candidates has been achieved. 


The several parties of course check and rebut each other’s propa | 


ganda. The radio licensee’s main job, then, is to keep the lines 
open, to preserve the democratic spirit of debate and to remain 
non-partisan as an entity. 

Not so simple is the broadcaster’s problem as concerns another 
(and correlated) kind of radio politics—the politics of favors and 
favoritism in Washington. This is where the intangibles start to 
multiply, where the whisper becomes freighted with meaning, and 
a mysterious rigmarole of hocus-pocus and open sesame enters the 
problem. It is also the threshold where factual reporting occa- 
sionally becomes difficult. Much exaggeration, considerable ro- 


manticizing, an undercurrent of spiteful innuendo colors the | 


stories that waft their way out of the fenced preserve sometimes 
called, although not quite accurately, “the radio lobby.” 

The license to broadcast is a tangible commercial asset for 
which no charge is made, no tax imposed. Its chief flaw as a 


choice nugget is that the license is renewable every six months. A | 


second imperfection in the “gift” is that legal expenses in getting 
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and keeping the franchise are large, ditto fees for consulting 
engineers, witnesses, depositions, trips to Washington, and so on. 

The politics of favors and favoritism does not relate merely 
to the original grant to “A” and its periodic renewal. Subsequent 
grants to “B,” “C,” “D,” can, in practical effect, impair and 
weaken the original license of “A.” That is particularly true in 
smaller communities where overcrowding reduces revenue, cut- 
ting the local advertising pie into smaller pieces. 

An improvement in the terms of “A,” “B,” “C” or “D's” 
license (better hours, wattage, dial position) also may be translated 
into greater prestige as a network affiliate, enhanced trade stand- 
ing, an increased rate structure. Thus there is at all times a 
demand for new and better facilities and protection for existing 
facilities. 

Beyond financial objectives, however, we must recognize in 
many communities the dominant note of prestige. A station may 
be desired not for its money-making possibilities, which may be 
minor, but because a local syndicate, overshadowing the com- 
munity, does not wish rival interests or an upstart to move in. A 
radio station tends to become, especially under smart and alert 
management, a power in the community despite the non-partisan 
rule. 


THE “CHISELERS’” TECHNIQUE 

Note should perhaps be taken of some of the petty “chiselers” 
who have functioned in the past but against whom examiners and 
commissioners are now adopting a calloused attitude. There have 
been more than a few cases of the FCC awarding construction 
permits to promoters who had falsely represented their financial 
ability to build a transmitter and set up in the broadcasting busi- 
ness. Subsequently there has been a prolonged period of stalling. 
The promoter in such cases is gambling to attract financing on the 
strength of his construction permit or to sell out for nuisance value 
to existing stations. Of course this sort of jockeying is invariably 
denied with great indignation. Examiners for the Commission 
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now demand minute financial details and do not hesitate to 
repudiate petitioners solely on this ground. The day is now largely 
past when the foundations for a substantial local business can be 
laid on bluff, politics, and the artful shifting from bank to bank of 
an in-law’s account. 

The FCC is a miniature government within the government, 
Its power was long considered absolute, and is still substantially 
undiminished even after several adverse decisions on a variety of 
issues that were adjudicated during 1937 and 1938 by the United 
States Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia. 

Little by little and bit by bit the criticism of the radio trade 
and members of Congress, plus these sundry legal decisions, has 
forced some clarification. Previously the rules and their applica- 
tion were frequently contradictory. The commission was dilatory, 
vague, and autocratic. It shunned candor. In at least one clash a 
former salaried employee of the Commission bluntly refused to 
make the public record available to newspapermen, although the 
law definitely forbids such suppression of information. 

A distinct former tendency of the FCC was to frighten rather 
than spank. The Commission has interpreted its own authority as 
limited to absolute revocation, and has not practised temporary 
suspension, which would be letting the punishment fit the crime. 
Of 21 stations cited in the so-called Marmola hearings 18 were 
almost immediately dismissed with a scolding, while three others 
were subjected to a grueling public examination and then, like the 
18, told to go and sin no more. 

Publicity has been a chief penalty of the transgressor. Stations 
have complained that they are put on short-term licenses (two 
months) in advance of a chance to defend themselves or even, in 
some cases, to know the nature of the indictment. Again there 
have been instances where some crank or malicious person has on 
hearsay evidence or sheer allegation forced a two-month license 
and a lot of unfair hardship on the station involved. Need for a 
system of greater fairness has prompted numerous procedural 
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changes already, and further improvements calculated to harmon- 
ize radio-government relations are in prospect. 


ATTITUDE OF THE TRADE 


Pertinent to this subject and setting forth the broad outlines 
of the trade attitude is an editorial, dated April 13, 1938, which 
appeared in Variety under the caption “Where Should FCC Regu- 
lation Stop?” This editorial read, in part, as follows: 


“Steady arrogation and usurpation of questioned power, raising the 
spectre of nerve-breaking inconvenience and expense for broadcasters, is 
regarded as a dangerous trend in the Federal Communications Commission's 
recent activities. Business is threatened with over-regulation, bringing atten- 
dant worries and burdens. 

“Instead of getting down to a solid business basis and removing doubt 
about its policies, the FCC, in the eyes of most industry spokesmen, is 
following a path which will put broadcasters in the position of getting 
sanction from some Government agent every time they want to turn 
around. Censorship, principally through intimidation, is universally feared. 

“Because the industry has been lax—for various reasons—in challeng- 
ing the FCC’s authority, present situation finds broadcasters facing the 
unhappy prospect of Governmental meddling with their business, greater 
insecurity and instability, and huge expenses in complying with regulations 
and orders of doubtful validity. Most broadcasters feel the time has arrived 
when the business should rear back and begin fighting encroachment of 
Federal regulators. Or else find themselves in the same predicament as 
the railroads, which can’t make a move without going to Washington. 

“Usurpation of assumed power is the chief worry at the moment. 
Whether the FCC will get away with types of regulation which may not 
be implied in the Communications Act depends upon the willingness of 
licensees to begin seeking the protection of the courts. Commish is trying 
to exercise control over things when it is, at the very least, debatable if 
Congress gave authority. Outstanding is program censorship, which is the 
reason why dozens of stations now are operating under short-term licenses 
(two months) and may be indicted under the broad charge they are not 
operating ‘in the public interest.’ Others are the demand for lots of data, 
typified by recent questionnaire on financial activities, the plan to require 
adoption of a uniform accounting method, veiled ultimatum of Chairman 
Prank R. McNinch that no alcoholic beverage advertising should be carried, 
and citation of licensees in attempt to enforce the orders of other Govern- 
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ment bureaus, such as the Trade Commission, Post Office Department, 
Food & Drug Administration, and Securities & Exchange Commission. 

“Until the past few months, the Commish seldom was challenged but 
it begins to look as though the worm is turning. And the prospects are 
encouraging for the industry, since the District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals, infused with new blood, is showing disposition to go conscien- 
tiously into the controversies between applicants and the FCC. Before last 
summer, the courts were reluctant to write radio law, so the regulators had 
almost no restraints. 

“Process has been going on a long time. Dates back to the original 
decision of the old Federal Radio Commission to issue only six-month fran- 
chises. Been accelerated noticeably since Chairman Frank R. McNinch began 
housecleaning, but even before the present régime the trend was strong. As 
demonstrated in 1933 when former Chairman Harold A. LaFount ordered 
all broadcasters to ‘cooperate with the NRA.’ 

“It’s believed a natural matter of evolution. Each newcomer to the 
regulatory body—whether he knew anything about radio or not—had some 
ideas he wanted to crusade for. Bit by bit, the Commish began tackling 
other phases of broadcast operation. 

“There is almost no single factor which can be cited as responsible for 
the FCC’s apparent belief it can dictate anything to do with radio. But if 
there is one, it probably was the act of Congress exempting 100-watters from 
quota limitations, a change in the old act which encouraged the Commish 
to go ahead spotting transmitters here, there, and everywhere. 

“Broadcasters have been submitting for the reason they cannot well 
resist. If they get belligerent, there is always the danger they will find their 
renewal applications slated for hearing on that ‘public interest’ proposition. 
Under the Constitution they are able to turn to the Courts only when 
property or some other right has been trespassed on. Until lately, the 
Commish never went far enough to cause the necessary resentment to make 
it worthwhile to spend time, effort, and cash in litigation which might put 
check-reins on the regulators. 

“From the beginning of Government supervision, that public interest 
phrase has been an umbrella under which the Commish took refuge for 
all of its contested actions. Intent of Congress has been enlarged far beyond 
original conception in the eyes of some attorneys who have been observing 
the attitude of the regulators for many years. One contention is that the 
phrase initially was intended to cover only two closely-related subjects, first, 
technical regulation to avoid interference and insure efficient operation and, 
second, equitable distribution of facilities over the nation. Outside of this, the 
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FRC was empowered to handle only side-line matters, such as technical, 
financial, and legal qualifications of applicants, illegal operation, etc. 

“With the passage of time, this phrase has been broadened, in the 
minds of the regulators. Now it is the reason for scrutinizing program con- 
tents, types of advertising, economic factors, and editorial policies, among 
other foreign subjects. Results in vastly more cost, both for operating and 
for complying with Governmental whims, since stations must send in rafts 
of data and all applicants have to fortify themselves with reams of state- 
ments, reports, charts, and blue-prints for every hearing. 

“Censorship with a reverse twist has been in effect for a long time, 
despite the statement in the act that nothing shall be construed to give this 
power. Taking advantage of the few court decisions, the Commish has 
come to consider it has the right to look at each individual program and 
approve or condemn. Licensees get no advance warning of what FCC 
moralists may consider offensive until somebody is slapped with the public 
interest obligation. 

“Procedural matters are another thing. Until checked lately by the 
courts, the FCC more or less made rules to fit particular situations. Uni- 
formity was notoriously lacking in administration. The rule book was 
forgotten frequently when it became convenient or expedient to do so. 
Within the past few months, FCC attorneys have maintained the Commish 
is not bound by established legal customs. Although the law requires all 
papers presented as evidence to be filed in answer to an applicant’s appeal, 
the Commish steadfastly refuses to reveal the secret memos from engineers 
and lawyers which often have a strong influence on decisions.” 


By July 1938 the number of challenges of FCC authority had 
increased notably. One of the points made by aggrieved broad- 
casters in 1937 was that the Commission made its decisions, then 
passed the matter to the legal department to write an opinion. 
This, it was charged, amounted to a determination of the issues 
on undisclosed reasons followed by a leisurely thinking up of an 
oficial explanation after the fact. This policy profoundly shocked 
the District of Columbia Appeals Court. 

“Public service, convenience, and necessity” is of course a 
phrase susceptible of many interpretations. Imperceptibly the 
commercial stations, with astute Yankee practicality, have devel- 
oped a standard manual of everyday activities that, taken together, 
constitute a demonstration of compliance with the government's 
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wishes. This growth of a body of experience and practice has been 
partly a spontaneous response to natural community demand upon 
the stations and partly a sophisticated realization by the broad- 
casters that one good turn deserves another—making friends 
amounts to making allies for that day when a station may be cited 
to prove its operation is in the public interest. 


LOG-ROLLING IN PROPAGANDA 

A mesh of tie-ins between the station and the area it serves 
has evolved a system of reciprocal propaganda alliances worthy 
of consideration, in the writer’s opinion, as one of the most signif- 
cant developments in modern public opinion technique. In 1935 
this was already assuming recognizable outline. Local program 
policy of some 214 stations (all in communities where two or 
more operated competitively) was broken down into rough per- 
centages by this writer in that year. These findings illustrate the 
character of the friendships which stations cultivate under the 
reciprocal propaganda system: 


PERCENTAGE OF 
TYPE OF SERVICE STATIONS USING 


Programs puffing advertisers, community pride or local 


celebrities 65 
Amateur (home-town) talent programs 60 
Newspaper tie-ins (various types) 58 
Church programs (including remote pickups) 48 
Charity drive programs 31 
Inquiring microphone (man-on-the-street stunts) 31 
Theater tie-ins (mutual exploitations, etc.) 30 
School or college programs (including debates) 30 
Safety programs (police, fire, speeding, etc.) 28 
Veterans’ programs (including hospital entertainment) 27 
Parent-Teachers, women’s club tie-ins 23 
Musical clocks (inspirational poetry, ef al plus advertising at 

rising hour) 21 
Traffic court remote pickups 18 
Crime-does-not-pay programs (various) 17 
Political commentator (non-partisan ) 15 
Household hints 13 
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PERCENTAGE OF 


TYPE OF SERVICE STATIONS USING 
Legal or medical advice programs 13 
State or county fair pickups 12 
Boy Scout programs (various) 12 
National defense programs (non-Veteran origin) 12 
Unemployed bulletins (various) 10 
Broadcasts from airport (celebrities, etc.) 10 
Local historical dramatizations 10 
Federal housing programs 8 
Anti-tuberculosis programs 8 
Red Cross programs 7 
Convention tie-ins 7 
Parade of Nations (polyglot populations programs) 5 
Special festival tie-ins (local harvest stunts) 5 
Fashion shows 5 
Forums 3 
Strike news (distinct from other,labor news) 3 
Girl Scouts 3 
Opera 3 


In conclusion, we find that commercial broadcasting criticizes 
the FCC for being too harsh. Pressure groups to the contrary 
declare it is not strict enough. Members of the Commission fight 
among themselves as to policy. The New Deal dins its propaganda 
into the ears of the masses, and the business community replies in 
kind. New types of politicians, a new brand of politics gradually 
emerge. From small beginnings networks mushroom into giant 
contenders against the newspapers for news scoops and advertis- 
ing. In hundreds of towns and cities yesterday’s man in earphones 
is today’s leading citizen. Amateur night, once an obscure stunt 
of down-at-heels theaters, becomes a national philanthropy. And 
NBC broadcasts a cow-milking contest for Congressmen. 
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THE NAZI PARTY RALLY 
AT NUREMBERG 


By THORNTON SINCLAIR 


Thornton Chapman Sinclair (LL.B. Columbia; Ph.D. Harvard) is Asso- 
ciate Professor of Government at the University of Newark. For the last 
six years he has been devoting the summer months to study in Germany 
and, on several occasions, has witnessed the events described in this 
article. As the QuARTERLY goes to press, the 1938 rally will be in proc- 
ess, climaxing another year of intense National Socialist propagandistic 


activity. 


The Nuremberg party rally (Reichsparteitag), which is now 
held in September of each year, is one of the most remarkable of 
the Nazi creations. Although in theory only a party affair, it 
broadens into a “review of the German nation,” to give expression 
to the Nazi theory of the Volksfihrerstaat (people’s leader state) 
which, we are told, is a new and ennobled type of democracy. 

According to this theory, the leaders, as a natural élite, make 
decisions for which they bear complete responsibility, while 
followers follow faithfully. Over all is Hitler whose single will 
ultimately guides the Reich. He is finally responsible. Between 
leader and follower there is said to be a strong bond of faith, love, 
and loyalty. 

Designed as the most striking demonstration of this theory, 
the Party Rally is not only the most important link between leader 
and follower and a place of accounting for leaders, but it is also 
intended to be a center of propaganda and political regeneration, 
a sounding board for announcements to Germany and to the 
world. 

In order that the rally may serve these purposes, lavish and 
skilful propaganda and pageantry are brought into play. Only 
through a picture of all the activities in Nuremberg do the 
manifold purposes as well as the cumulative effect of the Party 
Rally become apparent. 
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THE NAZI PARTY RALLY 





Let us turn then to a description of the physical equipment of 
the Rally and of its four constituent parts: (1) the congress, 
(2) the special assemblies, (3) the mass demonstrations and 
parades, and (4) amusements and exhibitions. 

The buildings and grounds of the Party Rally reflect its 
grandiose character. What has already been done on them is 
impressive, but what has been planned is truly staggering. The 
fields—the Luitpold Arena and the Zeppelin Field—are equipped 
with extensive stone stands and striking decorations. A vast area 
has also been set aside for the army demonstrations, but these 
plans are now dwarfed by those for the projected congress build- 
ing, the main hall of which will seat 60,000 people. The German 
Stadium, which will accommodate 450,000 spectators, is the latest 
undertaking to be announced. 

The tremendous scale of these buildings cannot be explained 
by the defeated architectural ambitions of Hitler’s youth; rather, 
they are calculated to impress the onlooker with the greatness, 
permanence, and artistic sense of the Third Reich. Only a régime 
which feels secure, the people assure themselves, could be so 
busily engaged in great and yet unessential works, which, because 
of their very magnitude, must continue far into the future. If one 
is inclined to ask about the cost, he is told that heroic things are 
in the doing. Hitler proclaims that these monuments of National 
Socialism, like the cathedrals of the Middle Ages, will stand, awe- 
inspiring, through the centuries as evidence of a belief in some- 
thing higher than material well-being. 


THE CONGRESS 

Just as the buildings are designed to create confidence in the 
future, so close adherence to tradition in the congress is an 
example of Nazi effort to create a sense of security among the 
German people. The self-styled Nazi revolution developed in a 
country plagued with doubts about tomorrow and hungry for 
security. Since the Nazis asserted that they were breaking with 
traditions of the past, and since revolutions are notoriously uncer- 








tain things, the Nazi aim was to build up Third Reich traditions 
as quickly as possible. The strong drive toward this objective is 
reflected in the Party Rally, in which even details of procedure, 
persons, and place remain nearly always the same. 

Thus we find that after the traditional municipal reception 
for the Fiihrer in the city hall and the traditional performance of 
the Meistersinger, the stage is set for the opening of the congress 
in the temporary congress hall on the next day. The hall accom- 
modates 16,000 people, but very few persons have seats for more 
than one of the six sessions; an effort is made to bring to the 
meetings as many different people as possible. 

Prepared for a larger audience, all of the speeches must be in 
form for publication, and Hitler’s for broadcasting as well. That 
does not mean that the immediate audience is neglected. For 
those present is reserved a close sight of the center of attraction, 
the Fiihrer. His dramatic entry and exit, and the ceremony built 
around the blood flag,’ make the opening of the congress a 
stirring experience for those present. 

Long after the expectant audience has assembled, blasts of 
trumpets herald the arrival of the Fihrer, who, with his retinue, 
makes his triumphal entry, marching down the long center aisle 
to the stage to the strains of the “Badenweiler March” and shouts 
and cries of “Heil!” After the Fiihrer has reached the stage, the 
blood flag is borne in, followed at a distance by the standards of 
the movement. Guarded by three SS men (Schutzstaffeln— 
Special Guard), all of whom wear the medal of the blood order 
evidencing their long membership in and special services to the 
party, the blood flag is carried to a position in the middle aisle 
between those sitting on the stage and directly behind the speak- 
ers’ platform, where it is held in turn throughout the proceedings 
by its guardians standing at attention. The standards follow the 
blood flag, finding their positions further to the rear of the stage 


1 The blood flag is so named because it bears the blood of its carrier, who fell in the 
unsuccessful Putsch of November 9, 1923. 
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and furnishing a wall of color for background at one end of the 
gaily decorated hall. Men stand holding them there during every 
session. 

The method of entry described above is followed to the letter 
at each session of the congress, with one exception. The Fihrer, 
because of his many other activities, sometimes postpones his 
entry until after several persons have spoken. The blood flag is 
always present. 

Hess, as deputy of the Fihrer, is the traditional presiding 
officer. He opens the sitting and calls upon those present to think 
of the fallen of the movement. Amid the rumble of drums, with 
the blood flag brought up and held close behind him, Lutze, chief 
of the SA (Sturmabteilung—Storm Troops), reads the long list 
of those who have met violent deaths in the Nazi cause, a list 
which now includes names of members who have fallen in 
Austria, Switzerland, Danzig, and Spain. 

The stage is now set for the speeches which occupy the 
congress during the remaining days of the Rally. The speeches 
employ two methods of creating favorable opinion—reporting the 
accomplishments of the régime, and appealing to the emotions. 

In the reports, the Third Reich is made to appear better on 
purely utilitarian grounds than the preceding republic and better 
than present competitors. Here, too, the great leaders of the party 
account to the Fihrer openly before the whole nation, and the 
Fihrer himself explains his stewardship. 

Emotional flurries appear in many of the speeches, but par- 
ticularly in those of the old headliners, Goebbels and Rosenberg. 
To a considerable though lesser extent, direct emotional appeals 
assume an important part in Hitler’s speeches. 

Hitler’s work marks the beginning and end of this congres- 
sional oratory. Accordingly, after Hess has completed the prelim- 
inaries, District Leader Wagner performs his traditional task, the 
reading of Hitler’s proclamation. It is a general report on the state 
of the nation, which sometimes contains announcements of 
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future policy (such as the four-year plan in 1936), and which 
always carries some strong emotional appeal. Hitler concludes 
the congress with an address devoted increasingly to foreign 
policy. 

Nearly every Rally has had a dominant theme which is 
clearly brought out in the congressional oratory. Thus the Nurem- 
berg meeting of 1933 was a victory celebration. In 1934, however, 
we see the speeches turning into “factual” reports. This was a 
sharp break from earlier Rallies, and even from that of 1933. It 
was probably the high point of reporting. In 1935, although much 
of this “factual” character continued, there was not so much to 
report, since most of the fundamental legislation of the Third 
Reich had been passed before September 1934. There was a new 
emphasis. Foreshadowing and building an emotional background 
for the anti-Semitic laws to be passed at the session of the 
Reichstag, suddenly summoned toward the end of the Rally, 
speech after speech was shot through with anti-Semitism or at 
least took some notice of it. There was more of this propaganda 
than at any rally since the party was reestablished in 1925. Distinct 
from and yet nearly always coupled with this anti-Semitism were 
the repeated attacks on Communism and answers to the Komin- 
tern, which had met not long before. In 1936, many speakers 
compared conditions in their fields with those in the “international 
Jewish Bolshevist state” of Russia. Most of the speeches were 
documented by lists of names, by statistics, and by quotations 
from Soviet leaders and newspapers. Obviously, a great deal of 
industry had gone into preparing these briefs against Russia. 
“Marxism” in other countries was, of course, not overlooked. In 
1937 there was no strongly dominant theme. 


THE SPECIAL ASSEMBLIES 

The special assemblies (Sondertagungen) merge into the 
congress. They are held for numerous party groups, each of which 
has a single meeting lasting for several hours. At the smaller 
meetings, group leaders deliver addresses. The larger meetings 
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are more like congressional sessions, some, in fact, being held in 
the congress hall. At some the Fiéshrer has spoken, while others 
have been graced by other leading Nazi orators. The presence of 
such speakers means, of course, an increased emotional appeal 
and less emphasis upon the problems of the group in whose name 
the meeting is being held. 

A peculiar feature of the Party Rally which is best classified 
as a Sondertagung, but one of particular importance in German 
eyes, is the Kultur session (Kulturtagung). A very select audience 
comes to hear Rosenberg and Hitler, who always do the speaking. 
The latter discusses some phase of Kultur. In 1936 he spoke of the 
history of art and its relation to forms of government, economic 
systems, and race. He attacked Communist destruction of churches 
and other objects of artistic interest. He explained how art devel- 
ops in general and how the Nazi state, in particular, is developing 
it. His speeches of other years have also dealt with the importance 
of national art, especially architecture, and with his theories of 
artistic development. 

A special feature of the Kultur session, and one which empha- 
sizes the growing importance of the rally, is the awarding of the 
national prize for art and science. 


THE DEMONSTRATIONS 

The demonstrations manifest the frankest emotional appeal. 
Somewhat diverse in character, they involve expert staging, elab- 
orate use of flags, manuals of arms, a sham battle, marching, 
rousing short speeches, singing, and impressive ritual. 

In 1933, because of the tremendous increase in membership of 
the various party organizations, separate demonstrations became 
necessary, even though only a part of the membership of the 
organizations participated. Separate demonstration grounds were 
assigned, the SA and related units continuing to use the Luitpold 
Arena, while the Hitler Youth met in the football stadium, and 
the Political Leaders on the Zeppelin Field. The Labor Service 
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(Arbeitsdienst) and the Army were assigned to the Zeppelin Field 
iN 1934. 

Hitler is the center of each of these five demonstrations, which 
take place on five separate days. He reviews parades of all or part 
of each group of demonstrators. 

The demonstrations of particular units vary little from year 
to year. The following descriptions of those which the writer wit- 
nessed in 1936 may be taken as typical, even to the language 
employed. 

In 1936, forty-five thousand Labor Service men, using the 
newly improved Zeppelin Field, passed in review before the 
Fihrer, marched around behind the crowded stands, and then 
entered the opposite end of the field in mass formation, filling a 
large part of it. The picture of discipline and precision, they 
shouldered spades as one man. Well spaced, using numerous 
flags, they presented a striking picture. Arbeitsdienst leader Hierl 
reported to the Fihrer, who shouted, “Heil Arbeitsleute,” and 
they, as with one voice, replied, “Heil, mein Fiihrer.” With indi- 
viduals and groups speaking and the whole 45,000 at times sing- 
ing, they went through lines to the following effect: 

The hour has come when once a year we lay aside our work and 

appear before the FiaArer. We stand in common work and uniform. No 

one is too good to work for the fatherland, and thus this service has 
become the duty of all. The Fuhrer wants to give peace to the world 
and we are ready to follow him where he leads. We are troops of 
peace, making new land to protect our homes. Firm in our belief and 
true to the command of the Fihrer, we march proudly into the future. 

When our work is hard we think of those brothers who died for 

Germany in the trenches or in the streets. We may live for Germany. 

We now lay four wreaths at the labor column—one for the heroes of 

the war, one for the martyrs of the movement, one for the victims of 

labor, and one for the comrades who die in our camps. We carry the 


fatherland in our hearts, we praise the Fiihrer, and our whole lives will 
be one great labor service for the German people.” 


Then they sang their song, “God Bless the Work,” after 
which Hierl spoke shortly. Hitler answered that he was so filled 


? Der Parteitag der Ehre, vom. 8., bis 14 (Munich 1936), pp. 71-85. 
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with emotion it was difficult to reply. The Labor Service men had 
won the love of the whole German people and had become a part 
of German national life in this short time. The Labor Service had 
become a new higher school of German youth, a step in German 
education, an education to a common society without class, 
something much more beautiful than the class struggles in the 
lands of Germany’s critics. 

Speaking, singing, and precision were the fields in which the 
Labor Service excelled. For pure pageantry and grandeur there 
was no comparison with the assembly of the Political Leaders the 
following evening on the same field. For spectators arriving with 
the last of the afterglow, the go,ooo Political Leaders in their 
brown uniforms were already in place. The large middle way 
running from the front to the back of the field and a few parallel 
lanes were the only breaks in the dimly visible sea of brown. At 
the rear entrance to the field and opposite the speakers’ tribune, 
high steps had been built overnight. Blue light thrown suddenly 
from one hundred and fifty giant searchlights surrounding the 
outside of the field appeared to converge on one point in the 
sky, giving the onlooker the impression of sitting under a blue 
dome reaching high into the heavens. Over the steps and down 
the center way marched the Féhrer, followed by district and 
Reich leaders. At an order, twenty-five thousand flags began 
streaming from the rear of the field over the steps and over open 
places in the rear stands into the long gaps in the brown ranks. As 
other searchlights played upon them they seemed streams of fire 
on which floated glistening silver. After the banners had come to 
rest, from their special positions in front, the students of the 
school for future Political Leaders, the Ordensburg Vogelsang, 
sang their oath song; and bands played “I Had a Comrade” in 
honor of the dead. Then Hitler spoke to this effect: 

The internal tension in Germany and threats from without have been 

conquered. It is wonderful to be the leader of the men before me. We 


cannot all see each other, but we can feel each other’s presence, and 
we are now one; we are Germany. I am proud of my following, which 
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has taken up the cause only through idealism. If the old enemy raises 
his head we are ready. The Reich is young and will grow on into the 
centuries. You old fighters are the standard bearers of the past, the 
hope of the present, and the guarantee of the future. My advice to the 
young men is that they should strive to be men like the men standing 
here before me.* 
He ended with a “Heil, Deutschland!” The meeting con- 
cluded with “Deutschland Uber Alles,” the Horst Wessel song, 


shouts for the Fithrer, and a final song. 


HITLER YOUTH MEETING 

Thoughts of the German future come to mind especially as 
one watches the meeting of the Hitler Youth in the football 
stadium. The demonstrators leave little room for spectators, and 
this, coupled with the fact that Hitler leaves the reviewing stand 
to walk among the columns of his youthful followers, adds a 
certain very effective informality to the occasion. Then, too, 
although discipline is rigid, it is conveniently relaxed at proper 
intervals so that the boys and girls may shout for minutes at a 
time and thus present a picture of unrestrained enthusiasm. 

Youth Leader Von Shirach in 1936 proclaimed that, accord- 
ing to Hitler’s plan, a fellowship of youth had been set up which 
knows no distinction between rich and poor. The FiArer had 
asked for a hundred thousand members, but all the youth of 
Germany had joined. Hitler had forgotten the love of the youth 
for him and the great power of his name conferred on the 
organization. 

Hitler told the 50,000 boys and girls standing before him that 
young Germans of today are healthy in body and soul, a new type, 
so different from the beer-drinking youth of his own boyhood. 
They are, he assured them, fortunate to live in a land so different 
from Soviet Russia. He commended to them the sacrifices and 
loyalty of his old guard and asserted that if he were ever in 
need, the Hitler Youth would gather around him and hold the 
banners high. 


3 [bid., pp. 173-7. 
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From high across the stadium opposite the Féhrer’s stand, 
with fanfares and the roll of drums, began the march of the 
flags. As the boys and girls sang, the flags were carried into the 
stadium, before the FiiArer, and on to their positions among the 
demonstrators. Held out from the others was the Herbert Norkus 
banner, the Hitler Youths’ own blood flag, named for a member 
who lost his life, so the story goes, at the hands of Communists 
in 1932." 

The 1936 mass demonstrations of the SA, SS, National Social- 
ist Motor Corps, and National Socialist Flyers in the Luitpold 
Arena manifested, as usual, a solemn, ritualistic, and religious 
character. At an early hour 110,000 men had filled the field except 
for a vacant stone center walk eighteen meters wide, running 240 
meters from the speakers’ tribune to the war dead memorial on 
the opposite side of the field. The standards were assembled in 
front of the column and before the speakers’ tribune, while 
thousands of flags ran like red ribbons through the ranks. After 
the Fuhrer arrived, the leaders of the four organizations reported 
to him. The standard-bearers marched forward out of the ranks 
and then around the side of the arena to the rear, to flank the 
memorial, their ranks extending to the corners of the field. Fires 
burned in urns on either side of the elevated open space before 
the memorial ; a huge wreath lay before it in honor of the dead of 
the movement. To the sad strains of “Germany Mourns,” Hitler, 
a lone figure, followed by his SA chief, Lutze, and his SS chief, 
Himler, marched slowly down this great open way between the 
brown ranks. He stood before the wreath while the music of 
“I Had a Comrade” floated over the field. After a minute of silence 
he marched back to the tribune with his SA and SS leaders close 
behind. The blood flag followed, taking its place behind him. 
Headed by a band, the standard-bearers marched through the 
center way to take their positions further back on the tribune, 


_* This demonstration took on a new significance in 1937 with the first annual induc- 
tion of Hitler Youth into the party. Vélkischer Beobac Ater, September 12, 1937. 
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while the flags formed on the triple terraces which described 
half-arcs on each side of it. SS men marched into and filled the 


center way. 

Then came the great moment. Solemnly Hitler dedicated the 
new standards. One man held the standard; another reported. 
The Fithrer pressed the cloth of the blood flag against that of the 
standard; a single cannon salute rang out behind the tribune; he 
shook hands with the flag escort; and then he passed on, gravely 
repeating the ceremony. During the dedication the Horst Wessel 
song was played softly over and over again. 

The SA chief, Lutze, reported to the Fuhrer that the men 
before him were there not from any compulsion but that they had 
come, often at great sacrifice, to thank him for what he had done 
for Germany. These men, he said, were united in their belief in 
the movement, their love for the Fu#Arer, and their readiness to 
fight against enemies. To the men on the field, he said, the hour 
had come when, carrying the standards dedicated by Hitler, they 
could march before him and look him in the eye. 

Hitler spoke of his trust and faith in his political fighters. 
Then he left the stands to begin, after several hours, his review of 
the 110,000 men. For five hours he stood there in his automobile 
saluting not only the flags and officers, but all of the men of the 
political divisions. The higher officers, each of whom stood by the 
automobile while his unit marched by, received a cordial hand- 
clasp. When the marchers looked into the eyes of their Fihrer 
they could also see the blood flag held upright behind his car. 

The last demonstration is that of the army. Consisting as it 
does of a stirring sham battle and parade, it is more popular with 
the spectators than any other demonstration. Since the army 
stands outside of the Nazi political organizations, however, its 
activities need not detain us. It is, however, not without signif 
cance that the army does come to Nuremberg and lifts the curtain 
just a little to show German military might and efficiency. 
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AMUSEMENTS AND EXHIBITIONS 

Since the space for onlookers at the demonstrations and listen- 
ers in the congress is limited, Kraft durch Freude (Strength 
Through Joy), the entertainment organization of the Labor Front, 
fills in the time by conducting a gigantic country fair. It is now 
opened by the uniformed Labor Squads. The entertainment has 
consisted of sports, dancing, shooting, bowling, band music, beer 
tents, and elaborate fireworks. In 1937, the country fair was length- 
ened and the sports events were increased to include the national 
contests of the SA, the Hitler Youth, and the Army. These con- 
tests, placed under the control of the SA, are to constitute what 
might be termed national annual Olympics. This competition, the 
result of nationwide elimination contests, serves to dramatize, 
popularize, and nationalize the German health and sports 
program. 

Other regular devices for supplying entertainment, but par- 
ticularly for spreading propaganda, are the exhibitions. In 1936 
the most interesting was the one entitled Political Germany which 
traced, mainly by books and manuscripts, the political vicissitudes 
of Germany through three Reichs to the present. Priceless man- 
uscripts, assembled from all over Germany, filled the first rooms. 
Passing finally through a display of Nazi writings, one reached 
at the end the holy of holies, a small room with a bust of Hitler 
surmounting a pedestal on which were inscribed the names of 
those who fell in the Putsch of 1923. A copy of My Battle and 
pictures of Frederick the Great and Hindenburg (completely 
subordinated to the central Hitler bust) comprised nearly all the 
exhibits in this room. 

Of greater direct political import was the exhibit, World 
Enemy No. 1, World Bolshevism, in the old Olympic exhibition 
train. It depicted the alleged horrors of Communism in Russia 
and its spread elsewhere in picture, chart, and film. Another 
attraction was an extensive exhibit of newspapers, books, and 
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pamphlets put out by the party press. Press and anti-Bolshevist 
exhibits were held again in 1937. 


THE PROPAGANDA SPREADS 

The message of the Party Rally is brought home to people in 
all parts of Germany. From Nuremberg expositions move 
throughout the country. Hitler’s speeches and other highlights of 
the program are broadcast. In fact, Hitler’s proclamation, read in 
the afternoon, is repeated at a time more convenient for radio 
listeners. Beginning with the Reich Press Chief’s great reception, 
newspaper men are embarrassed with attention and deluged with 
news. Papers carry many of the speeches at length. For a week the 
Party Rally crowds nearly every other évent into obscurity. Then, 
too, the story is carried to all parts of Germany by onlookers and 
especially by participants. Newsreel men are hard at work. Records 
in film were made as early as 1927 and several full-length films 
have been produced. 

When we consider the Reichsparteitag as an instrument for 
creation of favorable public opinion, it is well to remember that 
Hitler almost at the beginning of his party’s history assumed the 
position of chief of propaganda. This opened his way to power in 
the party and ultimately in the state. He throve upon crowds, 
personal appearances, impassioned oratory, demonstrations, flags 
and parades. The Party Rally, developed around his ideas and 
personality, carries these elements of Nazi propaganda to a high 
point. 

He insisted that propaganda be limited to a few simple 
slogans which should be repeated over and over again. Thus, we 
find particularly in the “non-factual” congressional speeches and 
in those at the demonstrations the constant recurrence of three 
basic concepts which are simple enough to arouse the emotions of 
the least gifted hearers—nation, race, and what we might call 
non-materialistic manly virtues. 
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MYSTICISM AND THE FLAG 

More primitive and perhaps more effective than the appeals 
of these words are the sacred symbols and semi-religious cere- 
monies of the movement. We have noticed the important part 
which they play in Nuremberg, and one need not question many 
of the older members of the party before it becomes apparent that 
to some of them National Socialism is a religious movement. To 
believe that Hitler did not understand and intend the mystic effect 
of these symbols and ceremonies is to misunderstand his statement 
at the end of the 1937 Party Rally when he said that more than 
once the hundreds of thousands there assembled did not feel 
themselves participating in a political demonstration but rather 
“under the spell of a deep prayer.” 

The honoring of the dead helps to create this effect, and flags 
play a tremendously important part in Nuremberg as elsewhere. 
Hitler says the flag “is the symbol not only of our struggle and 
thus of our victory, but above all the symbol of our blood.” 

The essential principle of national unity is portrayed particu- 
larly in Nuremberg in the singularity of the FiiArer. He plays his 
part well. He is the head of the whole “review of the nation” and 
the center of every demonstration. He is a dynamo of activity, 
making speech after speech, reviewing parades for hours, and 
holding his arm in continuous salute. All praise him and attribute 
all accomplishments to his will, inspiration, and genius. On proper 
occasion he is stern, yet he may be jovial and even paternal. He 
displays his versatility by the broad subject matter covered in his 
speeches. Every means of publicity informs one that the great 
moment for each demonstrator arrives when he looks at the 
Fiihrer, and, in fact, the first question the returning visitor is 
asked is, “Did you see the Fiihrer?” 


5 Bremer Zeitung, September 14, 1937. 
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FERDINAND TONNIES’S THEORY 
OF PUBLIC OPINION 


By PAUL A. PALMER 


Dr. Palmer is Associate Professor of Political Science at Kenyon College, 
He is a graduate of Bowdoin College and received the doctorate from 
Harvard University in 1934. During the year 1930-31 he held the 
Bayard Cutting Fellowship in Modern History, awarded by Harvard, 
and spent part of that period at Kiel working with Ferdinand Tonnies, 
whose theory of public opinion forms the subject matter of this article, 


¥ esdinond Tonnies’s theory of public opinion has attracted 
little attention in the United States. His Kritik der offentlichen 
Meinung (Berlin 1922) has been cited in some bibliographies, 
and mentioned in some surveys of sociological theory; but there 
is little evidence that it has been read. Since that stout volume 
was for many years held in high regard in Germany as the classic 
treatise on public opinion (until Herr Hitler and Dr. Goebbels 
relieved German scholars of the strain of independent, scientific 
investigation in this field as in many others), and since it remains 
the most comprehensive analysis of public opinion phenomena 
which has appeared in any language, a brief critical summary 
may be of some value. Professor Tonnies’s recent death (April 
1936) makes especially appropriate and timely an attempt to 
indicate the nature and appraise the significance of his contribu- 
tion to the theory of public opinion." 

That contribution can be understood only in the context of 
his whole sociological system. It is, of course, impossible to dis- 
cuss in detail such a complex body of thought; but it is necessary, 
and it may be sufficient, to sketch the outline. A leading representa- 
tive, indeed one of the founders, of the so-called formal school 
of sociology, Tonnies believed the main task of that science to be 


1See “Ferdinand Tonnies, In Memoriam,” American Sociological Review, 1:430-2 
(June 1936), for a brief account of Professor Ténnies’s life and work and personal tributes 
by Richard C. Thurnwald and Earle Eubank. 
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the definition, analysis and application of concepts (Begriffe). 
The basic concepts in his system are those of Gemeinschaft and 
Gesellschaft, terms which may be translated as community and 
society (or association) respectively.” Community as a form or 
type of social relationship is organic, rural, agricultural, and 
religious. The individual, bound by custom, is submerged in 
the group. Society is mechanistic, metropolitan and cosmopolitan, 
industrial, scientific and rationalistic. The self-conscious, critical, 
skeptical individual emerges from the group. Corresponding to 
these two ideal types of social relationship are six forms of social 
will. Concord (Eintracht), custom, and religion are characteristic 
of the Gemeinschaft; convention, legislation, and public opinion 
of the Gesellschaft. Elements of both Gemeinschaft and Gesell- 
schaft and of their respective forms of social will may be found 
at any given time in any group or institution; but the course of 
social evolution in the West is from the former to the latter— 
from the Kultur of the Gemeinschaft to the Zivilisation of the 
Gesellschaft.* “In recent centuries the Christian religion has lost 
what Public Opinion has gained.° 


A SCIENTIFIC CONCEPT 


Thus public opinion is to be distinguished sharply from cus- 
tom and from religion. It is a product of the modern Gesellschaft; 
custom and religion are characteristic of the pre-modern Gemein- 
schaft. Nor is this the only distinction to be made. The significance 
of the title of his Kritik der Gffentlichen Meinung, Tonnies tells 
us in his introduction to that treatise, lies in the fact that he has 
sought to examine critically and to refine the popular use of the 
term public opinion (éffentliche Meinung) and to elevate that 


? For critical summaries of Ténnies’s sociology, see Rudolf Heberle, ““The Sociology of 
Ferdinand Ténnies,” American Sociological Review, 2:9-25 (February 1937); and 
Pitirim Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories (New York 1928), pp. 491-3. 

8 Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft—Grundbegriffe der reinen Soziologie (6th and 7th 
eds., Berlin 1926), especially pp. 247-8. The first edition of this, Ténnies’s first and most 
important work, appeared in 1887. An English translation of the 1935 edition is now 
being prepared by Mr. Charles P. Loomis. 

* Kritik der dffentlichen Meinung, p. 8o. 

* Ibid., p. 570. Cf. Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft, pp. 237-41. 
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term from a vague notion to a scientific concept. Such a task 
involves the drawing of several important distinctions.° 

To the clarification of these distinctions the first book (“Con- 
cept and Theory of Public Opinion,” pp. 3-218 of the Kritk) is 
devoted. The first is the distinction between public opinion and 
Public Opinion (in capital letters). In popular usage the term 
“public opinion” may mean either publicly expressed opinions, 
which are often rival and contradictory, or a unified and active 
social force or will. This unified social will Tonnies calls Public 
Opinion. Failure to make this distinction leads to the erroneous 
view that the press, especially the newspaper press, is the organ 
of Public Opinion, that it “makes” Public Opinion, or that is 
identical with Public Opinion.’ The error which Tonnies here 
points out, it will be observed, is essentially the one which Professor 
Allport designates as “the journalistic fallacy’—“the confusion 
of public opinion with the public presentation of opinion.” 


THREE STATES OF PUBLIC OPINION 


The second important distinction relates to the nature of 
Public Opinion. To indicate its nature Tonnies borrows a term 


6 Jbid., p. vi. In this introduction, Professor Ténnies tells us how he came to write a 
treatise on public opinion. In 1907 the publisher, O. Haering, called his attention to 
Gabriel Tarde’s L’Opinion et la Foule, and invited him to write a German book on public 
opinion. This invitation he at once accepted; but because of the pressure of other scientific 
work and the additional duties imposed by the World War, he did not begin work on it 
until 1915, and could not complete it until 1921. “A terrible change in human history lies 
between the time when | entered upon this theme and the present. The significance of 
public opinion, both in actuality and still more in respect of the attention which is paid to 
it, has immeasurably increased.” Professor Ténnies had touched upon public opinion im 
Gemeinschajt und Gesellschaft, and after 1922 he wrote a few brief articles on the history 
of the concept of public opinion; but the Kritik includes everything of importance which 
he wrote on the subject. It is interesting to observe that another important work on public 
opinion, likewise reflecting the influence of the World War, appeared in this same yeat, 
1922—Walter Lippmann’s Public Opinion. It is also worth noting that Ténnies took as his 
text a passage from Hegel's Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts (“Public opinion de- 
serves at once to be respected and despised”), and that Lippmann chose for the same pur- 
pose the passage on the den from Book VII of Plato’s Republic. For a bibliography and an 
historical survey of theories of public opinion from Plato to the present, see my “Concept 
of Public Opinion in Political Theory” in Essays in History and Political Theory in Honor 
of Charles Howard Mcllwain (Cambridge, Mass., 1936). 

* Ibid., pp. 131-7. Cf. Lippmann’s “public opinions” and “Public Opinion” (Public 
Opinion, p. 29). 

®“Toward a Science of Public Opinion,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 1:12 (January 


1937). 
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from physics and distinguishes three states or degrees of cohesion 
(Aggregatzustinde)—solid, fluid, and gaseous. Public Opinion 
in its solid state is “a universal, irrefragable conviction of the 
public, which as the bearer of such convictions represents a whole 
nation or a still wider circle of ‘civilized mankind.’”® Examples 
of such convictions may be found in political, economic, and social 
matters. [n the political sphere there is a solid Public Opinion 
that an absolutist or autocratic régime is an evil (as of 1921). This 
solid Public Opinion may pass into a fluid state if, as in Russia 
with Stolypin, an autocracy, overthrown with the approval of 
Public Opinion, is thought to reappear under the guise of constitu- 
tionalism. The conviction then gains in intensity but loses in 
unity, since the view that the constitution is a sham can be con- 
tested. Public Opinion is in flux. Finally, Public Opinion may 
assume a gaseous or vaporous form—a quickly changing, ephem- 
eral (Offentliche Meinung des Tages) phenomenon, related to 
specific acts of individuals and governments.”® It is this type of 
Public Opinion which is most readily influenced by, and which 
most directly influences, the daily press. The denser types of 
Public Opinion, on the other hand, are in closer touch with the 
more “solid” literature—monthly and quarterly reviews and 
books. Thus an ephemeral Public Opinion in the German Nation- 
alist Party favorable to anti-semitism is held in check by the 
narrow circle of intellectuals within that party who know, among 
other things, that the philosophical basis of Prussian conservatism 
was laid by a baptized Jew, Friedrich Stahl.” 

One may wonder whether this classification of Public Opinion, 
by which Ténnies himself set great store, is useful for scientific 
purposes. One is, indeed, inclined to dismiss it as one of those 
“analogies, personifications, and other figures of speech” which, 


® Kritik, p. 137. 
10 Ibid., pp. 137-41. 


U1 [bid., pp. 187-8. In the introduction (p. vi) Ténnies refers to two other distinctions: 
that between Public Opinion as a political force of national or international scope, and 
@ public opinion of local, non-political character, and that between public opinion and 
popular feeling or sentiment. He makes little use of them, however, in the body of 
his work. 
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according to Professor Allport, “impede clear thinking” on the 
subject.** And yet the distinction is one which Professor Allport 
makes in other terms. His “genetic groundwork responses” are 
almost identical with Tonnies’s solid Public Opinion; and what 
he calls the “present alignment” is very similar to fluid and gaseous 
Public Opinion.** In yet another respect their points of view are 
similar. Tonnies makes the point that many unfavorable criti- 
cisms of Public Opinion in general are really applicable only to the 
gaseous form of Public Opinion. The latter is, admittedly, fickle, 
emotional, swayed by catchwords and propaganda. Even ephem- 
eral Public Opinion, however, regards emotion as something alien 
to its nature, and at least lays claim to being a rational judgment. 
“This with justification to the degree that it is an expression of a 
fluid or indeed of a solid Public Opinion.”** 


THE “GROUNDWORK MATERIALS” 


The fruitfulness of the analogy can best be tested, in any case, 
by an examination of the use to which it is put in the second of 
the three books of the Kritik (“Empirical Observations and 
Applications,” pp. 219-436). Here, especially in Chapter VI, we 
find a systematic analysis of the content of Public Opinion in its 
solid, liquid, and gaseous forms with respect to social and eco 
nomic, political and legal, and religious and moral issues. The 
author endeavors to show in detail how ephemeral Public 
Opinion is related to fluid and solid Public Opinion, and to 
explain the process by which opinion is transmuted from one 
state to another.’® Throughout this second book Tonnies is attack- 
ing what Professor Allport calls “one of the most important 

12 Loc. cit., p. 7. 

18 [bid., p. 18. 

14 Kritik, p. 249. Cf. Professor Allport’s statement: “In the treatment of public opinion 
phenomena writers of one school have stressed the stable and rational character of the 
content and the aspect of its universal acceptance, while other writers have represented the 
opinion content as unstable, emotional, opportunistic, subject to propaganda, and divided 
upon controversial issues. This disagreement can be resolved if we view the phenomenon 
as a process with a time dimension, in which the older content becomes the stabilized and 
universal portion, while the more recent content represents the ever shifting alignment” 


(loc. cit., p. 16). 
15 Kritik, pp. 311-21. 
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problems of research”—“to discover the groundwork materials 
of real or potential importance for opinion in a population, and to 
determine their relation to alignments existing at present or in 
process of formation.””* 

As one element in the solution of that problem, Tonnies 
presents a comparative analysis of the historical evolution and of 
the characteristics and interrelations of the three states of Public 
Opinion in several western nations; namely, the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and Germany.” His discussions of Ameri- 
can and of British Public Opinion may serve as illustrations of 
his method. Public Opinion, he observes, is often termed the true 
sovereign in the modern state, particularly in the democratic 
state; and in so far as Public Opinion and the Volkswille coincide, 
as they frequently do, such a statement is accurate enough. In no 
country, therefore, is this sway of Public Opinion more con- 
fidently to be expected than in the United States."* Relying mainly 
on the section (Part IV) dealing with public opinion in Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth, he proceeds to a description and 
evaluation of American Public Opinion. But Bryce, so Tonnies 
argues, is an uncritical observer; he is an optimistic Scottish 
Liberal who sees in democracy and unfettered public discussion 
the only forms of political and social life for a progressive and 
enlightened people. Closer to the truth is the realistic analysis 
of Ostrogorski, which demonstrates the degree to which Public 
Opinion is hoodwinked by the political machine. Ténnies’s con- 
clusion is that Public Opinion as a political force in the United 
States is not entirely different from that in other nations. In 
America, as elsewhere, it is the opinion of men of education and 
wealth, with the difference, it is true, that more emphasis is 
placed on wealth and less on education than in other lands. 
American Public Opinion, furthermore, is broad-based. Only the 
colored races and the recent immigrants are excluded from 


16 Loc. cit., p. 18. 
*? Chapter VIII, “Public Opinion as a Political Factor.” 
18 Kritik, p. 322. 
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participation in its formation. “The Public Opinion of the United 
States is Anglo-Saxon.” This is true not only of ephemeral 
Public Opinion, but of the solid Public Opinion from which the 
former is derived. This solid Public Opinion (“genetic ground- 
work responses”) is essentially Puritanical—outwardly pious, in- 
wardly secular, childishly delighted with the wonder of tech- 
nology. It is still the Public Opinion of crude colonials, as the 
success of British propaganda during the World War demon. 
strated. “The gullible Public Opinion of the superficially educated 
colonial nation swallowed everything. It revealed its worthlessness 
and baseness.”** Nevertheless, there are elements of genuine value 
in the solid Public Opinion of the United States—the conviction, 
for example, that a republican constitution and democracy form 
the proper mould for the modern state. 


RISE OF THE THIRD ESTATE 

In the “old country” (the term which, according to Tonnies, 
Americans apply to Britain), Public Opinion presents different 
features. Study of British political and social history brings more 
clearly into view the fact that the strength of Public Opinion has 
increased with the rising power of the third estate and the declin- 
ing influence of the peerage and clergy. The national mentality is 
strongly religious in the Puritanical sense, but it bears the distin- 


guishing mark of public opinion in that it lays claim to being | 


a rational outlook. The movement culminating in the repeal of the 
Corn Laws was an indication of the increasing power of the 
bourgeoisie, and of Public Opinion as a factor in domestic policy. 
More recently, the direction of foreign policy, long in the hands 


19 This thesis is more fully documented, with specific reference to Ténnies’s concept 
of Public Opinion, by Friedrich Schénemann in his Kunst der Massenbeeinflussung in den 
Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika (Berlin and Leipzig 1924). It may be noted that in his 
defense of the National Socialist régime before a Ford Hall audience in Boston some 
four years ago Professor Schénemann displayed no mastery of the art of influencing 
the American masses. 
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of the peerage, has become subject to Public Opinion.” In Great 
Britain, Public Opinion is often referred to as the decisive factor 
in politics. There, as elsewhere, however, it is a factor the strength 
of which varies according to circumstances and to its own nature. 
The degree of its solidity is the degree of its strength. The more 
solid and unified is Public Opinion, the less successfully can any 
other factor contend with it; the more fluid and gaseous, the 
greater is the significance of other factors. For Public Opinion in 
its gaseous state can be more easily manipulated or manufactured.” 

The third and final book of the Kritik (“Special Cases of Pub- 
lic Opinion,” pp. 439-575) further illustrates the application of the 
author’s concept. Of particular interest is the treatment of Public 
Opinion and the World War (Chapter X), a comparative analysis 
of Public Opinion before, during, and after the War in France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Russia, and the neutral nations. Some 
of Ténnies’s comments on the nature of Public Opinion are worth 
noting as further illustrations of the comparative method. British 
Public Opinion is politically better educated than the German, 
and it has more solid and fluid elements—more basic convictions 
—than that of any other country. The influence of the public on 
the editorial policy of the newspaper press through the medium 
of “letters to the editor” is more powerful than in any other 
country. “Public Opinion in France was and is chauvinism.”” 
Moreover, the national character of France resembles gaseous 
Public Opinion, in that both lay claim to rationality and logic 
but are in fact dominated by emotion.”* 


* Kritik, p. 372. Cf. Harold Nicolson: “Since only within the past few years have 
the British public been the true and direct sovereign of their own foreign policy” 
(Public Opinion Quarterly, 1:55, January 1937). This article, “British Public Opinion 
and Foreign Policy,” neatly illustrates the relation of the genetic groundwork responses 
ot public opinion to present alignment—or, in Ténnies’s terminology, of solid Public 
Opinion to ephemeral Public Opinion. 

*1 Ibid., pp. 373-4. 

*2 Ibid., pp. 510-11. 

3 Ibid., p. 525. 

*4 Ibid., p. 555. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE WAR 


More significant is the discussion of the influence of the War 
on the nature of public opinion phenomena. In war time, accord- 
ing to Tonnies, the essential character of Public Opinion becomes 
clearer; it is revealed as a social will intolerant of opposition. As in 
religion, doubt becomes the great sin.** In the World War, par- 
ticularly, the art of propaganda was developed as never before. 
Propaganda Tonnies defines as “the agitation of public opinion 
on a large scale for the purpose of spreading an idea without 
regard to its truth or accuracy.”** It is significant, he adds, that 
the word is borrowed from the Roman Catholic Church, and 
that only recently has it been employed in the special sense above 
indicated.” In the competition to propagandize the neutral na- 
tions, Germany and her allies were handicapped at the start. 
Their opponents not only displayed greater cleverness and un- 
scrupulousness; they also had control of the seas and of the cables. 
Great Britain, moreover, took full advantage of the common 
possession with the United States of the English language and of 
the fact that the states forming the “core” of the Union had for- 
merly been British colonies.” 

Such, in brief, is Tonnies’s theory of public opinion. What are 
its virtues and its limitations? The latter, doubtless, are obvious 
enough. Comprehensive as the treatise undoubtedly is, it suffers 
from at least two important omissions. The first is the failure to 
analyze the réle of pressure groups in the formation and manipv- 
lation of public opinion. Occasionally, Tonnies touches on that 
aspect of public opinion phenomena, as in his account of the 

25 Ibid., p. $44. 

26 Ibid., p. 79. 

27 Lord Bryce in Modern Democracies, published at about the same time as the 
Kritik, refers to “That dissemination by the printed word of untruths and fallacies and 
incitements to violence which we have learnt to call propaganda” (Vol. II, pp. 459-60). A 
detailed comparative account of the word “propaganda” in the more important western 
languages would be of real value. 

28 Op. cit., p. 550. Most German and Austrian writers concede, rather bitterly, the 
superiority of the Entente, especially the British propaganda. Cf. Wilhelm Bauer, Die 
Gffentliche Meinung in der Weltgeschichte (Potsdam 1930), Chapter XVIII. Adolf 


Hitler has paid a handsome tribute and acknowledged his indebtedness to the enemy's 
technique. (Mein Kampf, 63d ed., Munich 1933, pp. 193-4.) 
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repeal of the Corn Laws; but he nowhere develops the idea in any 
detail. Thus, read in the light of our present-day interest and 
objectives, the monumental treatise does somewhat resemble 
Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. It is only fair to say, 
however, that nearly all theories of public opinion developed 
prior to 1922 share this limitation. Indeed, the only social 
scientist who really had discovered and demonstrated the sig- 
nificance of interest or pressure groups as factors in the formation 
of public opinion was Arthur Bentley in his Process of Govern- 
ment (Chicago 1908).” It is regrettable that this profound and 
original work had not come to Tonnies’s attention. 


NO STATISTICAL APPLICATION 


The other limitation is perhaps even more serious. It is the 
absence of quantitative and statistical discussion—and, indeed, 
of any intimation as to the applicability of statistical technique to 
the study of public opinion. To some extent, no doubt, this 
omission is to be attributed to Tonnies’s view of the nature and 
purpose of sociology. As we have seen, he was an adherent of the 
formal school of sociology, which emphasizes (according to its 
critics, over-emphasizes) conceptual treatment. Nevertheless, there 
is a place even in TOnnies’s system for applied and for statistical 
sociology; and he had himself done notable statistical work in 
respect of suicide and of the business cycle, and had invented a 
method of correlation.” It is, therefore, not only regrettable but 
also surprising that in those sections of the Kritik devoted to the 
application of his concept he makes no use whatever of statistical 
technique. “Public Opinion in France was and is chauvinism,” 
he asserts. An investigation similar to that undertaken by Dr. 
Friedrich, set forth in the pages of this QuaRTERLY, seems to be 
called for here.** Similarly, the statement referred to above 
concerning the significance of letters to the editor in British 


*®“There is no public opinion . . . not actively reflecting or representing the activity 
of a group or set of groups” (op. cit., p. 236). 

8° Cf. Heberle, loc. cit., p. 10. 

*1“The Agricultural Basis of Emotional Nationalism,” 1:50-62 (April 1937). 
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public opinion might well have been tested statistically; and 
here, again, attention may be called to a recent statistical study 
in this very field.** Indeed, as one reads the pages of the Kritik 
and other treatises on public opinion written at about the same 
time, one is readily convinced that the major advance in the 
analysis of public opinion phenomena during the past decade or 
so lies in the application of quantitative methods to them. 


THE VALUE OF THE THEORY 


Despite these serious omissions, are there any elements of the 
Kritik of real value to contemporary students of public opinion? 
It is submitted that there are. In the first place, scattered through- 
out the treatise, as this summary of it may have shown, there are 
statements which evidence deep qualitative insight and which 
do admit of quantitative verification and development. Secondly, 
there is undoubted value in the emphasis on conceptual treatment 
of public opinion. Ténnies’s concept of public opinion forms an 
integral part of his concepts of society; and they, in turn, are fitted 
into a philosophy of history of remarkable sweep and power. It is, 
of course, possible to question the validity of the concepts and the 
philosophy; but it is difficult to deny that public opinion analysis 
and research must be related to some larger whole—whether that 
whole be called social philosophy, philosophy of history, or Welt- 
anschauung. Otherwise there is danger that research may degen- 
erate into what Thomas Reed Powell has called “counting man- 
holes over sewers.” 

Itis submitted, finally, that the historical-comparative approach 
to the study of public opinion phenomena, exemplified, albeit 
imperfectly, in the Kritik, is worthy of further study, refinement, 
and application. Study of the development of theorizing about 
public opinion offers convincing evidence that most descriptions 
and .evaluations of public opinion (including, for example, Mr. 
Lippmann’s) are marred by provincialism and lack of historical 

82H. Schuyler Foster, Jr., and Carl J. Friedrich, “Letters to the Editor as a Means 


of Measuring the Effectiveness of Propaganda,” American Political Science Review, 
31:71-9 (February 1937). 
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perspective. Statements which purport to be universally and eter- 
nally true are applicable only to public opinion in a given 
country at a given time. At least one may assume as a working 
hypothesis that public opinion phenomena in Great Britain differ 
from those in the United States, and that those phenomena change 
from century to century and from decade to decade. Thus his- 
torical studies of public opinion situations may serve the purpose 
of testing and enriching theories and concepts; and through the 
application of concepts historians may more successfully interpret 
movements in which public opinion has played an important 
part. For the complete understanding of public opinion the con- 
tinuous cooperation and mutual criticism of anthropologists, his- 
torians, political scientists, sociologists, and social psychologists is 
imperatively necessary.” 

88 Margaret Mead’s “Public Opinion Mechanism among Primitive Peoples” (Pudlic 
Opinion Quarterly, 1:5-17, July 1937) which applies and tests Professor Allport's 
definition of public opinion, is an excellent illustration. On the historical-comparative 
method, see Hermann Oncken, “Politik, Geschichtsschreibung und dffentliche Meinung,” 
in Historische und politische Aufsitze und Reden, 2 vols., (Munich and Berlin 1914), 
Vol. I, pp. 203-45; James Bryce, Modern Democracies; H. D. Lasswell, “The Com- 
parative Method of James Bryce,” in S. E. Rice, ed., Methods in Social Science (Chicago 


1931), pp. 468-79; and Merle Curti, “Public Opinion and the Study of History,” Public 
Opimon Quarterly, 1:84-7 (April 1937). 
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THE “PANEL” AS A NEW TOOL 
FOR MEASURING OPINION 


By PAUL LAZARSFELD and MARJORIE FISKE 


Dr. Lazarsfeld, who was for many years engaged in social and psycho- 
logical research at the University of Vienna, and subsequently became 
director of the Research Center of the University of Newark, is 
Research Associate in the School of Public Affairs, Princeton University, 
He is also Research Director of the Princeton Radio Project, an inves 
tigation supported by the Rockefeller Foundation. Miss Fiske (A.B. Mt 
Holyoke, A.M. Columbia) is an assistant in the Radio Project. 


FF scm two sources—the increased political interest all over the 
country and the increased use of market research in business—the 
polling of public opinion has now become a major issue. Thov- 
sands of people are interviewed daily and the techniques of 
adequate sampling procedure are constantly being refined. The 
labor and expense involved, however, have at the same time 
given rise to a modification of the current straw-vote procedures. 
Instead of taking a new sample for each poll, repeated interviews 
with the same group of people have been tried. The experiences 
met with and the problems involved in such a panel technique 
will be discussed here. The advantages of the panel procedure are 
the following: 

1. If, in a special study, one is interested in more than a straight 
“yes” or “no” answer to a question, and needs elaborate comments 
by the respondents, it takes considerable time to get the coopera 
tion of people and to improve their ability to express themselves. 
If such an effort has been successful with one group, one can 
capitalize upon it in each subsequent interview. For example, it s 
hardly possible to use a different group of people every week if 
detailed comments on a radio program or on issues of a magazine 
are needed. 

2. If one is interested in relating the opinions of people totheir 
personal characteristics, the repeated interview gives us an oppor- 
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tunity to accumulate knowledge regarding the respondents. It 
would be hardly possible in one interview to ask people about their 
leisure-time activities, give them a personality test, collect bio- 
graphical information, and so on. But it is possible to secure part 
of this information each time we return to the panel. 

3. Under certain circumstances, the statistical reliability of 
repeated interviews with panel members is greater than that of 
answers gained from a series of distinct samples. A change of a 
few per cent might be reliable in the former, but unreliable in the 
latter case. The panel, therefore, can be smaller than the serial 
sample. It is also technically easier to get good representation in 
one panel than to get the same effect with a great number of 
samples. 

4. In studying the attitudes of people toward an event which 
is itself extended in time, the panel is probably the only adequate 
tool of investigation. For instance, if we want to compare different 
programs in a series of radio broadcasts, it would be increasingly 
dificult to find, after each presentation, a random sample each 
member of which had also heard the previous presentation. In 
using a panel the steady listeners can be organized, at least to a 
certain degree. It is, of course, possible to select a sample at the 
end of the series consisting only of people who have heard each 
presentation; although memory would probably be confused here 
because recent impressions would falsify recollection of earlier 
reactions. A characteristic example in this connection is the wear- 
test sometimes made by textile manufacturers. Only repeated 
interviews will yield the necessary information. One might gener- 
alize by saying that wherever a time-pattern is being studied, only 
panels can be used. 

5. In certain cases, the panel isa necessary substitute for the use 
of @ control group, which latter is not as dependable a tool of 
research as is generally assumed. The use of control groups is 
taken from the physical sciences. The student of agriculture, 
for example, applies fertilizer to one part of a field and does not 
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apply it to the other part of the field. The difference in yield | | 


between the two parts, if reliable, can be safely taken as the effect 
of the fertilizer. In social research, however, the situation is not so 
simple. If we compare, for example, employed and unemployed 
people as to their political attitude in order to see what the politi- 
cal effects of unemployment are, we cannot assume that the 
employed people are an adequate control group for the unem- 
ployed. The control would be dependable only if we could take 
a number of people, throw half of them out of their jobs, and 
then see how their political attitudes change, compared with the 
employed group. But in any concrete research situation, the 
“control group” might have become unemployed for reasons 
which themselves affect the political attitudes. Most of the control 
groups available for social research are “self-selected” in this sense. 
By comparing, for instance, farmers who have radios with farmers 
who do not have radios in a rural non-electrified area, the latter 
group would prove to be, at the same time, the poorer farmers 
who cannot afford batteries. Therefore, any comparison between 
the two groups might pertain to economic differences much more 
than to the influence of radio ownership. 

Under certain conditions the panel is preferable to the control 
group method. If, for instance, we give radios to a number of 
farmers and then notice considerable differences without any great 
external changes occurring at the same time, it is safer to assume 
that these differences are caused by radio than it would be if we 
were to compare radio owners with non-owners as they cluster 
under natural conditions. In this way, the panel can be used for 
the tracing of influences whether they are general ones or whether 
they are influences which we, ourselves, introduced. It might have 
been possible, for instance, to ask a group of people how they felt 
about the Reorganization Bill before a speech by the President, 
and then repeat the question immediately after the speech had 
been delivered. Certainly this procedure would be more valid 


than comparing the opinions of people who have and who have | 
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not heard the President because in the latter case the opinions 
might influence the willingness or unwillingness to listen more 
than the listening might influence the opinions. 

6. The saving in cost which the use of a panel would mean is 
quite obvious and has already been mentioned. 


PROBLEMS IN USING THE PANEL 

The problems involved in using the panel are closely related 
to the advantages. Once people have been induced to cooperate in 
a panel, their patience can be taxed much further. But how difh- 
cult is it to get people’s participation? How great is the mortality 
even among those who have participated ? 

It is further probable that people who join a panel grow more 
articulate than those whom we approach by mere doorbell-ringing 
for a short poll questionnaire. But not all of them will be articulate 
and if we use the opinions of those who talk much, don’t we 
introduce a new fallacy? The problem of articulateness is not 
peculiar to the panel, but it does not enter into a poll where we 
ask only very simple questions. It becomes an essential problem in 
a panel, however, when it is set up for just this purpose. 

When we wonder how much the very fact that people belong 
to a panel makes their opinions less representative as time goes 
on, we face an important problem. The question involved here 
can be best understood by a systematic comparison of the panel 
with a sample used once for a poll or used once as a “jury”: such 
as, for instance, if a manufacturer has a new package carried from 
door to door and asks for reactions to it. 

A poll sample requires only that it be representative for the 
whole population of interest and large enough for the returns to 
be reliable. A jury introduces a new element. It has to be represen- 
tative too, but it differs from the poll sample by the fact that the 
individual approaches the test knowing that he will be called 
upon for an opinion. To give a concrete example: in a poll we 
ask people how they liked the speech they heard yesterday—in a 
jury we ask the members to pass judgment on a speech they will 
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presently be hearing. This “critical set” is a problem for the panel 
method as well as for the jury method. The panel also has to be 
statistically representative and large enough, just as poll and 
jury. The additional problem introduced by the panel is that we 
do not know what becomes of this “critical set” as a result of the 
repeated interviews. Do people become more and more critical— 
drift, so to speak, into a professional attitude—more and more 
divorced from the life situation of the general public? Or must we 
reckon with an increasing “freezing” of the attitudes of the panel 
members? This freezing could conceivably occur with, for exam- 
ple, people who have once explicitly stated their political attitude 
and are consequently less likely to change their minds than the 
general public. It might be, also, that people who have repeatedly 
tasted a manufacturer’s product become less discriminating. 

So it appears that the use of the panel as a measurement of 
public opinion holds great promise; but it also opens new areas 
for research which must be made before it can be used with 
safety. With the hope of aiding in the development of such 
research work, the following pages give information on some of 
the experiences with panels in recent years. 


CONTACT BETWEEN READERS AND EDITORS 

Extensive use of the panel method may bring to light benefits 
not anticipated in a theoretical analysis, as is proved by the three- 
year-old panel of the Woman’s Home Companion (Crowell 
Publishing Company). The immediate aim of the editors is to 
secure a closer contact with their readers. Such contact might 
have been established by means of the poll or the jury techniques, 
but for the particular purposes of the editors, the panel has proved 
of greater value: repeated contacts with the reader lead her to 
a feeling of personal relationship with the magazine which could 
not have been achieved by other means. The effects of this 
relationship upon the awareness and the articulateness of the 
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el-member, and the resulting advantages for this particular 
type of research, will be apparent in the following survey.’ 


ORIGINAL SELECTION 

The editors of the Woman’s Home Companion felt that the 
voluntary correspondence from readers was by no means repre- 
sentative of the magazine’s readers-at-large (since most of the mail 
simply requests pamphlets, etc.). Accordingly, in the fall of 1935 
they devised and put into effect the Reader-Editor plan, which 
they feel meets more adequately the editor’s desire for reader 
opinion. 

Inasmuch as the Woman’s Home Companion is read by 
women of all ages, positions, and economic levels, the problem of 
representativeness was not a difficult one. The initial group of the 
panel was recruited by six interviewers who entered the field 
somewhat at random, interviewing and selecting women of vari- 
ous ages, occupations, and income levels (regardless of their 
familiarity with the magazine). Interest was the one criterion of 
selection, and there was little difficulty in securing a group of 250 
women, including professional and business women, homemakers, 
mothers, and all possible combinations of these groups.’ After the 
original selection, the enrollment was gradually increased until 
the end of the first year* and ever since has remained at 1,500, a 
figure which insures returns of at least 1,000 questionnaires. 

Although one of the main problems of the panel technique is 
the enlisting of a sufficiently large group, there was apparently 
little difficulty on this score in the Reader-Editor plan. The inter- 
viewers of the original group of 250 women stressed the need of 
the magazine for closer contact with its readers, and the oppor- 


Tie will be interesting to see, in the light of future research, whether this effect is 
found in other experiments, for example, with young people, or a series of radio programs. 

* The final group included 91 per cent married women, since the primary aim of the 
plan is to maintain close contact with homemakers. Of this group, more than half have 
children. 

* After the selection of the first group of 250, the additional members were secured by 
means of a mailed questionnaire, accompanied by a friendly letter from the chairman of 
the group (the editor who is in charge of the entire panel). 
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tunity the individual would have to influence its make-up. It is F 


probable that a great many women were flattered by the attention, | ji 
and that the official title, “Reader-Editor,” was in itself an induce- 
ment. The remaining members of the group were subscribers to v 
the magazine, and the preliminary letter soliciting their interest i 
stressed, in addition to the above-mentioned points, cooperation c 
with the magazine for their mutual benefit. re 
MAINTAINING INTEREST r 
So much for the original spark of interest. There is usually : 
enough novelty about the creation of any panel to make the first 
selection relatively easy. In this case it was especially so, for many 
of the friends and relatives wrote (and continue to write, even | t 
after more than two years) to inquire whether they may join the : 


group. The maintenance of interest, however, calls for some care. 
The fact that the 1,500 Reader-Editors are selected from about q 


three million readers carries with it some prestige, and the work hi 
itself and the topics brought up in the questionnaires provide of 
much conversational material for the individual member. Another ga 
factor which tends to sustain the interest of the group is a small in 
magazine, Companion Piece, which is published expressly for of 
panel members. Since the Reader-Editors themselves, as well as 

the various editors of the magazine, contribute to this publication, 

it serves to add a note of intimacy to the relationship between staff 

and panel. 

There are cases on record of individuals who contemplate 
moving, and who wish to be assured that a change of address will Th 
not affect their relationship with the magazine. Other instances— att 
of the husband who wanted to carry on the work after his wife's op 
death, of children who write in regard to questions or articles, and on 
of relatives who wish to join the group—are further evidence of es 
the interest evoked by the plan. dé: 

Although interest in the panel is evidently becoming more | 

, rare suc 
widespread, and the number of requests for membership is increas ‘oe 


ing (because of additional space devoted to Reader-Editor topics 
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and the reports of the visiting Reader-Editors in the magazine 
itself), the mortality rate is about 25 per cent yearly. No effort is 
made to retain those who miss three consecutive questionnaires 
without offering explanation, beyond sending cards to them to 
inquire the reason for their neglect. About 50 per cent of these 
cards are returned with explanations; it is assumed that the 
remaining 50 per cent have simply lost interest. The vacancies 
thus created are filled by the same system of random sampling 
(based on subscription lists in various areas) that forms the basis 
for the original selection. 

The Reader-Editor panel offers conclusive substantiation for 
the assumption that the method affords unusual opportunity to 
procure a large body of information regarding individual mem- 
bers. Information compiled in the Reader-Editors’ preliminary 
questionnaire includes family size and the age of its members, 
husband’s occupation (and that of any other employed member 
of the family), type and size of home, furniture, equipment, 
gardens, domestic help, laundry methods, car ownership, and 
income level. The last page is devoted to the interests and hobbies 
of the panel member and her family, with the following heading: 


And now I want to know about your interests and hobbies, and what 
other members of your family like to do in their free time. Will you 
tell me whether you are a member of any civic, religious, social, or 
other organizations? What do you and your husband like to read, and 
how do you spend your vacations? I would also welcome any com- 
ments or suggestions you wish to make on the magazine. 


The remainder of this page is entirely blank, and importance 
attaches to the manner in which members take advantage of the 
Opportunity to talk about themselves and their families. Although 
no attempt has as yet been made at statistical analysis, the degree 
of articulateness seems to remain fairly consistent for the duration 
of membership. Another analysis which would be in keeping with 
such a study would be a comparison of articulate with less articu- 
late groups in regard to factual questions. 
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The questionnaires to date have covered a wide range of 
subjects, dealing with meal-planning and food-preparation, laun- 
dry, fashions, household equipment, leisure time, home decora- 
tions, and child care, with responses ranging from 56.3 per cent 
to 86.5 per cent, the average being about 76 per cent. Question. 
naires dealing with food seem to evoke the widest interest, while 
laundry problems, fashions, and housekeeping methods follow 
closely. There are many factors, such as the lapse of time before 
new members are enrolled to fill the places of those who have 
dropped out, seasonal pertinence of the problems discussed, and 
the number of women who have no children, which influence the 
percentage returns on the various questionnaires. The low response 
to some questionnaires, such as that on home improvements, may 
possibly be explained by specific factors, such as the fact that 
many of the women in the panel lack the necessary means to 
improve their homes. The time factor was apparently an impor- 
tant one in the questionnaire on holidays. It was received by the 
Reader-Editors about December 19, with directions to hold it 
until after the holiday season; naturally some women had lost 
interest by the first week in January. 

The chairman of the Reader-Editor group is responsible for 
the make-up of the questionnaires. The structure, of course, varies 
with the subject matter. The report on children, for example, 
contains six explicit questions relating to formal education and 
home education of children, in addition to a four-page sheet 
devoted to a double-page chart, with spaces for the names of four 
children, containing questions about their pastimes and social 
relationships, together with plans for the future. These questions 
are of the “often, seldom, never” type, with considerable space for 
detailed explanation. The last page is devoted to parental worries, 
attitudes of children toward parents, and the aspirations of parents 
for the future of their children. Each of these is prefaced witha 
friendly paragraph alluding to the problems of other parents and 
giving encouragement for the free expression of ideas. Investig 
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tion of the types of answers given to such questions gives evidence 
of a high degree of articulateness, and a willingness to express 
opinions even on intimate family matters. 

Since the questionnaire formulates definite problems perhaps 
not brought to members’ attention before, the perceptions of the 
group tend to increase as their contact develops, often resulting in 
voluntary comments and suggestions. Such a close relationship 
between the individual and a given reference point removed from 
his own life cannot be secured by a single contact, but must grow 
over a long period of more or less continuous association.* Reader- 
Editors’ correspondence pertaining to dietary problems, child care, 
etc., is relayed to the suitable department for study. For example, 
one woman wished to know more about the ingredients of a 
certain flour. Her problem was relayed to the Home Service Center 
of the magazine, which in turn experimented on various samples 
and sent a report to her. This element of personal relationship is 
heightened when a Reader-Editor visits New York at the invita- 
tion of the Companion.’ During the week of her visit she meets 
the staff members and discusses her particular problem with the 
experts in her special field of interest. 


USE OF QUESTIONNAIRE RETURNS 


During the three years that the Woman’s Home Companion 
has been using the panel method, the results of questionnaires 
have increasingly determined editorial and advertising policies. 


* An incidental point in this connection, and one, although strictly speaking unrelated to 
the panel method, is whether there is not a certain educational value for the member 
involved in such a relationship. Does she not, with this new reference point, tend to 
dramatize otherwise unnoticed elements in her daily life and so grow to an increased 
awareness of things and people about her? 

5 One Reader-Editor comes to New York at the Companion’s expense about every three 
weeks, for a visit of a week to ten days. She is chosen on the basis of geographical 
location, age, family, and economic leVel. The principle is to vary interests and types as 
much as possible. 

*The reports make no pretense at being market surveys, but the advertiser gets from 
them a very complete picture of how, for example, the 1,000 Reader-Editors spent the 
preceding Christmas holidays: what they served for dinner, what they received and gave 
as gifts, and the number of people they entertained. Other reports are valuable only for 
particular manufacturers; the questionnaire on labor-saving equipment and methods was 
sent to 597 women, with an 80 per cent response, On the basis of these reports several 
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Two weeks after the questionnaires have been mailed to the 
Reader-Editors, they are back on the desks of the statistical work- 
ers, who, in addition to keeping complete files for all Reader- 
Editors, analyze statistically each group of questionnaires before 
they are submitted to the research director, the chairman of the 
group, and the latter’s assistant who makes out the various reports 
for the editors and advertisers. The following introduction to one 
of the editors’ reports will explain their function: 


Under the title of Life’s Lighter Side, a four-page questionnaire con- 
taining 37 questions about recreation and hobbies was sent recently to 
the Companion’s Reader-Editor group. Though the questions were 
broken down into numerous subdivisions, requiring considerable time 
and thought to answer, 1,050 women (77.7 per cent) returned full 
reports. These women, Reader-Editors, bear a peculiarly intimate and 
responsible relation to the Companion, hence the information they 
give us is not dashed off at the top of their heads, but is the result of 
careful thought and often of consultation. 
The attached report contains a gold mine of suggestions for every 
editor and advertiser who wants a better understanding of the reader- 
consumer. How many women like to cook? Where does reading rank 
in the list of hobbies? What age group does the most entertaining at 
home? What improvements on radio and automobiles do these women 
want? How much time do they spend at the movies? In what areas 
are they most interested in house plans? Is shopping a chore for them? 
These and scores of other questions are answered in the following 
pages. Breakdowns as to age (under 30, 31 to 40, over 41) and popu- 
lation areas (cities, large towns, small towns) are given wherever they 
add to the accuracy of the picture. 

In addition to these periodical reports, supplementary reports are 

often submitted to the editors, such as the one based on radio in 

the Hobbies questionnaire.’ 


bulletins were prepared for use by advertisers and the magazine's advertising salesmen. 
Detailed information was given regarding refrigerator ownership by sections, make, age, 
length of ownership, method employed prior to ownership, reasons for change, effect on 
housekeeping (with detailed explanations), shortcomings, value as money saver, and 
suggestions for improvement. Similar reports were drawn up for washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, and kitchen ranges. 

7In studying this radio section, it was found that answers of the Reader-Editors fell 
into four groups: advertising, while overdone, is a necessity they are willing to put up 
with; programs are acceptable except for children’s programs, which they feel are too 
sensational and full of slang; for themselves, the Reader-Editors like light music, espe 
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The last page of the Annual Re-check questionnaires was 
devoted to Reader-Editors’ opinions on “The State of the Nation.” 
A supplementary report on this question was also issued to the 
editors, containing a lengthy list of excerpts from these answers.” 

The conclusion to be drawn from the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion system is that, at least in this instance, the panel technique 
is admirably flexible. How flexible it is for other kinds of research 
remains to be determined by analysis of the other uses made of the 


method.’ 


THE PANEL IN CULTURAL RESEARCH 


The panel method is being used to some extent in the cultural 
field, notably by the National Board of Motion Picture Review, 
which has a group consisting of 250 of its volunteer members who 
are interested in selecting those motion pictures most suitable for 
children under twelve, and those that can be called “family 
pictures.” The members are for the most part women, and since 
the previews are in the morning, are necessarily women of com- 
parative leisure, although a scattering of students belong to the 
group. There is no trouble in securing volunteers, since apparently 
the pleasure of seeing a picture before one’s neighbor does is very 
great. No attempt at censorship is made, but recommendations 
based on “appropriateness” are sent to magazines, clubs, schools, 
parent-teacher organizations, and similar groups throughout the 
country, which in turn distribute them to individuals. 


cially while doing housework; in regard to appearance, most of them dislike the present 
style in cabinets, which they feel do not fit in with the rest of their furniture; in the 
miscellaneous group are found comments as to the make of radio preferred, the program 
selections of their husbands, observations on television, kitchen radios, and high-fidelity 
equipment, etc. The significant fact here is that one out of every ten women volunteered 
comments, for the most part in the section on criticism of children’s programs. 

® Significant data were found here: Reader-Editors from New England showed a more 
Negative attitude than did those in the West; great interest in strikes was manifest, but 
for the most part only in areas where there had been a great many; unemployment relief 
was the next most important topic, followed by national politics in general, the rdle of 
the church in contemporary life, and the Aryan vs. non-Aryan conflict. 

_* Space permits a discussion of only two more uses of the panel method. Other espe- 
cially noteworthy applications of the panel have been made by the British Broadcasting 
Company in its investigation of listeners’ opinions, and by a food company to gather 
information concerning its products. 
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The Board is extremely conscious of the defects of the panel, 
particularly in regard to its representativeness, but feels that any 
other sampling procedure would prove too expensive. About 
twenty-five members review each picture, and though some 
attempt is made to weight the answers on the basis of what is 
known concerning each member, the group is assuredly not a 
cross-section of the motion picture audience. This is not to deny, 
of course, that members may be qualified to judge which pictures 
are best for other people’s children to see. 

Since there is no discussion, and since the pictures cover a 
wide field, the Board of Review’s use of a panel seems to have no 
advantage except that of economy in time and money. A jury, or 
even a poll, would have similar results; there is no change in trend 
and no time factor. 


SOCIOLOGICAL USE OF THE PANEL 

In February 1937 a nationwide sociological study called Mass 
Observation was inaugurated in England. This illustrates a point 
made earlier in this discussion: when a study encompasses changes 
and trends over a period of time, or when a great wealth of 
detailed material about given individuals is sought, the panel is 
the most practicable means of securing such data. The Mass 
Observation plan seeks both types of information—changes and 
minute data—on a nationwide scale as an attempt to get at the 
main attitudes or types of behavior in a given society. It is the 
belief of the originators of the plan that application of anthropo- 
logical methods in contemporary social research, involving a study 
of the smallest details of behavior, will be the tool by which 
“unwritten laws may be written down and invisible forces made 
visible.” Space does not permit a detailed analysis of this experi- 
ment,”° but a brief outline of the plan will be of some value as an 


illustration of the potentiality of the panel method. 
10 See First Year's Work, by Mass Observation, edited by Charles Madge and Tom 


Harrison, with an essay on “A Nationwide Intelligence Service,” by Bronislaw Malinow- 
ski, University of London, Lindsay-Drummond, London, March 1938. 
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On February 12, 1937, thirty people who did not know each 
other, who were in widely-scattered areas, and who were of 
widely-ranged ages and income levels, wrote down everything 
that occurred to them on that day in as great detail as they could 
muster. At about the same time, six observers went to a Lan- 
cashire cotton town where they devoted all of their time to 
participation in and description of the lives about them. Another 
group went to another town where the members of the former 
community were accustomed to spend their holidays. The first 
group of thirty, plus hundreds more who later volunteered to 
join their ranks, recorded impressions, opinions, and actions; in 
short, everything they noticed in themselves or those around them. 
The two groups that entered into the life of the communities 
were instructed to observe in much the same fashion but were 
also given instructions from time to time as well as elaborate 
questionnaires, dealing with specific factors of smoking, drinking, 
gambling, and the like. There were, then, three kinds of reports: 
day surveys on the twelfth of each month made by observers all 
over the country, area surveys consisting of detailed reports on 
community life by full-time observers, and studies of isolated 
factors.” 

Strictly speaking, the first group is the most analogous to 
the panel, since the day surveys consist of periodic reports by the 
same group of people concerning their own opinions and activ- 
ities. The full-time observers within given communities are more 
comparable to trained interviewers or to what the anthropologist 
calls “informants.” If the community is so small that each member 
of it is interviewed about various aspects of his life, then the 
community itself forms another panel. If surveys of specific factors 
such as smoking and reading habits, on the other hand, are given 
toa random sample of the general population as well as to the 
day-survey people and the community observers, it is hoped that 


‘! There is no mention of how these questionnaire respondents were selected or inter- 


viewed; they may have been observers, members of the two communities studied, a 
random sample, or all three. 
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these two types of material, the unselective detailed mass of day 
surveys, and the controlled interview-questionnaire, may even- 
tually be used to check as well as to supplement each other. Such 
a plan depends for its success on the sifting and classifying of the 
day-survey material by trained research workers and clearly- 
determined points of reference. The workers are becoming more 
and more skilled, but there is increasing need for a structural 
index of the material which will be the basis for transforming a 
mass of subjective material into objective data. 

Although a survey of the studies completed up to the present 


time does not logically fall under the scope of the present paper, 
the study is attracting so much attention that a summary of the 
reports in the volume just published may be of interest to the 


reader: 


1. Smoking as a social habit. This study is the result of an analysis of 
a fairly detailed questionnaire, aimed to determine whether there is a 
sectarian feeling between smokers and non-smokers which will be in 
turn significant of man’s tendency to distinguish socially between 
those who share his habits and those who do not. Results are varied: 
50 per cent of the smokers are tolerant toward non-smokers and vice 
versa. Non-smokers are more apt to pity smokers than are smokers 
apt to pity non-smokers, while the latter group more frequently shows 
hostility toward the former. Non-smokers are apt to be complimented 
on their abstinence—probably to cover embarrassment. Other findings 
relate to age at which smoking was started in the two sexes and the 
endurance of the habit. 

2. Pub-goers. The report in this volume covers only the rdéle of the 
public house in one town; in the fall a more comprehensive study, 
The Pub and the People, will be published. The present survey in- 
cludes age distribution, distribution of pub-goers by days of week, sex 
differences, and hour distributions. 

3. 4 New Social Grouping—Littlewoods.‘* This is a survey of what 
has become a vital factor in English life, the football pools. These are 
played for small stakes with a fairly high chance of winning something 
although the chances for a fortune are very slight. The weekly routine, 
in fact the outlook on life, of the working class has been altered by the 
effects of this drug, resulting in a general increase in optimism and 
more excitement on certain days of the week when the mail brings 


12 The name of the sponsor of England's largest football pool. 
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schedules or results. The political implications too are widespread, since 
pools are often the subject of much party haranguing. 
4. Blackpool Laughs, is a survey of the town to which many of the 
cotton workers go for their holidays. This study will also be published 
in greater detail in the fall, at the result of the full-time work of thirty 
observers. The present survey is limited to entertainment and especially 
to the type of joke or situation that makes people laugh whether in 
motion picture theaters, the vaudeville, or the legitimate stage. 

To date, the volunteer writers of day surveys have submitted 
some 1,730 reports (none of which was guided by a selective prin- 
ciple), which are to form the basis for detailed studies. The delib- 
erate omission of selective principles was considered essential for 
the removal of preconceptions, but as the observers become more 
and more skilled, they will be told to observe specific factors or 
trace special influences in their lives. Obviously such a scheme is 
entirely dependent upon the capacities of the observers, and, as 
the authors of the plan admit, they are apt to become more and 
more articulate, more and more skilled in detached observation. 
And, in the process, they become different from those whom they 
observe. Earnest critics of the plan,* however, believe with 
its authors that although observers will report society not as 
it is but as it seems to them, still the social attitude of any individ- 
ual is determined by two influences: himself and other people. 
Insofar as this attitude is determined by himself, it is not represen- 
tative but more detached and conscious as his period of observa- 
tion extends. But where this attitude is determined by normal and 
everyday relationships, it, too, will be normal. Here, again, are 
posed the old problems of how representative we may consider an 
increasingly articulate person to be and what happens to him after 
he has been a member of such a group for some time. The 
encouraging feature of this experiment, however, lies in the 
possibility of a solution by the comparison of the results from the 
controlled interviews with the information sifted from the details 
of the day surveys. 


28 See Malinowski’s analytical discussion of the plan, pp. 83-121, op. cit. 
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CONCLUSION 

All of these studies have been much too experimental in 
form to permit concrete generalization as to the efficacy of the 
panel method as a tool for research. The sponsors of the Mass 
Observation and the Reader-Editor groups agree that one of the 
greatest advantages of the method is the increased awareness of 
the individual of what is happening to him and those about him. 
Undoubtedly, this results in an increased ability for self-expression 
over a period of time. But, just this apparent advantage leads 
again to the problem of the representativeness of the articulate 
group, which, together with the problem of what happens to a 
person’s “critical set” during the period of panel membership 
indicates the need for further study. When the answers to these 
and related problems have been sought, the principles somewhat 
experimentally adopted in the various fields of research may 
perhaps be extended to a theory of panel application that will 
enhance its practical value and extend its scope. 
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BUSINESS NEWS COVERAGE 


By HOWARD J. CARSWELL 


Mr. Carswell has been a newspaperman since his graduation as a 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering from Purdue University in 1925. For 
several years he was with the Chicago Tribune, occupying a copyreader's 
chair in the business and financial section at the time of the 1929 
collapse. Mr. Carswell worked in the Washington bureau of the Wall 
Street Journal for a short time before going to New York in the sum- 
mer of 1934, when he joined the financial staff of the World-Telegram, 
the paper for which he is now writing. 


Business is the most general phase of human endeavor from the 
truck driver to the millionaire industrialist. Upon business depends 
the livelihood of us all, directly or indirectly. As to newspaper 
policy, the presumption is justifiable that the broad field of business, 
industry and finance is the greatest topic of interest among men. 
Certainly it is what men talk about most. 

Business and financial news coverage in any realistic sense is 
a responsibility of the metropolitan press, for it is in the big cities 
that the overwhelming bulk of this news has its source. In lesser 
communities business events are considered “local” and placed in 
the general news section. New York City sets the example in 
financial and business coverage, and therefore bears the brunt of 
discussion of this branch of daily journalism. And male readership 
is the crux of the matter. 

Business news should possess the broadest reader appeal 
among businessmen, but does it? Apparently not. 

The empirical test is advertising, which is selected and paid 
for on a cool and dry basis of readership, its quantity and quality. 
Business and financial sections are conspicuously poor advertising 
mediums, except as to banks and securities issues, which alone 
indicate their narrow reader appeal and absence of broad public 
following. 

Another indicator is a research of George Gallup, a serious 
student of reading habits. His studies show that, out of 54 typical 
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features of city newspapers, the news items of the business and 
financial columns are among the poorest, even among men, in 
reader attraction. They are substantially below even the stock 
market quotations. They lag astonishingly far behind sports, 
comics, general news, and pictures. In fact, the reader interest is 
so listless among businessmen that it should cause much concern 
to the publishers. 

Seemingly fewer men peruse the financial news items than 
look over the bond, New York Curb, and “Big Board” tables, 
Where financial briefs attract only 6 per cent of the male readers, 
the sport lead story is read by 28 per cent and the sports columnist 
by 33 per cent. The picture page is scanned by 86 per cent, the 
poorest comic by 33 per cent and the best comic by 59 per cent. 
Forty-two per cent of the men read the weather story, 42 per cent 
the banner Page 1 news lead, 49 per cent the editorial cartoon, 28 
per cent any editorial, and 97 per cent are attracted by one or more 
news stories in the main section. 

If the Gallup research is truly indicative, then a mere 6 per 
cent of the men read the financial and business briefs, whereas 19 
per cent scan the price quotations of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and g per cent those of the New York Curb. Male 
reader interest in the financial, or Wall Street, editorial column is 
11 per cent, and of the bond tables 7. per cent. Percentages are 
infinitesimal for women. 

The Gallup compilation, which is copyrighted by his adver- 
tising agency, Young & Rubicam, is based on some 100,000 inter- 
views with adult newspaper readers of forty dailies in all parts of 
the United States, and covers a period of ten years. Thirty-three of 
the papers are in cities of 100,000 or more population. The inter- 
views reflect what people actually have read in typical issues, and 
not what they occasionally or regularly read. Hence the findings 
give a quantitative measurement of what men and women actually 
read in their newspaper. 

If the Gallup percentages are accepted, then it is downright 
amazing that the same proportion of men play the cross-word 
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puzzle feature as read the financial news briefs. And going further, 
this indicated 6 per cent barely exceeds the reader attraction among 
men of the horoscope, bridge, and love fiction features! The big 
city press does not supply its male readers with what they want in 
the way of business and financial news. Editorial direction is out 
of touch with the public. 

Of further pertinency to the broad question of public opinion 
and mass readership are some simple figures which must be 
considered in any discussion of reading habits. If $1,200 is the 
average annual income per family for the nation, then it may be 
safely assumed that the average yearly income of the bulk of news- 
paper readers might be somewhere around $1,500. At any rate, 
most of those who look over big city newspapers earn $40 a week 
or less. 

Moreover, only one American in five owns a stock or bond of 
any kind, and only one in six owns a security which is dealt in on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

So what is the explanation for this spectacular dearth of 
readership among businessmen ? 


TOO MUCH WALL STREET 


Even the casual peruser of the news sections on finance and 
business in New York, Chicago, and other large cities is impressed 
by the continual emphasis on Wall Street and upon news which 
directly concerns bankers, brokers, investors, and speculators. In 
fact, they seem obsessed with stocks, bonds, and the mechanics of 
money and credit. They are surfeited with repetitious indexes on 
money, securities, commodities, and industrial activity. These are 
valued marketwise, and are of hypersensitive concern to specula- 
tors. The apparent unconcern of the general public is disregarded. 

Thus the questions arise: Is this good public policy? Is this 
sound journalistic policy? And even as to the publisher’s own 
profit-interest, is this sensible business policy? Each answers 


itself: No! 
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The plausible explanation for the narrow editorial emphasis 
on Wall Street and the money market is that financial and business 
coverage, a relatively young branch of daily journalism, did not 
attain major departmental rating until the prosperous 1920’s and 
the surging bull market of a decade ago. Prior to the boom this 
consisted of commodity and security reports crowded in with the 
want-ads in the back of the paper. 

In the post-war decade, which Westbrook Pegler has referred 
to as the “era of wonderful nonsense,” newspaper readers actually 
did scan the stock market tables. Extra dividends had razzle dazzle, 
Wall Street was the cynosure of the business world, and the 
American public liked it. 

Newspaper managements took their cue and enlarged space 
allotments to finance and business news. Under stress of competi- 
tion, yet mostly because the readership desired it, the stock and 
bond tables were expanded. Today they are handled with sur- 
prising dispatch (and at considerable cost). 

However, the collapse of 1929 not only disillusioned many 
thousands from speculating with their savings, but also made 
antiquated the politico-social philosophy and business ethics which 
characterized the booming 1920’s. Moreover, wholly new social 
and economic problems have arisen. 

Markets in stocks, bonds, and major farm commodities are 
now under the clamp of federal regulation, and the public is 
spectacularly not “in the market.” 

The public’s mood is changed, and ever-changing. Financial 
and business editing has not kept the pace, and the editorial atti- 
tude today is reminiscent of the rampant bull market of a decade 
ago. Coverage is still focused on the securities markets, however 
unconcerned most of the readership may be. The New York Stock 
Exchange is treated as the fountainhead of all news of the business 


and financial world. 
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POPULAR TREATMENT NEEDED 
= 


What about the public, and the ordinary businessman? 
Popular treatment is little tried. If industrial and banking eco- 
nomics are inherently complex and above the average person’s 
comprehension, certainly it is highly presumptuous to give them 
such emphasis without benefit of elucidation and interpretation. 

There is too much “pulse feeling” in the form of sundry 
indexes. Week after week these sections are laden with routine 
reports on excess banking reserves, bank clearings, freight-car load- 
ings, the production of steel, oil, electricity, autos, and so on. Their 
value as indexes is conceded, but it is the speculator who values 
them most. How are they as reading matter? Not many heed them, 
so how can they be deemed of such surpassing importance if 
few of the public catch their significance, if, indeed, they notice 
them at all? 

An exaggerated importance (as in 1929) is imputed to the 
New York Stock Exchange. The news columns are turned over 
to recapitalizations, foreign exchange fluctuations, the mechanics 
of money and credit, and to legalistic regulations of the SEC. 

This editorial attitude is open to challenge. In the first place, 
such news is routine and repetitious much of the time. It is technical 
to the lay reader and lacks popular interest. It is questionable from 
the broad standpoint of social and public policy. Such narrow scope 
is not good journalism and as reading matter it is stuffy and 
unpopular, as Dr. Gallup’s research has indicated. 

Coverage should envisage the whole panorama of business, 
industry, and finance—of technology and research; promotion and 
advertising; retail, wholesale, and foreign trade; problems of 
management and competition. Anything within the purview of 
business affairs should be eligible. The editing should be reader- 
minded and not investor-minded. And when covered it should not 
be as trade news but as popular reading matter. 

However, if and when this change is made there are two 
considerations which must be faced with candor and realism. One 
is the matter of developments which are “technical” and hence 
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regarded as lacking general interest. The other is that the reporting 
of new products and industrial processes may entail the giving of 
too much “free advertising.” These objections are, in my opinion, 
ill taken, or at least exaggerated. 


IS “TECHNICAL” NEWS INTERESTING? 

The attitude today is truly naive as to what is “technical.” 
Financial editors do not consider condition statements of the Bank 
of England as “technical” for they accord them good space, how- 
ever routine they may be at the moment. Nor do they deem 
fluctuating foreign exchanges as “technical,” though nearly all 
newspaper readers do. Excess banking reserves are always worthy 
of mention, whether routine or not, yet I venture the opinion that 
not one person in a hundred knows what they are and can explain 
their significance. 

The torrential routine of the New York Stock Exchange is 
eagerly followed, as are the promulgations of the SEC. Are not 
these “technical” to the man on the street, if not incomprehensible 
to him? And are they interesting and popular as reading matter? 
Obviously not! 

Corporate recapitalizations are also “technical” to the lay 
reader, and dismal as reading matter. Most of the time these 
concern only stock and bond holders of the corporation under 
discussion, and do not concern the general public. 

Many developments are reported in the trade and technical 
press. These could be handled as popular news, and they would 
interest the banker and broker as much as anyone else. New 
commercial products are continually flowing into the stream of 
competition. New commercial markets are arising; old ones are 
receding. Industrial processes are improved and new ones devel- 
oped. If these be “technical,” they are no more so than are the 
mechanics of money and credit or the sundry “pulse feeling” 
indexes which so burden these sections of the metropolitan press. 

A most significant and unheralded aspect of prolonged eco- 
nomic depression has been its incalculable impetus to industrial 
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research. New products, new processes emerge from research 
laboratories, and promise to start new industries and revolutionize 
others. This is particularly true in the strident, progressive chem- 
ical industries. Here is news, indeed, and businessmen and the 
public want to read about it if handled from the commercial or 
businesswise slant, and not as scientific or technical engineering. 

Consider the praiseworthy progress of recent years in the 
reporting of scientific news. Science is technical in the fullest sense 
of the word, and covers the gamut from atomic physics to astron- 
omy, from anatomy to archeology. Not so long ago newspapers 
were haphazardly glamorous, if not irresponsible, in their attitude 
toward science. Today science is given serious and respectful 
attention by the press, and is covered by trained writers who give 
it factually correct, yet popular, treatment. 

Business and industrial technology and research could, and 
snould, be given similarly popular treatment. 


HOW ABOUT “FREE ADVERTISING”? 


As to “free advertising” in business coverage, look at the New 
York Stock Exchange! Financial editors give it more “free adver- 
tising” than any other institution in the world. Small restraint 
is exercised where banks and brokerage firms are concerned, and 
this is particularly true in regard to new bond and capital issues. 

The stage, the cinema, night clubs, books, women’s fashions, 
and professional sports are “glamorized” by newspapers in picture 
and type all the way from Bangor to Walla Walla. There is small 
restraint as to “free advertising” here, although these are commer- 
cial enterprises. Yet there is definite public attraction, and hence 
it is interesting reading matter. But so is business and industrial 
news and events if given popular treatment, and not as trade news 
in a routine technique. 

A corollary aspect here of “free advertising” is mention of trade 
names and brands. Sooner or later this editorial problem must be 
faced with honesty and realism. Financial and business editors 
seem loath to do this. 
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Consider the New York Yankees, for example. That is a trade 
name for a prosperous business enterprise. So is Joe Louis. So are 
Snow W hite and I'd Rather Be Right. Why cannot the same edi- 
torial latitude be allowed for industrial products? 

“Cellophane” and “Monel Metal” deserve mention as trade 
names as much as do “Ziegfeld Follies” and “New York Yankees,” 
granted an intrinsic news value for each occasion. 

And the public will like it. A few years ago the editors of 
Time explored new types of business stories to improve the news. 
magazine’s “Business and Finance” section. They found the field 
so expansive and fertile that it was decided to start a new maga- 
zine, and Fortune was launched. 


SUBJECTS FOR BUSINESS NEWS 

A business story may pertain to fish-liver oils and their remark- 
ably increased commercial importance; to the comeback of piano 
manufacturing; to the notable development of quick-frozen foods 
which threatens to revolutionize a whole field in merchandising; 
to the unusual potentialities of the photographic “micro-film” for 
replacing paper records in libraries, banks, corporations, and many 
another place. 

Factory methods are now applied to poultry and egg produc- 
tion. Microbe production is becoming a new industry. Application 
of geophysical science to prospecting for petroleum has shown 
amazing results, causing revision of our whole concept of national 
crude oil reserves. 

There are significant and interesting developments under 
way in locomotive design, quick refrigeration, air-conditioning, 
bank service charges, industrial movies, “technical” plywood or 
compounded lumber, transparent plastics, glass, industrial uses of 
silver and other rare metals, and in paints and lacquers. 

In four brief years since Prohibition’s repeal whiskey-making 
by the big distillers has become a large-scale chemical science. 
Scientific industrial methods are replacing a traditional art prac- 
tised for two centuries. Thanks to a new and most significant vapor 
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smelting process, magnesium promises to become one of the great 
commercial metals. Rare metals like indium and columbium are 
now useful and available to industry. Milk is being studied as a 
possible raw material for new industrial products. 

The current industrialization of the South has many signifi- 
cant aspects. Its expansion in textiles and paper is familiar, yet of 
more importance is the South’s abundance of renewable raw 
materials as cellulose, starch, and vegetable oils. Industrialization 
of the Gulf Coast, especially in chemical lines, is very significant. 

All these concern business, businessmen, and the public. 

Business and financial editors should take fuller cognizance of 
the current sensation of publishing, the candid camera technique 
and edited pictures after the bright example of Life magazine. 
Other sections of the daily newspaper realize this. If financial 
editors do not, their public does. 

Another noteworthy trend is the way big business organiza- 
tions are liberalizing their attitude toward the press and toward 
disclosure of information to the public. Their relationships embrace 
labor, consumers, stockholders, and now the government. Many 
business stories are now available which could not be had 
before. 

Finally, to revert to the question of the publisher’s self-interest, 
business and financial sections are conspicuously poor advertising 
mediums. This is a touchy subject, and newspapers are inevitably 
suspect as to editorial bias. However, the common sense of the 
matter is that financial independence is more conducive to impar- 
tiality and conscientious service to the reading public than is 
financial weakness. If business news were sufficiently popularized 
and the reader following expanded, these sections might attract 
advertising revenues which they obviously miss now. 

Give the public what it wants. This might even be termed the 
credo of businessmen under capitalism, subject to restraints of 
propriety, law, and the simple virtues of honesty and good faith. 
The field of business, industry, and finance is potentially great and 
fertile for newspaper coverage. 
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MEASURING RELATIONSHIPS 


AMONG GROUP OPINIONS 


By ROSS STAGNER 


The author is Assistant Profes- 
sor of Psychology at the University 
of Akron and chairman, committee 
on the psychology of peace and war, 
Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues. 


Many studies of public opinion 
seem to deal chiefly with the count- 
ing of noses, or the determina- 
tion of how many persons in a given 
classification endorse a_ specified 
opinion. In some cases studies have 
attempted to show correlations of 
one attitude (a number of related 
opinions) with another attitude or 
cluster of opinions. Thus, we have 
studies of the correlation of attitude 
toward Communism with attitude 
toward war or correlation of attitude 
toward prohibition and toward birth 
control. While these studies serve a 
useful place in the development of 
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our fund of knowledge about the 
attitude patterns which develop in 
American culture, they do not reveal 
the “composition” or the significance 
of specific opinions. 

The present investigation seeks 
to determine in a more precise and 
quantitative way just what it means 
when subjects indicate a certain 
opinion. The question in mind may 
be considered analogous to that in 
the mind of the clinician when he 
employs the free-association tech- 
nique to determine what certain 
words, symbols, and situations mean 
(in a very fundamental sense) to his 
patient. That is: when a patient te 
ports a dream or fantasy to a psychi- 
atrist, the meaning is to be found 
more in the associations of thes 
ideas than in the ideas directly 
pressed. In the same way, the fac 
that a subject dislikes “Commu 
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W tee nists” may be less important than cient by means of the computing 
what “Communist” means to him. diagrams for tetrachoric correlations 
However, the free-association method prepared by Thurstone and as- 
can be used only individually, and it _sistants. 
can be used only with subjects who The larger portion of the test 
can be put into the appropriate situ- material consisted of words and 
ation and given adequate instruc- phrases to which the subject reacted 
4 tion. This difficulty prevents the use by crossing out those he disliked. 
thd ~ . “ . ” . 
of the free-association method with a Such items as “labor union,” “Social- 
4 ” “ ° ° ” “ °° > ” 
random sample of adult subjects, mig capitalist, spiritualist, 
whereas public opinion studies need ers wage law, Holy Com- 
ar: munion,” and other phrases identify- 
to be made with just such groups. sal. relia; 4 political ; 
ar tes ing social, religious, an itical in- 
To meet this difficulty, the tech- 8 ae grows, po 
sigue of corrdating specific re stitutions were presented. A total of 
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forty of these stereotypes were em- 
sponses was employed. The fre- m 
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2. The U.S. should force the Euro- 
pean countries to pay off their war 
debts. 

3. The U.S. should stop immigration 
to give American workers more jobs. 
4. If we have we 
should deport the excess workers to 
their native countries. 

5. If we buy European-made goods, 
we make the depression in this coun- 
try last longer. 

6. Recovery has been delayed by the 
large number of strikes. 

7. Labor unions are justifiable only if 
they refrain from the use of strikes. 
8. The people who complain most 
about the depression wouldn't take a 


unemployment 


job if you gave it to them. 

9g. The vast majority of those in the 
lower economic classes are there be- 
cause they are stupid or shiftless, or 
both. 

10. Unemployment insurance 
saddle us with a nation of idlers. 


would 


Several pairs of adjectives were also 
presented with the request that the 
subject choose the one he preferred. 
Of these, we shall mention only the 
pair “liberal-conservative.” 

The subjects were random adults 
in Akron, Ohio. Table I is computed 
from 50 men and 50 women, parents 
of high school students, and Table II 
from a similar group, parents of uni- 
versity students. The two groups 
gave comparable results, as deter- 
mined by random samples of the 
data. 

Turning now to the results 
shown in Table I, we see that the 
stereotypes show very definite rela- 


the 


ten opinions 


tionships with 
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studied. Taking a few examples 
from the table, we see that believing 
the “U.S. should have the largest 
military and naval air force im the 
world” is positively associated with 
both “Democrat” and “Republican” 
and also with a preference for “con- 
servative” as opposed to “liberal,” 
This opinion is negatively associated 
with “soviet,” and approximately 
zero with the other stereotypes listed, 
The opinion that “recovery has been 
delayed by the large number of 
strikes” is positively associated to a 
high degree with “Republican,” and 
“Fascist,” and somewhat with “Wall 
St.” and “conservative.” It is nega 
tively associated with “Democrat,” 
“labor union,” “soviet,” and “Social- 
ist.” The opinion that “The vast 
majority of those in the lower eco 
nomic classes are there because they 
are stupid or shiftless, or both” is 
positively associated with “Republi- 
can,” “American Liberty League,” 
“Fascist,” and “conservative,” but is 
negatively associated with “Demo 
crat,” “labor union,” and “soviet.” 
The significance of the stereo 
types is seen by comparing the col- 
umns. The first five opinions are 
distinctly nationalist in their signif 
cance. On these we find little or no 
difference between the Republicans 
and Democrats, as measured here. 
The 
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opinions, the last five. Here we find 
that “Republican” is identified with 
opposition to labor unions, strikes, 
unemployment insurance, etc. 

Another pair of stereotypes se- 
lected for study was “American Lib- 
erty League” and “soviet.” The 
results for “American Liberty 
League” proved to be a duplicate of 
those for “Republican.” The correla- 
tion of plus .35 between “soviet” and 
rejection of unemployment insur- 
ance is difficult to interpret. 

Comparing “Fascist” and “So- 
cialist,” we find “Fascist” positively 
associated with three of the five anti- 
labor opinions, while “Socialist” is 
negatively associated with these and 
also with the nationalistic opinions 
used. It is curious to observe that, 
despite the definite opposition be- 
tween Fascist and Socialist as shown 
in these correlations, the two cross- 
outs themselves give a correlation of 
plus .55. In the absence of better evi- 
dence, we have interpreted this as 
resulting from presence in the sub- 
jects studied of a large number of 
persons who seek “the middle of the 
road,” who cherish the hope of be- 
ing able to avoid the choice between 
Fascism and Socialism. 

Another pair of frequently op- 
posed stereotypes is “labor union” 
and “Wall St.” This contrast did not 
develop as consistently as one might 
expect. “Labor union” is, of course, 


strongly negatively associated with 
anti-labor and anti-working-lass 
opinions. It shows no consistent na- 
tionalism, such as has been suggested 
by some observers. The two opin- 
ions suggesting limiting foreign 
workers show slight positive associa- 
tion. “Wall St.” is negatively related 
to national military preeminence; 
the only other correlations worth 
mentioning are anti-labor opinions, 
which are positive. 

The results of choice between 
the paired comparison, “liberal-con- 
servative,” are interesting im connec- 
tion with proposals to establish a 
conservative political party in this 
country. Persons preferring “conser- 
vative” would endorse a platform 
which was definitely opposed to the 
use of strikes by labor unions; they 
would like to force payment of war 
debts, and they lean toward drastic 
exclusion of immigration. It would 
evidently be a party of the middle 
and upper economic strata—or, bet- 
ter, of people who identify them- 
selves with the middle and upper 
economic strata. 

The second table illustrates the 
results obtained when the same 
method of analysis is applied to 
stereotypes. “Capitalist” is positively 
related to “Republican,” “American 
Liberty League,” “Fascist,” and 
“Wall St.” “Radical” is associated 
with “Democrat,” “soviet,” “Amer- 
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TABLE II 
Intercorrelations of Stereotypes 
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Republican 01 12 .68 .28—.20 .24 © = .40 
Democrat or 0 05 ao 2 = 
Soviet 12 .29 —06 .4!1 64 45 08 
American Liberty League 68 .43 —.06 —10 00 —.04 .34 
Fascist 28 8.05 41 —.10 55 02 4l 
Socialist —.20 -43 64 .00 55 -30 05 
Labor Union 24 .30 .45 —.04 .02 ~ .30 —.0§ 
Wall Street 40 .32 .08 .34 «4! 05 —.05 
ican Liberty League,” “Fascist,” because in such practical activities as 


“Socialist,” “labor union,” and “Wall 
St.” Apparently, anything we don’t 
like, we label “radical!” 

The remaining lines of Table II 
show the 
eight stereotypes selected for special 
study. They are all easily understood 


intercorrelations of the 


in the light of the foregoing com- 
ments. 

With regard to the reliability of 
the data, it may be pointed out that 
correlations of closely related terms 
are very high: e.g., Socialist-radical, 
.76; this suggests that the subjects 
probably responded in a fairly re- 
liable fashion. On the other hand, 
these stereotypes are blanket con- 
cepts, and disapproval may have been 
registered in different people for 
different reasons. It may be doubted 
that this is a very serious criticism, 


voting, deciding upon discrimine 
tions, and group persecution, we 
react chiefly to blanket stereotypes 
rather than to individual human 
beings. 
New Kind of Opinion Study 

It should be noted that this tech- 
nique seeks to do something differ 
ent from the usual public opinion 
study. We are examining here the 
relationships existing among opin- 


ions. The total number of people 


crossing out the word “radical” is 


not considered important in our fe | 


sults, although there are phases of 
opinion study in which that fac 
would be significant. The point here 
is that persons disliking the term 
“radical” also dislike certain other 
endorse certain 


stereotypes, and 


kinds of opinions. 
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The problem, then, is a prob- 
lem in meaning. What do these 
stereotypes mean to people? Obvi- 
ously, “Democrat” means someone 
who is mildly nationalistic, but 
strongly pro-labor. Whether the 
Democratic Party actually is pro 
labor, again, is not included in these 
results. The data show what people 
think about Democrats. Similarly, 
our facts do not show the Republi- 
can Party to be opposed to unem- 
ployment insurance, but there is no 
question that these people think of 
Republicans as being opposed to 
such insurance. 

The control of public opinion is 
often achieved through the adept 
use of stereotypes. The practica! 
politician often has demonstrated a 
better understanding of their appli- 
cability than the scientific psychol- 
ogist. The present technique offers 
a method for determining more pre- 
cisely what associated reactions can 


be expected when a certain label is 
attached to a group of people, to a 
legislative proposal, or to a new 
social concept. 

Certain limitations ought per- 
haps to be mentioned. The correla- 
tion method here used is suitable 
only for demonstrating relationships 
of which the subject is aware. Notice 
that in the correlations of opinions 
with the term “Fascist,” many prac- 
tices of Fascist nations are only 
slightly correlated. For example, pre- 
venting strikes is a practice of both 
Italy and Germany, yet the observed 
relationship is zero. This, no doubt, 
shows only that persons who dislike 
the word “Fascist” may still like the 
idea of suppressing labor disputes. 
Similarly, then, none of these find- 
ings should be interpreted as show- 
ing what these stereotypes really 
mean. Our data reveal only their 
relationships as existing in the opin- 
ions of the persons studied. 


ANNOYANCES IN RADIO PROGRAMS 


By GILBERT FRAUNHAR 


Mr. Fraunhar carried out this 
research at Harvard University un- 
der the direction of Professor Gordon 


W. Allport. 


The broadcasting industry and 
the agencies connected with its work 


have long been interested in the 
personrel, habits, and sentiments of 
the listening audience. Knowledge 
of the facts of the audience has had 
application in two spheres: (1) de- 
termination of the coverage or the 
composition of the audience of a 
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station or program, and (2) forma- 
tion of guides to the conception and 
production of programs and the for- 
mulation of program policies. A 
large number of techniques have 
been employed in the search for the 
facts of the audience, ranging from 
listener mail analysis to kymographs 
which, attached to radio receivers, 
automatically record the hours of 
operation of the sets and even the 
stations tuned in. 

The data yielded by the use of 
these techniques have almost always 
been positive—that is, they reveal 
what people do in reference to radio, 
and what they prefer among the 
programs available to them. Hardly 
ever has a direct approach been 
made to the negative facts of listen- 
ing—what people dislike, what an- 
noys, irritates, or disgusts them, 
what they rule out of their listening 
experience. It seems hardly necessary 
to point out that such information 
will have considerable bearing on 
the interpretation of the positive 
type of information just described. 
That is to say, in order to establish 
finally the validity of a given set of 
data on listening habits or prefer- 
ences, we must know the negative 
facts of listening applying to these 
data. For example, if a section of the 
audience states equal preference for 
each of two programs occurring in 


different program periods, we can- 
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not say these programs are of equal 
popularity; we must consider as well 
those members of the audience who 
(1) dislike or refuse to listen to each 
of the programs, or who (2) report 
each program as a preference, yet 
are annoyed by some aspect or part 
of the program. In each case, it 
would appear that the effectiveness 
of the program is lessened by the 
displeasure it engenders. 
Kirkpatrick recognizes the need 
for considering the disfavor with 
which a program is received, as well 
as the favor.’ In a Minneapolis audi- 
ence survey, he inquired in the con- 
ventional manner into the program 
preferences of the respondents. He 
also asked for the names of the pro- 
grams that have been tuned out in 
disgust. Thus for a given program, 
he had a number of mentions of 
preference and a number of men- 
tions of displeasure. By subtracting 
the second total from the first, a 
rough “popularity balance” was se- 
cured. For example, “Amos ‘1 
Andy” received 160 favorable men- 
tions and 42 unfavorable; the pop 
ularity balance was 118. “Jones and 
Hare” were mentioned favorably by 
6 listeners, unfavorably by none; 
their popularity balance was 6. The 
programs of a local radio station 
1C. Kirkpatrick, Report of a Research 
into the Attitudes and Habits of Radio 


Listeners. St. Paul, Minn.: Webb Book Co. 
1933. 
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were mentioned favorably once, un- 
favorably 7 times; the popularity 
balance was —6. 

But what of the second case— 
those members of the audience who 
state preference for a program, but 
who yet are displeased by some por- 
tion of it? 

To the writer’s knowledge, no 
direct study has ever been made of 
that which displeases in radio pro- 
grams, with reference to the quan- 
titative aspects of the displeasure 
aroused. 

The study herein summarized 
had as its first purpose the determi- 
nation of what things are annoying 
on the air, and, a second and major 
purpose of 


quantitative relationships of annoy- 


investigation, certain 


ances with each other and with other 
data pertaining to listening. The 
term “annoyance” was defined for 
the purposes of the study as that 
which (1) distracts, irritates, angers, 
or disgusts, and (2) sets up a ten- 
dency for action to eliminate the 
source of the annoyance (by turning 
off the radio set, tuning in another 
station, or in some way making 
further listening to the offending 
program aspect impossible). 

In fulfillment of the first pur- 
pose of the study, it was necessary 
to gather a comprehensive list of 
radio annoyances. Three hundred 


amt fifty high school pupils in Bel- 


mont, Mass., and Great Neck, N.Y., 
filled in blanks with lists of radio 
programs they found annoying to 
them, and, in the case of each pro- 
gram, that aspect of the program 
which caused the annoyance. On the 
blank, “radio annoyance” was de- 
fined, and fictitious examples were 
given. Twelve hundred usable list- 
ings were returned. 

These appeared to be reducible 
to thirty-seven distinct annoyances. 
Phraseology was improved, meaning 
clarified to reduce confusion as 
much as possible, and the thirty- 
seven annoyances were set up as the 
subject matter of an annoyance rat- 
ing scale, in random order. The 
items of the scale are presented in 
Table I. 

Since it was desired to com- 
pare the annoyances as to subjective 
intensity, it seemed at first necessary 
only to ask the respondent to indi- 
cate, by means of an @ priori or 
absolute rating scale, how annoying 
each of the features was. It soon be- 
came evident, however, that in as- 
signing to a program aspect as now 
heard on the radio a comparative 
score that might reveal its power to 
annoy the listener, notice would 
have to be taken of the frequency of 
its perception by the listener. Hence, 
not only was the listener-respondent 
requested to judge the intensity of 
the annoyance he experienced when 
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TABLE I 


Radio Annoyance Rating Scale in Random Order 





Ww Ww 


oP eu Au Ss 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


a 


. Performer who “talks down” to the listener, is condescending in tone. 

. Interference by other stations with the station you are listening to. 

. Station and advertising announcements that come between programs. 

. Commentators who openly propagandize for support of particular ideas or interests 
. Programs on which old or stale jokes are used. 


Programs with poor acting. 


. Programs containing a large amount of advertising. 

. Radio stories having climaxes or solutions that are too casily guessed. 

. Speakers who use poor grammar. 

. Interruptions or noise caused by the applause of the studio audience, laughter and 


the like. 

Programs that tell of other people's troubles (we have enough of our own). 
Programs that deal with brutal subjects (bloodshed and the like). 

Poor vocal performances. 

Speakers having foreign accents. 

Interference with programs due to static (from electrical storms or electrical appara- 
tus, street-cars, and the like). 

Programs that are overexciting. 


. Programs or performers that are nasty or mean in referring to certain other persons 


of groups. 

Radio stories having unreal or untrue characters, plot, or situations 
Advertising that deals with disgusting or repulsive subjects. 
Speakers who talk in colorless and expressionless voices. 


. Musical programs that do not contain the selections you would like to hear. 
. Programs that contain too much repetition. 
. Poor orchestral performances. 


Radio dramas on which the voices all sound alike so that you cannot identify the 
characters of the play. 

Sound effects that are unreal or improperly produced. 

Radio advertising that is overly repetitious. 


. Programs that are vulgar or “low-brow.” 

. Commentators who present views that are opposed to vour own 
. Programs that break off and leave you in suspense. 

. Comedy that is cheap or “low-brow.” 

. Advertising that is exaggerated or misleading. 


“ 


Variety programs that are too “choppy” (too much variety). 


Speakers who employ affected (pretended) accents. 


. Too much sentimentality on a program. 


Advertising that interrupts the program. 
Programs that lack variety. 
Programs that are too “high-brow.” 
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he perceived an objectionable pro- 
gram aspect, but also the frequency 
of perception in listening experience. 

Four steps were used on each 
of the scales for frequency and in- 
tensity. For frequency, these steps 
were described as follows: 

1. You have never experienced this 

annoyance on the radio. 

2. You have seldom, rarely heard this 

annoyance on the radio. 

3. You have quite often heard this 

annoyance on the radio. 

4. You have very often heard this 

annoyance on the radio. 


The scalar steps for intensity were: 


1. You have not found this feature 

annoying. 

2. You have found this feature only 

slightly annoying. 

3. You have found this feature quite 

annoying, but have not usually cut 

off the offending program. 

4. You have found this feature quite 

annoying, and have usually cut off 

the offencing program. 
In each case, the respondent was in- 
structed to choose that step of the 
scale which most nearly expressed 
his judgment. 

Included in the questionnaire 
form containing the rating scale was 
a page of queries on listening hours 
and program and station preferences. 

Returns numbering 398 were 
received from randomly selected 
groups in the following institutions: 
University of Denver, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Springfield College, Spring- 
field Y.M.H.A., Boston Y.M.C.A., 


Miami Beach High School, Employ- 
ees of R. H. White Co., Boston de- 
partment store, and the night school 
conducted by the Mt. Vernon Church 
of Boston. All circulation was 
achieved during February and 
March 1938. 


Annoyance Power Score 


In computing the results, a 
third measure of annoyance for each 
scalar item was introduced. This 
measure, called “annoyance power 
score,” represents a combination of 
the frequency and intensity ratings, 
though it was separately obtained. 

The frequency and intensity 
scores were computed for each an- 
noyance in the same manner. The 
number of individuals who had 
checked each step was obtained for 
each age, sex, and institutional 
group. Weightings of 0, 1, 2, and 3 
were assigned to the steps of the 
scale 1, 2, 3, and 4, respectively. 
The number of individuals for the 
step was multiplied by the weight- 
ing, and the sum of all such prod- 
ucts was obtained. This sum was di- 
vided by the number of individuals 
rating the item, and a “corrected 
mean score” was the result.” 

2 The score is referred to as “corrected” 
since the cases reporting mo experience 
with the annoyance (zero frequency) or 
no annoyance (zero intensity) were given 
no weighting. This correction, made a 


mathematical fact in the computation, was 
decided upon as a logical necessity. 
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TABLE i> 


Classification of Radio annoyances 





Title 





General Affective Disturbances 


Disturbances of Aggression or Submission Tendencies 


Ethical Disturbances 

Extrinsic Disturbances 
Ideational Disturbances 
Annoyances from Musical Programs 
Annoyances from Comedy Programs 
Annoyances from Drama, Speakers, 
Annoyances from Advertising 





In adding up the cases in the 
various steps of the frequency col- 
umn, separate notation was made of 
those individuals who had checked 
the first step of the intensity col- 
umn, indicating no annoyance. In 
determining the annoyance power 
score, the number of such individ- 
uals in each of the frequency col- 
umns was subtracted from the total 
number in each step. The sum of the 
products (number of cases times 
weighting) was again taken, and 
added to the sum of the products 
for the intensity scores. The new 
sum was divided by the total num- 
ber of cases in both frequency and 
intensity columns, yielding a “cor- 
rected mean score for annoyance 
power.” 

Spatial 


considerations prevent 


our discussing here the results in 


632 


Scalar Items 
Included 

12, 27, 34, 36, 37 
1,17 

4, 11, 16, 28 

2, 10, 15, 25 

2, 18, 22, 29, 32 
13, 21, 23 

5» 30 

6, 9, 14, 20, 24, 33 
35 7» 19, 20, 31, 35 


Actors 


terms of individual item scores for 
each the break- 
downs. The results can be discussed 
in some detail in terms of classifica- 
tions of items. It will be noted that 


of many group 


the items of the rating scale are 
subject to classification. The categor- 
ization of the items is given in 
Table II. 

To obtain a rank-order tabula- 
tion of these classifications, one need 
merely average the power scores of 
the items contained within them. 
Table III presents such a tabulation. 

Our results indicate that adver- 
tising furnishes annoyances with the 
greatest power scores of any classifi- 
cation. Annoyances from musical 
programs are almost always in sec 
ond rank, those from comedy pro 
grams in third place, and so on. The 


Disturbances of Aggr’ ion or Sub- 
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mission Tendencies rank as least 
annoying. In general, the highest 
and lowest rankings are the most 
consistently maintained throughout 
all age, sex, and institutional groups; 


the middle ranks are subject to 
somewhat greater variation. 
Referring to the annoyance 
power scores for individual items, 
not presented here, we find certain 


TABLE Ill 


Annoyance Power Scores by Classifications of Annoyance (by Rank) 


Classifications, with Ranks Assigned by Each of the Groups 











<= 
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748484388 @ §$ 
Boston YMCA I 2 4 3 5 s 7 9 
Sunday YM-YW Meeting I 2 3 5 8 4 6 7 9 
Denver University I 2 3 5 7 6 4 9 8 
Harvard University 2 3 I 4 & 9 7 6 5 
Miami Beach High School 1 2 3 4 8 6 5 7 9 
Mount Vernon Church 1 3 2 4 5 7 6 8 9 
Springfield College I 2 4 3 5 6 7 x 9 
Springfield YM-YWHA 1 2 4 3 5 7 6 8 9 
R. H. White Co. Employees I 2 3 5 6 4 7 8 9 
Total, Males I 2 3 4 6 5 8 7 9 
Total, Females I 3 2 5 7 6 8 9 
Grand Total I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Under 21 
Males I 2 4 3 5 7 6 8 9 
Females 1 3 3 4 6 7 5 9 8 
Total I 2 3 4 5 7 6 8 9 
21 to 35 
Males I 2 3 5 7 4 6 8 9 
Females 2 I 3 8 6 5 7 9 
Total 1 2 3 4 7 5 6 8 
Over 35 
Males 1 2 3 5 7 4 8 9 
Females 2 I 4 5 3 8 6 9 
Total 2 I 3 ~ 4 6 . 7 9 
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interesting group differences. Assum- 
ing that the mean item score for each 
group represents, when compared 
with a norm, the annoyability of the 
group, we find that the groups with 
the highest and the lowest educa- 
tional backgrounds have the highest 
annoyability scores. The two ex- 
treme groups in this respect are the 
Mt. Vernon Church night school 
group and Harvard University. At 
Harvard, there may have been an 
unusually keen critical faculty at 
work, while at Mt. Vernon there was 
probably some confusion over the 
purpose and method of the ques- 
tionnaire and its wording, combined 
with a felt pressure to adhere to a 
norm by seeming as annoyed as 
possible at everything broadcast. 
The result may have been further 
distorted by the small size of the 
group. 

There is a rather marked ten- 
dency for higher annoyability to be 
reported by persons over thirty-five 
than by thirty-five and 
younger. slightly 
higher scores than men. 

Earlier in this summary, the 


those 


Women show 


situation bringing about a separa- 
tion of frequency and intensity of 
annoyance was discussed. Justifica- 
tion of this procedure lies in the low 
order of correlation coefficients be- 
tween them. Among the various age, 
sex, and institutional groups, the 
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rank-order coefficients of correlation 
range from .19 to .51, with the ma- 
jority between .25 and .40. The 
group average was .27. 

Among the data on the listen- 
ing habits of the respondents, the 
most significant from the standpoint 
of comparison with annoyance were 
those dealing with program prefer- 
ences. One fact is outstanding: The 
groups which most often favor the 
nationally popular variety, comedy, 
and dramatic programs most often 
occupy the middle-to-low ranks in 
intensity of annoyance and annoy- 
ance power score. Several interpreta- 
tions might be laid upon this rela- 
tionship. It may be »«'d at the outset 
that the most popu of the types 
of programs mentioned are those 
which seem to have the best chance 
of containing the program aspects 
that cause annoyance. A low annoy- 
ance score from the groups that fa- 
vor these programs might be a 
product of a dull critical faculty, 
of adaptation, or of both; it might 
be the result of a situation wherein 
the pleasure derived from these fa- 
vorite programs is so keen as to 
minimize the effects of unpleasing 
program aspects. The general state- 
ment may be made on the basis of 
the results obtained that annoyabil- 
ity among the bulk of the listeners is 
low as compared with groups dis- 
playing less common program tastes. 
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There is a rather marked rela- 
tionship between number of stations 
listened to and annoyance. There is 
a decline in number of stations lis- 
tened to with increase in age and 
increase in annoyance. This is pos- 
sibly due to a desire on the part of 
the older listeners and those most 
annoyed to protect themselves from 
annoyance by restricting their ex- 
plorations over the dial. 


Validity of the Technique 


Let it be granted immediately 
that the manner of presentation used 
for the rating scale “stacks the 
cards.” We allow the respondent to 
assume that each of the aspects pre- 
sented is a proved annoyance. But it 
must be remembered that the aim in 
measurement was a comparative, not 
absolute, scoring. But there are cer- 
tain more fundamental points to be 
considered. 

In the first place, is it possible 
to determine the nature of and mea- 
sure radio annoyances by simple in- 
quiry? Do people really know, and 
will they truthfully reveal, the 
source of their annoyance? Will 
their answers constitute rationaliza- 
tion or truth? One might enter into 


lengthy debate on this point without 
coming any nearer a solution than 
in most other attempts to measure or 
determine attitudes in human so- 
ciety. One could probably offer much 
evidence to prove that the reports 
obtained were distorted pictures of 
the facts of annoyance in listening. 
This difficulty, it would seem, can- 
not be entirely overcome as long as 
a verbal reporting technique is em- 
ployed. 

But one further test of the 
method remains: the pragmatic 
check. Let us gather reports of an- 
noyance, and, having determined 
the nature of annoyance on the 
radio, remove the program aspects 
that listeners report are causing the 
annoyance. If the listeners now re- 
port no annoyance, can we not now 
say that we have discovered the 
stimulus for annoyance? We now 
have a definition of annoyance that 
seems to overcome the introspec- 
tionist dilemma. 

Further research, under condi- 
tions of careful control, is necessary 
to substantiate these points. At any 
rate, there is indicated a new field 
for research in radio, with a strong 
need for additional information. 
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HOW MUCH FEDERAL PUBLICITY IS THERE? 


By CEDRIC LARSON 


The author is a member of the 
staff of the Library of Congress. 


The report of the “Byrd Com- 
mittee” on the use of publicity by 
the Federal government has concen- 
trated public attention upon the sub- 
ject. The present article is a succinct 
summary of the facts alleged by the 
Committee, and of certain additional 
data which bear on the problem. 
The purpose is to paint an unbiased 
picture of the situation as it stands 
today. 

The “Select Committee to In- 
vestigate the Executive Agencies of 
the Government” was a Senatorial 
Committee under the chairmanship 
of Senator Harry Flood Byrd of 
Virginia. Other members were the 
late Joseph T. Robinson of Arkansas, 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney of Wyoming, 
Charles L. McNary of Oregon, and 


John G. Townsend, Jr., of Dela- 
ware. The services of the Brookings 
Institution were retained by the 
Committee largely in preparing the 
report. Chapter 10 of this report is 
entitled “Government Library, In- 
formation, and Statistical Services,” 
and is the most thoroughgoing sur- 
vey of a reliable nature yet attempt- 
ed of the publicity activities of the 
Washington government.’ 
Fearful, perhaps, that some 
agencies might devote more energy 
to publishing news items than in 
accomplishment of work, Congress 
by act of October 22, 1913 (38 Stat. 
L. 212) declared: 
1U.S. Congress, Senate (75th Cong., 1st 
sess., Sen. Rpt. No. 1275), Preliminary 
Report of the Select Committee to Investi- 
gate the Executive Agencies of the Govern- 
ment pursuant to Senate Resolution No. 
217 (74th Congress) . . . (Washington, 
1937), PP. 523-53- 
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No moncy appropriated by this or 
any other act shall be used for the 
compensation of any publicity expert 
unless specifically appropriated for 
that purpose. 
Although few, if any, special appro- 
priations were subsequently made for 
“publicity experts,” the statute has 
been circumvented by the appoint- 
ment of editors, editorial assistants, 
clerks, educational directors, infor- 
mational service representatives, and 
the like. However, many of the new 
agencies created since 1933 were au- 
thorized by law to carry on educa- 
tional and informational services. 
The executive agencies of the 
Federal government reported that 
“during the fiscal year 1936 the ex- 
penditures for salaries of persons 
who were engaged solely in publicity 
work or a part of whose time was 
allocated to that purpose amounted 
to $521,000.” Besides this, persons 
partially employed on _ publicity 
work whose time was unallocated 
received salaries amounting to $81,- 
000. As of October 1, 1936, persons 
entirely given over to publicity work 
numbered 146, and those partially 
so, 124. As of the same date, annual 
salaries of $5,000 or over were paid 
to 26 persons entirely devoted to 
publicity work, and to 21 persons 
partially so engaged. 
For the three-month period end- 
ing September 30, 1936, there were 


4,794 news releases, the aggregate 
number of copies being 7,139,457. 
The mailing lists utilized were 3,004 
in number, carrying a total of 
2,280,963 names. Many of these lists 
are for soliciting bids or mailing 
instructions, or gathering data, bu: 
a goodly number are doubtless 
maintained for publicity dissemina- 
tion. These mailing lists exclude 
those kept for department publica- 
tions by the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, who as of June 30, 1936, 
reported 3,310 mailing lists contain- 
ing 1,404,666 names, maintained for 
publication mailing in accordance 
with statutory provision (37 Stat. 
L. 414). 

It is of importance to note, how- 
ever, that the foregoing figures did 
not include the WPA or (except in 
the case of the TVA) offices outside 
of the District of Columbia. 

A comparatively new trend in 
publicity is the distribution of mats. 
Some five agencies during the year 
ending September 30, 1936, sent out 
264,761 mats (papier mdché impres- 
sions from which stereotype or elec- 
trotype impressions are obtained) at 
a cost of but $7,567. 

Many of the newly created 
agencies depend upon advertising 
for their volume of business, in ad- 
dition to news releases. The Federal 
Housing Administration in the fiscal 
year of 1936 spent $94,855 for pub- 
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licity (salaries $19,553; 
travel $7,568; for mats distributed 


fiscal year 


purposes 
during the previous 
$32,716; etc.). Besides the regular 
channels of advertising the FHA put 
on radio programs also. 

News digests have come into 
wide use recently. The FHA issues 
one about four or five times a week 
on the daily press, and attempts to 
ascertain the utilization of its news 
releases by the press; besides this, a 
weekly magazine digest is prepared. 

The Division of Press Intelli- 
gence of the National Emergency 
Council in Washington clips and 
indexes some 500 newspapers and 
issues to government agencies a 
daily bulletin of 50 or 60 pages so 
that any article of interest to a given 
agency can be obtained. 

Before the Supreme Court 
“plowed under” the AAA the latter 
agency issued a 25-page semi-month- 
ly summary of press comments. 
News digests are maintained by the 
TVA, Department of Agriculture, 
Federal Power Commission, and the 
Treasury Department. 

A great deal of publicity work 
has been done by means of films, 
and Washington has been called a 
miniature Hollywood. The National 
Archives on October 27, 1936, had a 
record of more than 15,000,000 feet 
of motion-picture films distributed 


among 76 government agencies and 
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they had been acquired over a period 
of years. On July 31, 1936, the 
United States Information Service 
listed 533 falm-titles available for 
showing from various governmental 
establishments. Of this number, 307 
were in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which had a staff of 23 persons 
(as of June 30, 1936) engaged 
wholly in motion-picture production 
at a total annual cost of $100,539. In 
the Department of the Interior, the 
Bureau of Mines, the Bureau of 
Reclamation, National Parks and 
Monuments, and the CCC all pro- 
duce films. Such recent agencies as 
the Resettlement Administration 
(now called Farm Security Admin- 
istration), the FHA, and the Social 
Security Board have all used this 
means of publicity extensively. 
Although the government has 
not generally purchased radio time, 
it makes generous use of this means 
of reaching the public. Besides use 
of the well known chains, coopera- 
tion is maintained with 300 inde- 
pendent stations for broadcasting 
agricultural, crop, and market daia. 
The Office of Education in the De- 
partment of Interior spent $54,962 
during twelve months (ended June 
30, 1936) for preparing educational 
broadcasts, which were given five 
times weekly over the NBC and 
CBS networks. The FHA spent 
$40,470 for the fiscal year ending 
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seven electrical 


June 30, 1936; 
transcriptions were made, total rec- 
ords numbering 1,405. At the same 
time the Resettlement Administra- 
tion spent $28,615 for 20 electrical 
transcriptions, 100 recordings being 
made of each one. 

Figures published by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company reveal 
the extent to which Federal officials 
utilize this means of reaching the 
public. The President spoke 22 times 
over NBC networks in 1937, bring- 
ing the total of his microphone ad- 
dresses to 125 since his inauguration 
in March of 1933. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry A. Wallace appeared 
in 29 NBC broadcasts in 1937, and 
Postmaster General James A. Farley 
18 times. Secretary of Interior Har- 
old L. Ickes spoke nine times in 
1937 over NBC networks, Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull eight times and 
Attorney General Homer S. Cum- 
mings seven times. A two-hour 
broadcast took place at the opening 
of Congress on January 5, 1937, fea- 
turing various aspects of the legisla- 
tive body. More than 70 broadcasts 
in 1937 dealt with the subject of the 
proposed change in the Supreme 
Court. About 150 broadcasts were 
made by U.S. Senators over NBC 
in 1937 and nearly 120 by Congress- 
men. There were, besides, 50 broad- 
casts by officials of the Army and 
Navy and 181 broadcasts by various 
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other Federal leaders. Compared to 
these totals were 58 addresses by 
state governors in 1937 and 120 by 
other state and local officials.? A 
four-program series was regularly 
featured through cooperation with 
the Office of Education: (1) The 
World Is Yours; (2) Education in 
the News; (3) Have You Heard?; 
and (4) Answer Me This. The pur- 
pose of these Office of Education 
broadcasts was said to be “to dissem- 
inate information in the form of 
dramatizations, games, and round- 
table discussions.” There are of 
course a great many radio features 
such as America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air, which are often built around 
some current controversial political 
topic and are eagerly followed by 
millions of listeners. 

The printing and mailing of 
government documents form an im- 
portant section of the public rela- 
tions problem of the Federal govern- 
ment. The number of employees on 
the payroll of the Government Print- 
ing Office numbered 5,594 as of 
June 30, 1937, a figure which eclipses 
the war-time peak of 5,307.5 A huge 
new warchouse has recently been 
constructed, a new six-million-dollar 

2 National Broadcasting Company, The 
NBC 1937 Yearbook, (P+ 9) 


3 Annual Report of the Public Printer, 
1937, submitted to the Congress of the 
United States January 3, 1938 (Washing- 
ton, 1938), p. 5. 
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office building is to be constructed, 
and part of the old building torn 
down and remodelled. These indi- 
cations point to future expansion of 
the G.P.O., which now operates 
upon a twenty-million-dollar annual 
budget. The cost of printing and 
binding for Congress in a single year 
is $2,700,000 (the largest single item 
here being the Congressional Record 
which costs about $500,000); the 
printing bill of the Post Office De- 
partment is the next largest item and 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1937, was $2,157,481; the Treasury 
was third with a bill of $1,631,404; 
the Department of Agriculture was 
fourth with $1,301,467 (not includ- 
ing the AAA whose bill was $445,- 
623). The Patent Office had a print- 
ing bill of $922,549; the WPA, 
$812,655; and the Social Security 
Board, $554,940. The newly launched 
daily Federal Register cost $144,389. 
Two billion ems of type were set by 
the "G.P.O. in 1937 and this huge 
printing plant consumed more than 
40,000 tons of paper. 

During the past ten years the 
entire printing and binding work at 
the G.P.O. has cost more than $138,- 
500,000. Besides billions of copies of 
all types of printed material, the 
G.P.O. prints some seventy daily, 
weekly and monthly publications for 
the various government 


depart- 


ments, with the circulation ranging 
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from 200 to 200,000, and most of 
these organs carry definite publica. 
tion dates which must be strictly 
followed.* 

The Documents Division of the 
G.P.O. will in the normal year dis. 
tribute 70,000,000 copies of govern- 
ment publications, but because of 
the activities of the emergency 
agencies the total figure was well 
over 850,000,000 copies for the year 
1936, which 10,000,000 
copies sold to the public and 2,000, 
000 copies sent to more than 500 
throughout 


includes 


depository _ libraries 
America. 

The next logical matter to e- 
amine is the free mail privilege 
which plays so important a réle in 
the publicity activities of the Fed. 
eral government. The history of 
franked matter goes 
back to the days of George Wash- 
ington.® It is only of recent date, 
however, that money lost to the Post 
Office Department through use of 
this free mailing privilege has shown 
such a sharp upswing. Table | 
shows the situation for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1937.° Table II shows 


government 


4 The United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. (Washington, 
1937), p. 4 (booklet). 

5 For a history of the government frank- 
ing privilege see: Edward Stern, History 
of the “Free Franking” of Mail in the 
United States (New York, 1936). 

® Annual Report of the Postmaster Ger 
eral for the Fiscal Year ended June 3, 
1937 (Washington, 1938), p. 50. 
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TABLE I 
Cost of the Free Mailing Privilege 




















Revenues 
No. of Weight at usual 
Pieces in lbs. P.O. rates 
ot Mailed under penalty privilege by 
of depts. and establishments of 
ncy govt. 742,487,204 96,445,950 $34,081,927 
well | (Exclusive of P.O. Dept.) 
year | Mailed under franking privilege: 
000 | Members of Congress . 42,908,983 5,993,604 _—1,137,440 
00, | By others ' 3,921 3,704 215 
: Publications mailed free in 
tt county 44,510,982 64,738,350 647,383 
_ Free matter for the blind 1,205,693 3,745,081 36,038,592 
ox | Totals 1,191,116,783 170,926,779 $36,038,592 
lege : 
} 
7 the upward trend in recent years to TABLE II H 
e use the penalty privilege and the Growth of Penalty and Franking 
franking privilege. Privilege 
i Since free copies of government 
aos publications for distribution swell Gov't Depts. U.S. Con- . 
=“ the matter mailed free by agencies & Establish- gress 
a and members of Congress, it is most ments Pen- Franking ; 
y significant to note the express rec- alty Labels Privilege 
own . | 
, ommendation of the Hon. A. E. \ 
. . . . . , , 86 
- ) Giegengack, Public Printer, in his = 5 ye a $ 909 oy . 
woe annual report for the year ended *?? ee 95719 
OWS adh hie sean: 1930 953475595 872,605 . 
i? 3° 1937: 1931 9,886,456 852,641 
a In any revision of the printing laws 1932 9,151,899 784,725 } 
that may be contemplated by Con- 1933 14,315,414 1,023,615 ‘ 
rank- gress it is urged that consideration be i 
istory given to the curtailment of free dis- 1934 23,094,882 776,000 r 
n the tribution, and the substitution there- 1935 31,281,600 5771342 q 
for of a sales policy so as to eliminate 1936 32,236,269 751,825 ; 
Gee | the waste that accompanies the pres- 1937 34,081,927 1,137,655 f 
cm” | ent method. ' 
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Mailing lists centralized under 
the public printer for the various 
departments totalled 4,460, an in- 
crease of 1,071 over the preceding 
year. There were 1,889,703 stencils 
in active use. During the above fiscal 
year 427,718 copies of departmental 
and 1,959,098 Superintendent of 
Documents discarded obsolete pub- 
lications left the stock of the G.P.O. 
never having been used. 

The use of the post office for 
reaching the public is worthy of 
note. This department has almost 
universal coverage with some 50,000 
places of direct contact with the peo- 
ple. The veterans’ service bonds 
were handled by this establishment 
as have been the United States Sav- 
ings Bonds for the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Registration of more than 
33,000,000 people under the Social 
Security Act was accomplished. The 
Philatelic Stamp Agency in Wash- 
ington now sells to stamp collectors 
$2,000,000 worth of stamps annually. 

Of great significance from the 
international standpoint was the cre- 
ation of a Division of Cultural Re- 
lations in the Department of State in 
1938 with an initial corps of eight 
persons. This Division was described 
as “an entirely new activity of our 
government.” As relations with 
Latin-American republics become in- 
creasingly important, “and the activ- 
ities of certain foreign governments 





in those republics [the “activities” 
referred to are those of Germany, 
Italy, and Franco Spain] have been 
stressed in recent years, and especial- 
ly in recent months, to such an 
alarming degree that it has become 
necessary for the various activities of 
the executive departments to be coor- 
dinated through the Department of 
State” this Division was felt justi- 
fied. The object of this Division will 
be to promote the inter-American 
ideals of the present administration, 
and through various devices such as 
student and professor exchanges to 
promote pro-American sympathies in 
Latin America.’ 

Something should be said about 
the books published by the higher 
officials of the present administra- 
tion. In this survey only books which 
have not been published by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office will be con- 
sidered. Looking Forward, by the 
President, published in 1933, went 
through several printings, was trans- 
lated and published in German by 
the well-known German publishing 
house of S. Fischer in Berlin under 
the title of Blick Vorwarts, and into 
Spanish, appearing with the Madrid 
imprint of M. Aguilar as Mirando 

7 Second Deficiency Appropriation Bill 
for 1938, Hearings before the Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Seventy-Fijth 


Congress, Third Session .. . (Washington, 
1938), pp. 654 ff. 
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al Porvenir. On Our Way was pub- 
lished in 1934, achieved a wide sale, 
and appeared in the Italian under 
the imprint of V. Bompiani of 
Milan, as La nostra strada. In 1938 
appeared The Public Papers and 
Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
in five volumes, published by Ran- 
dom House. Mrs. Roosevelt has an 
even more impressive record. Her 
column, “My Day,” is read daily by 
millions in the Scripps-Howard and 
other papers. Her privately published 
books include: 

When You Grow Up to Vote. 1932. 

Babies, Just Babies. 1932-33. A mag- 
azine. 

A Trip to Washington with Bobby 
and Betty. 1935. 

It's Up to the Women. 1933. 

This Is My Story (book). 1937. (Sev- 
eral editions, published in England 
and America.) 

This Troubled World. 1938. 

My Days, 1938. 

Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
Agard Wallace has the following 
books to his credit: 


America Must Choose. 1933. 

Che Cosa Vuole l'America? 1934. 
(Italian translation of first.) 

Statesmanship and Religion, 1934. 

New Frontiers. 1934. 

Whose Constitution? = 936. 

Corn and Corn Growing. 1937. (4th 
ed., published in Great Britain and 
America.) 

Technology, Corporations, and the 
General Welfare. 1937. 


Attorney General Homer Stillé 
Cummings in 1934 published Liberty 
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under Law and Administration; and 
in 1937 Federal Justice. Secretary of 
the Interior Harold Le Claire Ickes 
in 1934 wrote The New Democracy 
and a year later Back to Work; 
The Story of PWA. Even a non- 
partisan book such as John Edgar 
Hoover’s Persons in Hiding, pub- 
lished in 1938, widely “sells” the 
Federal government to the nation at 
large, by showing the efficiency of 
its law-enforcing machinery. Space 
forbids the listing of further books. 
Again let it be emphasized the books 
listed were all published by private 
firms and not by the Government 
Printing Office. If G.P.O. publica- 
tions of the administration were in- 
cluded the above count could be 
swelled enormously. 

One of the difficulties in making 
a résumé of publicity activities of 
the Federal government is that many 
activities which are not classed as 
publicity actually are so. The De- 
partment of Agriculture’s 1938 ap- 
propriation for publicity was §$1,- 
474,770. But besides there are pub- 
licity offices in each of the 18 admin- 
istrations, services, and bureaus in 
the department spending altogether 
some $10,000,000 a year on agricul- 
tural publicity through the printed 
page, the radio, and the motion pic- 
ture. The Department, moreover, 
has some 3,000 demonstration agents 
scattered throughout America who 
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distribute department publicity to 
local papers and magazines.* Or- 
ganizations with far-flung horizons, 
such as the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation, the Social Security 
Board, Farm Credit Administration, 
National Emergency Council, and 
the like have hundreds of offices 
scattered all over the map, and each 
maintains its own publicity-dispens- 
ing machine, but may not be classi- 
fied as such. 

Probably the number of public- 
ity experts in the Federal govern- 
ment will increase rather than de- 
crease. The Congress has joined the 
procession. On June 15, 1938, Mr. 
Byrnes, from the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, reported a 


resolution (S. Res. 301) which was 





considered by unanimous consent 
and agreed to, as follows: 





Resolved, That, effective July 1, 1938, 
there is hereby created the office of 
press relations officer who shall be 
appointed by the Secretary of the Sen- 
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ate, and shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate at the rate 
of $2,140 per annum during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1939.2 (1 Con- 
gressional Record, 1938, p. 12376.) 
The man chosen for this post was 
Richard Reidel, who was sworn in 
on the date indicated to fill the im- 
portant new post. He is well versed 
in the rules and traditions of the 
Senate, having been in the employ 
of the upper house as page and door- 
man, and in several other capacities, 
for twenty years. He is twenty-nine 
years of age and brings a wealth of 
contacts to his new position. 


8 Nation’s Business, XXVI, No. 3 


(March 1938), pp. 8-9. 
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THE “WHAT HELPS BUSINESS...” CAMPAIGN 


By JOHN W. O'LEARY 


The author is Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 


Because of mere bulk in the 
day-to-day, year-in-and-year-out life 
of the United States, Business, with 
a capital “B,” is always the subject 
of wide public attention and inter- 
est. And because this institution is 
merely an agglomerate of millions 
of diverse and quite separate “busi- 
nesses” it presents millions of fronts. 

Those in business in this coun- 
try have recognized that public in- 
terest in what they are doing, and 
how they are doing it, is natural. 
When criticism has been directed at 
an individual business, or a line of 
business—in a particular locality, or 
over a wider spread—businessmen 
have faced it on its merits, told their 


side of the story if that seemed in 
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order, and shaped their course ac- 
cording to circumstances. 

Although it is hard to general- 
ize accurately about Business, at 
times Business became the target for 
demagogs, catering to no end of 
unreasoning prejudices. Men at 
times climbed into public office on 
anti-Business attitudes. There was 
not enough of this sort of thing, 
however, to cause businessmen in 
considerable numbers to feel con- 
cern. They could rely on the com- 
mon sense of people who were ex- 
periencing the improvement of our 
economic life and the raising of our 
living standards to disregard or re- 
ject most of the unwarranted dis- 
paragement of business. 

But in times of depression peo- 
ple are disposed to seek someone to 
blame for their troubles. And there 
is no lack of “leaders” who will 
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gladly trot out a scapegoat to serve 
the purpose. It is Business that pro- 
vides most employment in normal 
and prosperous times. And when 
prosperity has receded, and employ- 
ment and income are not available 
over a long stretch, it is not surpris- 
ing to have voices raised to pin the 
blame for it all on Business. 

As legislative proposals for ex- 
treme government curbs and con- 
trols, for punitive taxation, for 
government competition, for govern- 
ment ownership and operation, were 
brought forward—recommendations 
clearly tending to discourage private 
enterprise, raise costs, belittle the 
achievements and the standing of 
businessmen—it was easy for those 
assailing Business to get opportuni- 
ties to express their condemnation. 
Part of the public was ready to 
accept the denouncements and the 
damaging proposals without bring- 
ing any critical judgment to bear on 
them. And when a businessman pro- 
tested, there were strident voices to 
abuse him and proclaim him the 
enemy of social progress. 

This situation impressed the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States as so important, so 
threatening to the advancement of 
free private enterprise, as to require 
a definite program for wider public 
understanding of the facts about 


business and the vital part it plays 
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in American life. It was time for the 
fallacies and wild extravagances in- 
juring business to be combatted. 


“Nation’s Business” 1936 Program 
The Nation’s Business Mage 
zine published by the Chamber had 
always been a medium for express 
ing business points of view on timely 
subjects. In 1936 the Nation’s Bus- 
ness accordingly launched a definite 
program to correct the growing pop- 
ular misunderstanding of American 
business. A series of attention-get- 
ting full-page illustrated newspaper 
advertisements appearing in the ma 
jor cities was the spearhead for this 
effort. “March with Business to Bet- 
ter Times” was the note most em- 
phasized. “What does Business care 
about you and me?,” “Sharing the 
wealth: 1936,” “Labor, today is your 
day,” “Business success is also a 
MUST,” were a few of the themes, 
with amplifying informative text. 
Four million circulation for each of 
these pages was purchased, and con 
siderably more for messages in 
smaller space. And friends of bus: 
ness in various parts of the country 
gave these messages more than 














double the bought-and-paid-for ar- 


culation. 

It became immediately appar- 
ent that many associations, individ 
ual businessmen, publishers and 
others were eager to use carefully 
prepared factual material to promote 
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an understanding of the American 
business system. 

This experience in 1936 pointed 
the way to the extension of the cam- 
paign which took place in 1937. 

It started from the proposition 
that the businessman desiring to 
bring about a sympathetic under- 
standing of business on the part of 
the public should talk about busi- 
ness, and not let his effort get over 
into the realm of partisan politics. 

Second, though having a certain 
national sponsorship and leadership, 
this program should be localized. 
Nearly everyone, in every locality is 
in touch to some extent with local 
business concerns from day to day. 
It may be a little business, the corner 
grocery or garage, the hardware 
store, the small contractor, or it may 
be a big business doing a nationwide 
job from the local community. When 
people locally are hearing Business 
attacked, or Big Business attacked, 
they are ordinarily not associating it 
with these business people of their 
personal acquaintance at home. 

There was need for making the 
educational effort nationwide, but 
also need for each community to do 
its part in the way best suited to 
meet and tie in with local situations 
and conditions. 

Again the Nation’s Business as- 
sumed the national sponsorship. The 
magazine places a series of adver- 
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tisements in the Saturday Evening 
Post, repeated them in its own ad- 
vertising pages, and encouraged 
their reproduction in newspapers, 
magazines, and house organs. Mats 
and electros were supplied. And 
these advertisements became known 
throughout the country. The straw- 
man “Business,” the scarecrow “Bus- 
iness,” was contrasted with the mil- 
lions of flesh-and-blood businessmen 
with imagination to try out new 
ideas, plugging through tough times, 
figuring ways of meeting payrolls, 
paying rent and taxes, and still 
turning out or distributing all the 
things people need and enjov at 
prices millions can pay—I am bor- 
rowing some of the language of 
the ads. 

Chambers of commerce were 
presented for what they are—organ- 
izations working in countless ways 
to make their communities happier, 
healthier, wealthier places to live in, 
striving for community welfare. 

And in this work came the key 
slogan of the campaign: “WHAT 
HELPS BUSINESS HELPS YOU.” 
Then there was its corollary, 
“WHAT HURTS _ BUSINESS 


1 Readers of the Quarrerty will recall 
an interesting discussion of localization in 
our April issue: Burton Bigelow, “Should 
Business Decentralize Its Counter-Propa- 
ganda?” 2: 321-3; and an article in the 
present issue is also relevant, “Community 
Relations of 263 Manufacturers,” by Clark 
Belden, pp. 665-71.—Ep. 
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HURTS YOU.” The message was 
brought home to people that policies 
and courses of action that injure 
business definitely injure the whole 
community—locally and nationally. 


Local “Salesmen” 

The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States began enlisting 
volunteer “salesmen,” locally, for 
this educational job. The National 
Chamber is made up of some 1,100 
local chambers of commerce, and 
some 500 trade associations and in- 
dustrial organizations. These and 
other local business organizations, 
not afhiliated, were invited to join in 
the work, which is being carried on 
in more than 1,200 cities and towns. 
Trade associations, national and re- 
gional, urged their members to take 
part in this work in their home 
towns. The National Chamber in- 
vited its associate members—busi- 
ness concerns—and its individual 
businessman members, to take it up 
and they have done so in substantial 
numbers. 

In promoting the work we have 
made use of many speakers from 
among the volunteer “salesmen”— 
interesting the 
spoken word, by posters, and by the 


local groups by 
use of slide films. 

Once interested and given a few 
starting points, the local groups have 
carried on with refreshing original- 
ity. The variety of local efforts has 
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been a source of constant interest to 
us in the National Chamber head. 
quarters. 

Local chambers of commerce 
set up their local programs in a num. 
ber of instances with very careful 
organization and planning. Take 
Tulsa as an example. 


The first step was to enlist a } 


general committee of 39 members, 
with a steering committee of six, and 
with seven sub-committees. 

A fund was raised to run re 
productions of the Saturday Evening 


Post and Nation’s Business ads, full | 


page, in the local daily newspapers 

Envelope stuffers were designed 
locally for distribution with bank 
statements, utility bills, departr at 
store bills, in pay envelopes, ete. 

Weekly radio talks were a 
ranged on local stations. 

Paper bags bearing the “WHAT 
HELPS BUSINESS HELPS YOU" 
slogan were distributed to merchants 











throughout eastern Oklahoma. 
Window cards carrying the so 
gan were displayed in prominent } 
Tulsa business establishments. 
Reproductions of the Saturday 
Evening Post and Nation's Busines 
advertisements were displayed om 
factory bulletin boards and in stor | 
windows. 
“WHAT HELPS _ BUSINESS 
HELPS YOU” windshield stickers 
were distributed through filling s* 
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tions and the automobile license 
office. 

Millions of small “WHAT 
HELPS BUSINESS HELPS YOU” 
stickers for use on letterheads, en- 
velopes, retail store packages, laun- 
dry bundles, etc., were used. 

Speakers were provided for 
luncheon clubs and various indus- 
trial groups. Speakers were also sent 
to the small towns in the Tulsa area, 
assisting them in setting up their 
local campaigns centering around the 
“WHAT HELPS BUSINESS 
HELPS YOU” idea. 

Large posters were displayed on 
outdoor advertising boards. 

Brief pamphlets amplifying the 
theme of various advertisements, 
made available by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 
were distributed to all members of 
the local chamber of commerce. 

Prize essay contests were de- 
veloped in the secondary schools for 
the best essay on the theme “What 
Business Means to Me.” 

The Chamber of Commerce at 
Quincy, Massachusetts, was another 
of the local organizations that 
worked out a rather detailed pro- 
gram for doing locally this job of 
education about business. In Quincy, 
in addition to activities along the 
lines indicated above, use was made 
of a local business moving picture 
film. Historical sketches were de- 
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veloped and used with factual data 
about products, payrolls, number of 
employees in Quincy industries, as 
a basis for a series of local newspa- 
per stories. The list of activities en- 
gaged in by local organizations 
could be made very long. 

Of similar diversity have been 
the efforts put forth by individual 
businessmen. In a number of places 
various business concerns have had 
“open house” for acquainting the 
local people with conditions in their 
factories, power plants, banks, etc. 
Groups have been invited in to get 
acquainted first-hand with the work- 
ing conditions, equipment, safety 
precautions, recreational facilities, 
parking facilities for workers’ auto- 
mobiles, sanitary handling of prod- 
ucts, quality inspection of ingredi- 
ents and finished product, etc. 

One of the banks in a medium- 
sized industrial city ran a series of 
advertisements showing local insti- 
tutions—stadium, hospital, play- 
grounds, etc., that had been donated 
and endowed by local businessmen 
—tying up the prosperity and ad- 
vancement of the focal community 
with the prosperity and advance- 
ment of business in that community. 

More and more concerns have 
been getting out and publicizing re- 
ports on company operations and 
financial statements addressed not to 
the shareholders but to the employ- 
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ees, making a perfectly direct appli- 
cation of the “WHAT HELPS 
BUSINESS HELPS YOU” theme. 

The sixteen advertisements that 
appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post and the Nation’s Business in 
the latter part of 1937 and the first 
half of 1938 had an aggregate cir- 
possibly 50,000,000 
copies. Mats and electrotypes for re- 
production of all the advertisements 
were in constant demand, and it is 
possible that the additional circula- 
tion in local newspapers, trade pa- 
pers, house organs, etc., ran to up- 
wards of 30,000,000. Two and a 


culation of 


quarter million reprints of the ««|!- 
vertisements were requested for use 
as stuffers and mailings. Many thou- 
sands were used on bulletin boards 
in factories, stores, offices, ware- 
houses, etc. Upwards of 8,000,000 
copies of small pamphlets amplify- 
ing the text of the advertisements 
were made available for distribution 
locally. The slogan “WHAT HELPS 
BUSINESS HELPS YOU” and 
variants of it appeared on 12,141 
billboards. 

Upon request the Chamber fur- 
nished stickers for use on envelopes, 
letterheads, etc., in excess of 18,000,- 
000. In addition there was rather 
extensive use of logotypes and rub- 
ber stamps for printing the slogan 
“WHAT HELPS BUSINESS 
HELPS YOU” on the letterheads 


and wrappings and packages of in- 
dividual concerns. 

I would point out in this con- 
nection that at the same time the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers has been carrying on a com- 
prehensive educational campaign 
bringing out interesting facts about 
many features of American indus- 
trial life. And a number of the trade 
associations have been acquainting 
the public with the facts about their 
lines of business. In a number of 
local communities extensive use has 
been made of the material supplied 
by the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers. 

The testimony from various 
parts of the country as to the public 
interest taken in all this educational 
work is impressive. The reception it 
has had in the daily newspapers, the 
country weeklies, the magazines and 
trade papers has been gratifying. In 
several parts of the country women’s 
groups and union labor agencies— 
including union papers and union 
bankers—entered into the work. 

Education is a slow process. It is 
not achieved by a single burst of 
educational fireworks. Educational 
work must be sustained over a con- 
siderable period. It is with that con- 
viction that in the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States we 


entered upon this work; we are 


carrying it on with continued vigor. 
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NEWS OF THE FAR EAST IN U.S. DAILIES 


By ERNEST O. HAUSER 


This article is based on a study 
made by Dr. Hauser for the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, with which he is 
associated. A book by Dr. Hauser, 
“The Rest of the World,” dealing 
with the psychological background 
of dictatorship, was published in 
March. Recently he has been in 
Japan gathering material for a study 
of the United States in Japanese pub- 
lic opinion. 


The fundamental fact that the 
American public at large is not famil- 
iar with the Far Eastern scene will 
have to be the starting point for any 
analysis of American public opinion 
on the Far East, and its anticipation 
will serve to explain, in part, the 
handling of Far Eastern news in the 
American press. 

The natural corollary of igno- 
rance is lack of interest. Editors of 
American newspapers, whose job it 
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is to guess the reader's interest, 
know what they are up against. 
“You could ask me as well about 
news from Albania or Brazil; there 
is very little interest among news- 
paper readers here in news coming 
from the Far East.” This statement, 
made by the telegram editor of a 
large New York paper in the course 
of my study, has been corroborated 
by a number of similar statements. 
With certain qualifications, it holds 
true for all parts of the United States, 
including the West Coast; although 
the impact of Far Eastern develop- 
ments is felt more immediately along 
the Pacific Coast, California papers 
devote less space to Far Eastern news 
than the New York Times. 

This situation accounts for the 
fact that the American press does not 
follow developments in the Far East 
as closely as those in Europe. The 
last war, which saw American sol- 








diers fighting in European trenches, 
brought about a very close and inti- 
mate interest in European affairs 
which has been stimulated, since 
that time, by the exciting trend of 
developments there. Besides, the Eu- 
ropean descent of the American peo- 
ple tends to keep the European scene 
in the foreground. 

There have been times, however, 
when three-inch headlines referring 
to events in the Far East have 
aroused a very considerable amount 
of interest in this country. During 
the Manchurian crisis of 1930-31, 
when the threat of a great Pacific 
war with the United States as a party 
was imminent, the American public 
necessarily became interested in what 
was going on. When the crisis 
downed and the situation became 
quiet again, a certain interest had 
been left. The public was better 
acquainted with the Far Eastern map 
than before, and some names stuck 
to the memory. Thus, in breaking 
the news of the present Far Eastern 
war to their readers, American edi- 
tors were able to assume a somewhat 
more developed interest than there 
was seven years ago. 


Underlying Attitudes 

Within the fundamentally lim- 
ited range of interest, certain distinct 
features can be discerned. As seen 
from the vantage point of editors 
and editorial writers interviewed in 


the course of my study, the American 
public conceives of the Far East 
along the following lines: There is, 
first of all, the “sentimental” inter- 
est. Historical facts, such as the es- 
tablishment of the Open Door, the 
lack of territorial ambitions, and the 
transformation of the Boxer Indem- 
nity Fund into an educational re- 
serve, have shaped a tradition of 
Sino-American friendship, which ac- 
counts for much of the sympathetic 
interest taken in China today. There 
is, moreover, the “maternal instinct,” 
which increases this traditional sym- 
pathy in view of the fact that China 
is the underdog in the Asiatic family 
of nations. 

Apart from this general feeling, 
there does not seem to be much of 
the so-called “human interest” ele- 
ment. While some of the people in- 
terviewed thought that “human in- 
terest is by far the most conspicuous 
factor,” the majority held different 
views. One cable editor said: “Spot 
news interests more if it is connected 
with, or if it has some bearing on, 
world history This does not hold 
true for European or other foreign 
news where human interest is inde- 
pendent from political implications.” 
This appears to be the reason for the 
fact that “the usual trash, such as the 
stupidly repeated flood stories and 
other catastrophes, draws little at- 
tention.” Certainly, “there is news 
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value in stories of children being sold 
for fifteen or twenty dollars, and 
people eating the bark of trees.” But, 
“as a rule, only tremendous catas- 
trophes seem worth reporting. An 
accident that costs thousands of lives 
in, say, Germany, would make a 
much bigger story than a catastrophe 
that costs ten thousand lives in 
China.” 

Thus the conclusion generally 
arrived at was that, “topically, polli- 
tics are most interesting.” With the 
general political interest in this coun- 
try bent on the organization of world 
peace, every individual threat to the 
structure of world peace tends to 
heighten this interest. One opinion 
was that “the great, acute problem 
in this country, and in this city 
[N.Y.] in particular, is the question: 
fascism or democracy. If a new Japa- 
nese cabinet attempts to promote 
fascism, the incoming story may as- 
sume the value of headline news.” 
But only then, for, “as a rule, the 
corner grocer in Kew Gardens, L.lL., 
does not give a damn for who is 
going to be Japan’s next Foreign 
Minister.” 


Stimulants of Reader Interest 
While there were many com- 
plaints about the low intellectual 
level of the existing interest in the 
Far East, several factors were named 
which tend to stimulate a more intel- 
ligent interest. There are, apart from 
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the present war, certain sensational 
events, such as the kidnapping of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek in 
1936, or even the geisha strike in 
Japan (1937), which have done much 
“to popularize the Far East in this 
country.” Another important factor 
is the group of more popular books 
on the Far East, such as the works of 
Lin Yutang or Pearl S. Buck. Movies 
—which have been based on some of 
these books—have also done their 
part in arousing a more vivid inter- 
est. “People are being educated,” 
stated the telegram editor of a widely 
read metropolitan paper, “to appre- 
ciate the colorful element inherent 
in most Far Eastern news stories. 
Far Eastern wars, etc., are so differ- 
ent from western procedures, and 
often there appears an amusing 
trend, as was the case in the kidnap- 
ping of Chiang.” Thus, a higher 
type of interest seems to sneak in 
through the back door. The radio, 
which only recently has taken to the 
Far Eastern field, is also working in 
this direction. 

One of the chief hindrances to 
the increase of understanding and 
interest is the lack of well known 
personalities in the Far East. The 
interest has very little to which “to 
hold on.” A strong element in Amer- 
ican public opinion makes personali- 
ties the center of any kind of topical 
interest, and no “big names” enliven 
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the Far Eastern scene. China’s gen- 
eralissimo seems to hold a virtual 
monopoly of popularity—shared only 
by Mme. Chiang. But Chiang Kai- 
shek has been in power for eleven 
years by now, thus giving the Amer- 
ican public time to remember his 
name. On the whole, the political 
scene is changing too fast in the Far 
East. Especially in Japan, men come 
and go before their names can stick. 
General Araki was considered “a 
rather picturesque figure” a few 
years ago; today, hardly anybody 
remembers his name. Moreover, pop- 
ular figures of a caliber which as- 
sures second place in Europe are 
lacking. There are no Cianos, Blom- 
bergs, Hore-Belishas, whose names 
are interesting beside “grade A” 
names such as Stalin, Hitler, 
Mussolini. 


Special Group Interests 

Apart from the general interest 
of the newspaper reading public 
there is the special interest of several 
political or professional groups whose 
knowledge is fed by special newspa- 
pers. By glancing at the radical press 
in this country, one finds a different 
approach to the problems of the Far 
East, more information among the 
members of the editorial staffs, and, 
apparently, a more concrete interest 
on the part of the readers. The very 
fact that the communist movement 
in China has been looked upon, for 
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a long time, as the most important 
element paving the way for a world 
revolution, accounts for this special 
interest. As one communist editor 
put it: “The most important trend 
for us is the rapid development of 
communism in China. We carry so 
much reliable material on this devel- 
opment that every expert on the Far 
East is compelled to follow our 
paper, regardless of his political out- 
look.” A communist daily in New 
York was the first American paper 
to give the complete background of 
each of the new ministers in the 
Konoye cabinet as soon as the list 
was out. 

A special interest in the Far 
East can be observed among the 
commercially interested public. Im- 
mediate professional interest in the 
Far East, to be sure, is limited to 
very small groups of people, as com- 
pared with the professional interest 
in European developments. (The fact 
that Texas sells much of its cotton to 
the mills of Osaka may account for 
the friendlier attitude toward Japan 
which the writer was able to observe 
on the part of both the public and the 
press in that Southern state.) But the 
rapid development of Japan as an 
industrial and exporting nation 
draws a very distinct interest from 
the American business community 
at large, and commercial papers with 
relatively small circulation figures 
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have found it necessary to keep spe- 
cial correspondents in Japan. Since 
most readers of commercial journals 
are, at the same time, readers of 
general newspapers, this policy may 
lead to an increase of the average 
interest in Far Eastern affairs. 
Whatever the average interest 
may be, it will continue to be the 
dominant factor in the presentation 
of Far Eastern news by the individ- 
ual paper. For incoming news stories 
are printed and displayed according 
to “what they would do to sell the 
paper.” But the American editor, 
who aims to supply his market with 
an acceptable commodity, does not 
deal in shapeless raw materials; he 
has to retail—with certain modifica- 
tions—the sort of material he gets. 
And for this material he is dependent 
upon his sources: special correspon- 
dents or agencies. They have “han- 
dled” the story before, and although 
both special and agency correspon- 
dents are brought up in the tradition 
of impartiality, it cannot be helped 
that their minds work like other hu- 
man minds. Incoming news stories 
are already processed. They have a 
definite “color.” The 
made on this point by editors and 
correspondents interviewed in the 


comments 


course of my study are of interest. 
They deserve particular attention 
because two or three scores of profes- 
sional news corresporidents on the 
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spot convey to this country knowl- 
edge and news concerning an area 
which comprises nearly one-half of 
the world’s total population and 
which includes more than one politi- 
cal storm center of world-wide sig- 
nificance. If one considers the very 
small extent to which other informa- 
tion regarding Far Eastern develop- 
ments reaches the American public, 
it is safe to say that the correspon- 
dents on the other end of the trans- 
Pacific cable command a practical 
monopoly in catering Far Eastern 
news to the American public. 


News Sources 


For getting Far Eastern spot 
news, correspondents depend on the 
following sources: 


1. Their own eyes and ears (cov- 
ering the actual event). 

2. Official news agencies which 
hand out news releases. 

3. Embassies and consulates (U.S. 
and foreign powers). 

4. Military organizations. 

5- Personal contacts with political 
leaders. 


Quite apart from censorship, direct 
or indirect, there are several elements 
which tend to color or restrict the 
reports. 

Some of these originate with the 
personality of the correspondent. Far 
Eastern correspondents very seldom 
have a combined Sino-Japanese back- 
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ground. They are familiar with 
either China or Japan. A China cor- 
respondent, as a rule, knows all 
about Chinese history; he may take 
an interest in Chinese art, and he 
may speak Mandarin. He does not 
escape the strong feeling of sympathy 
for the Chinese race, inherent in the 
American public of which he is 
himself part. He has personal friends 
among the Chinese, and he may take 
them to dinner in the American 
Club without being likely to become 
an outcast as his British colleague in 
a similar case. Besides, a good perma- 
nent correspondent is expected to 
know a great many important peo- 
ple who tell him what is going on, or 
who at least refer him to people who 
do know. He may be invited to the 
villa of the local war lord, or the 
mayor of the city; he may like the 
surroundings, the brand of cigars, 
and the old fellow himself. The sto- 
ries sent out by this correspondent, 
consequently, are likely to contain 
good information—and to present, at 
the same time, the local war lord’s 
or the mayor’s personal interpreta- 
tion of current developments. 


The Shanghai Mind 


Finally, correspondents may 
spend a good part of their time in the 
Shanghai Club, or in the bar of the 
Yamato Hotel. There they may pick 


up a lot of gossip which might be 


valuable; at the same time, they run 
the risk of becoming victims of the 
local spirit—such as the “Shanghai 
mind—that unique phenomenon.” 
The fact that many special corre- 
spondents are editors of local news- 
papers renders them still more likely 
to reflect certain views of the local 
foreign trading community. (Ameri- 
can papers in China carry more Chi- 
nese advertisements than British pa- 
pers; according to the opinion of one 
observer, this situation may have af- 
fected the attitude of the American 
press in the U.S., which is said to be 
more pro-Chinese than the British 
press in Great Britain.) 


“Processing” the News 


Besides these psychological fac- 
tors, which probably very seldom 
come into the correspondent’s con- 
sciousness, there are some very tang- 
ible influences on the “processing” 
of the news. The China correspon- 
dent depends for a large part of his 
local news on missionaries. In build- 
ing up his staff of so-called string 
correspondents, the correspondent 
will take advantage of the foreign 
missionary as a matter of course. 
Much information comes from oil 
people who are stationed in the 
interior and who make good ob- 
servers—“Oil people,” as one corre- 
spondent put it, “are damn good; 
better than missionaries.” But the 
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fact that, at present, a great part of 
the local news is being gathered by 
missionaries necessarily colors the 
reports forwarded by the correspon- 
dents on the basis of this information. 

For many reasons the American 
correspondent absorbs more of the 
national outlook and atmosphere in 
China than he does in Japan—espe- 
cially, as one of our most outstand- 
ing correspondents put it, because 
the Japanese do not make “amiable 
propagandists.” With his Chinese 
friends, the American correspondent 
has more leeway in an open-minded 
discussion, based on the appreciation 
of any intelligent criticism. 


Censorship Problems 


Apart from all this, there is the 
problem of censorship in the Far 
East. The problem has two aspects: 
Officia: silence as a form of curtailing 
information; and actual interference 
with the transmission of news stories. 
In China, the first handicap has 
never been severe. Actual censorship 
was often irksome, but observers 
agreed that it was becoming more 
intelligent just before the outbreak 
of the present war. In Japan, actual 
censorship is applied only in case of 
a crisis, such as a war or, for in- 
stance, the military revolt of Febru- 
ary 1936. But correspondents com- 
plain that the “official silence” is an 
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almost insurmountable handicap in 
Japan. The chief reason for this has 
always been the aim to keep certain 
news from being published in the 
domestic press. The irritation caused 
by the unfriendly attitude of the for- 
eign press, especially in democratic 
countries, was also said to be a rea- 
son for the fact that spot news in 
Japan is often “dried up at the 
source.” 

The question of cable tolls has 
frequently come up in the course of 
my study, but no definite conclusions 
as to the effects of the tolls on quan- 
tity and quality of dispatches could 
be arrived at. A typical statement 
was that “newspapers in this country 
have never hesitated to get a story if 
it was good and interesting,” and 
“even if trans-Pacific cables should be 
absolutely free, there would be not 
a single line more on the Far East 
in American newspapers.” 


The Correspondent’s Word 


On the whole, American editors 
have no reason to criticize the mate- 
rial sent in by their correspondents 
or by the correspondents of their 
agencies. There are very capable peo- 
ple on the spot, seasoned and bril- 
liant observers of the Far East, peo- 
ple who have preserved their “Amer- 
ican point of view” despite the 
powerful impact of the local atmos- 
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phere, people with a deep under- 
standing for Far Eastern history in 
the making. 

As a matter of course, the indi- 
vidual personality of the newspaper 
expresses itself in the presentation of 
news. Headlining and placing are 
an important factor, and “explana- 
tory” background notes, attached to 
the actual news story, often annoy 
news agencies. In several instances, 
foreign editors themselves have pro- 
fessed fixed attitudes which express 
themselves in the presentation of the 
news without being necessarily re- 
lated to the paper’s “editorial policy.” 
One foreign editor stated: “I am 
personally much interested in those 
long-range developments which take 
place in the Far East. Thus, I value 
incoming news stories according to 
their importance—the reader being 
not very much interested anyhow. 
From this angle, it matters what 
Japan is doing to China, whereas 
kidnappings and assassinations com- 
mand a merely temporary interest.” 


Newspaper Policies 

Very few American papers have 
a definite “editorial policy” with re- 
gard to the Far East. A paper which 
favors a more active navy policy 
may take advantage of Far Eastern 
developments to emphasize the acute 
necessity for bigger and better ships. 
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As a rule, however, such newspaper 
activities as are intended to shape 
public opinion in a certain direction 
lie in the realm of a more vivid pub- 
lic interest. “Campaigns” are carried 
on in the field of domestic policy, or 
in connection with some general 
problems in the field of foreign af- 
fairs—such as isolation or collective 
action. Newspaper campaigns in con- 
nection with an individual aspect of 
our Far Eastern policy—such as the 
recent boycott campaign—are very 
exceptional. The Far East has not 
yet emerged as a first-rate news area, 
although the present situation may 
eventually discredit this statement. 


Clearer Understanding 


But the fact that the general 
newspaper-reading public in the 
United States has been more alive to 
the problems of the Far East and the 
Pacific area as a whole ever since the 
Manchurian War of 1930-31 aroused 
American feelings, shows that an 
acute crisis may have lasting effects 
in the field of public opinion. Many 
signs indicate that the present Far 
Eastern turmoil, which the Ameri- 
can public follows with unprece- 
dented concern, will leave in its 
wake a clearer understanding and a 
more intelligent interest in the cul- 
tural, economic and political devel- 
opments of the Far East. 
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PICTOGRAPHS TODAY AND TOMORROW 


By RUDOLF MODLEY 


Dr. Modley was formerly Assis- 
tant to the Director of the Social Mu- 
seum in Vienna and Curator of 
Social Sciences at the Museum of 
Science and Industry in Chicago. He 
has been Executive Director of Pic- 
torial Statistics, Inc., since 1934. He 
is a consultant for many govern- 
ment agencies, author of “How to 
Use Pictorial Statistics,” and co-au- 
thor (with Louis M. Hacker) of 
“The United States, a Graphic His- 
tory.” 


Pictorial statistics are still fairly 
new to the United States. Intro- 
duced from Austria in the early *30’s, 
they have become generally accepted 
in the last few years. Before describ- 
ing new applications and develop- 
ments of the method, it might be 
well to summarize shortly its origin 
and the basic rules on which its suc- 
cess depends. 

While movable type, photog- 
raphy, and other forms of graphic 
expression originated as technical in- 
ventions, the social significance of 
which was not fully realized at the 
time, pictographs grew consciously 
out of the need for a method to inter- 
pret social events. They were created 
under the guidance of Dr. Otto 
Neurath to make the population of 
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Vienna understand the social and 
economic problems it was facing 
when the World War left the city 
with a terrific infant mortality, ap- 
palling housing conditions, and an 
inflation that was sweeping away the 
basis for normal budgeting. To get 
the cooperation of the whole popula- 
tion in reconstructing the tax sys- 
tem, in building new houses, in cre- 
ating new welfare and health ad- 
ministration, a new medium was 
needed. Pictorial statistics were cre- 
ated: having been developed for a 
definite purpose, their effectiveness 
could easily be judged by their effect 
on the people. Charts which were too 
complicated were unsuccessful, and 
the constant tests which every pres- 
entation had to undergo may ex- 
plain the rapid progress of the 
method towards simplicity. Within 
a few years, the method had been 
developed from awkward and 
clumsy drawing: to the present sim- 
ple and clear-cut charts. 

Soon after the first exhibits in 
the new method had been displayed 
in Vienna’s City Hall, the “Vienna 
method” was adopted international- 
ly. The first charts from Dr. Neu- 
rath’s Social Museum to appear in 
America were reproduced in the 
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Survey Graphic in 1932, and in 1934 
the first pictographs following the 
“Vienna method” were produced in 
the United States. What are the char- 
acteristics of a correct pictograph? 
Below are listed three of the basic 
principles which generally hold true, 
although much of the method is still 
in flux. 
Basic Principles 

Pictorial statistics developed 
from an analysis of the shortcom- 
ings of conventional graphs. The 
most serious shortcoming of the 
conventional graphs is that, to the 
average citizen, one of them looks 
like any other one. A chart showing 
the growth in beer consumption 
may look exactly like one showing 
government expenditures. There is 


something wrong with a “graphic” 
method in which this may happen, 
and it is no wonder that the public 
had built up a resentment against 
such repetitions and monotony. To 
remedy this situation, pictorial sta- 
tistics turned to the ancient picture 
languages to get its first principle: 
to use self-explanatory pictorial sym- 
bols as units in making charts. As 
in early American, Chinese, or Egyp- 
tian drawings, a picture of a cow 
again stands for a cow and a draw- 
ing of a man for a man. The intri- 
cacy of modern life makes it often 
difficult to devise symbols which 
make a quick direct connection with 
the object of discussion. But no mat- 
ter how difficult the process of find- 
ing and designing telling symbols 
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may be, they must always carry the 
message. See Figure 1. 

There is nothing new about the 
use of symbols. At some time you 
must have seen pictures of an enor- 
mous Russian soldier and a little 
American soldier with a caption that 
the Soviet Union has, let us say, ten 
times as many soldiers as the United 
States. Two things are wrong with 
a presentation of this kind. First of 
all, there are more Russian soldiers, 
not bigger ones. Secondly, the eye 
cannot judge irregular shapes with 
any degree of correctness, and often 
it is not possible to establish whether 


the artist in making his drawings 
increased the height, the area, or the 
volume of the American ten times to 
get the size of the Russian. The 
defects of these early pictorial pres- 
entations led to the second rule: to 
show changes in quantity by chang- 
ing the number of symbols—not 
their size, area or volume. Thus, in 
our case, we would show ten Rus- 
sians vs. one American. See Figure 2. 

For the greatest effectiveness, to 
these two principles must be added 
a third: simplicity. Simplicity means 
elimination of all unnecessary statis- 
tical details from the source mate- 
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rial. But it means more: simplicity 
in the design of the symbol and sim- 
plicity in the layout of the whole 
chart, so that its message is not en- 
cumbered by any detail. 

Only when these three princi- 
ples are applied together do charts 
become easily understandable and 
attractive to large groups of people. 
Communicating Pictographs 

In Europe, pictographs were 
used most frequently in exhibits. The 
Social fur- 
nished completely in the pictograph 


Museum of Vienna, 


technique, was the center of the 
method. Only rarely did pictographs 
find their way into newspapers, and 
the few books illustrated by picto- 
graphs were limited to a small audi- 
ence. While, therefore, the method 
had a_ considerable 
spreading social and economic facts, 
it depended for this effect largely on 
the political organizations of demo- 


influence in 


cratic Vienna which sent many thou- 
sands of study groups to the Museum 
where on the one hand they learned 
their facts, and on the other hand 
taught the Museum staff how to 
make effective exhibits. 

Americans don’t have to go any- 
where to find their pictographs. 
They come to them through many 
different sources. In the early days 
when pictographs were introduced 
to the United States, the Federal 


government and education and wel- 


~ 
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fare organizations prepared book- 


lets and posters in the new tech- 
nique. In 1937 commercial organi- 
zations began to make extensive use 
of the technique. Trade associations, 
public relations counsel, and large 
corporations now present their story 
pictorially. To make certain that the 
technique becomes thoroughly famil- 
iar to every American, a concen- 
trated effort is being made to reach 
not only the adult city dweller, but 
also the young and the rural popu- 
lation. Reprints of charts are made 
available at cost to schools and the 
production of pictographs by chil- 
dren is encouraged by furnishing 
(below cost) instructions and sheets 
with different symbols to any student 
or teacher. Numerous textbooks on 
subjects as varied as history, geog- 
raphy, and biology have been exten- 
sively illustrated by pictograph 
technique. While it is thus assured 
that the coming generation will be 
used to the method, another effort 
has been made to have pictographs 
penetrate even into remote areas by 
means of a syndicated newspaper 
feature called Telefact, which pre- 
sents a fact of social or economic im- 


portance each day. 


New Fields of Usefulness 

While, therefore, it seems that 
the widest acceptance of the method 
in its present form is assured, large 
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new fields open themselves for new 
applications of this technique. I 
think the most promising one is 
animation. While charts in books 
and magazines necessarily have to 
be still, the motion picture opens the 
possibility of combining feature 
films with animated films giving the 
| implications of individual 
events. Thus a news feature showing 
the launching of a battleship in Ger- 
many might be followed by an ani- 
mated statistical short showing the 
increase of the German fighting fleet 
and its comparative standing in the 


socia! 


world. In a similar way educational 
and industrial films could be pre- 
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pared. The first experimental film in 
this field, called The G-Man on the 
Milk Trail, dramatized the results 
of an investigation in milk-consump- 
tion habits, a subject which hardly 
lends itself to any other motion pic- 
ture technique. 

In another part of the photo- 
graphic field, considerable progress 
may be expected soon. Experiments 
have been under way with photo- 
graphs of three-dimensional models 
of symbols. Thus different numbers 
of specially prepared dolls and 
streamlined toys are photographed, 
and the shadow effects give a feeling 
of large quantities which the greatly 
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stylized drawings lack. While the 
three-dimensional models as such 
may well be used still or in motion 
for exhibits and displays, the photo- 
graphs present new possibilities for 
fact presentation, especially in photo- 
graphic magazines. 

Of all the new developments of 
the technique, pictorial diagrams 
are furthest advanced. While it is 
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hard to give an exact definition of 
what pictorial diagrams are, it is 
easy to tell them when one encoun- 
ters one. It applies the same rules 
of simplicity and abstractions which 
the pictograph shows, but it is not 
based on statistics. Each one of these 
diagrams requires an_ individual 
analysis of the case, and it is impos- 
sible to prescribe any rigid rules for 
them. The accompanying examples 
may explain better how they look 
and what they do than any words 
can. See Figures 3 and 4. 

The pictograph technique opens 
up new possibilities of influencing 
and shaping public opinion. It 
makes possible the presentation of 
factual material in simple terms and 
to an audience which is much larger 
than any yet reached by factual in- 
formation. By following a set of 
simple and basic rules pictorial sta- 
tistics tend to become a new medium 
of communication. Being still fairly 
new, they will be used and abused in 
the near future as any other effec- 
tive new medium is. There should, 
however, be no question that even 
after the newness wears off, they will 
remain a permanent and valuable 
contribution to education. 
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COMMUNITY RELATIONS OF 263 MANUFACTURERS 


By CLARK BELDEN 


Mr. Belden is executive secretary 
of the New England Gas Association. 


The New England Council,’ a 
comprehensive community organiza- 
tion, recently completed a survey 
entitled “Building Goodwill for 
Industry in the New England Com- 
munity.” A questionnaire embody- 
ing 16 questions with many subdi- 
visions was sent to 2,500 leading 
New England manufacturers by the 
Council’s Industrial Committee and 
a group of cooperating specialists. 
Replies were received from 263 con- 
cerns or about 10% per cent of the 
total group. Of these, 239 reported 
a total of 157,474 employees, rang- 
ing from 3 to 8,500 per concern. 

The Council wanted to find out 
whether New England manufac- 
turers were giving adequate consid- 
eration to the community phase of 


public relations work, what activities 
were being conducted, where the 
emphasis was laid, and what varia- 
tions in procedure were followed by 
the different concerns. In short, how 
well were New England manufac- 
turers meeting the problems and pos- 
sibilities of effective community 
relations? 

Forty per cent of the 263 con- 
cerns felt that their communities 
understood the contributions of their 
companies to local economic growth 
and progress. 

Ninety-two per cent of the man- 
ufacturers felt that their communi- 
ties were friendly to the companies 
and 96 per cent felt that the com- 
panies were friendly to their com- 

1 For further information regarding the 
work of this Council see Robert Huse, 
“Regional Development and the New Eng- 


land Council,” THe Pustic Opinion 
QUARTERLY, 2: 413-24 (July 1938). 
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munities (4 per cent of the com- 
panies left the latter question 
blank). 

To ascertain changes in com- 
munity attitude, 52 companies re- 
ported that they made contacts with 
important local groups and persons; 
28 that they kept their ears to the 
ground and their eyes open for com- 
ment; 10 that they used contacts 
with employees; 3 that they relied 
upon local newspapers to inform 
them of developments; and one that 
it used foreman-employee channels. 

Company officials followed the 
practice of outlining in public talks 
the place of their organizations in 
the economic life of the community 
in 33 per cent of the cases. Of those 
that did not follow this policy, 14 
per cent believed it would be worth 
while and 26 per cent stated they 
would welcome an opportunity to 
do so. Thirteen per cent of the com- 
panies had reservations on this point. 

The question as to how actively 
manufacturers participated in some 
20 different types of community af- 
fairs showed that the number par- 
ticipating varied all the way from 
6 to 73 per cent, depending on the 
type of activity. Executives served on 
community organization committees 
in 73 per cent of the cases, whereas 
only 6 per cent of the manufacturers 
dressed up their plants for commu- 
nity pageants, fairs, etc. Seventy per 
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cent of the companies took part in 
community chest or other local char- 
ity fund raising. 


Types of Press Releases 

The extent to which New Eng- 
land manufacturers supplied mate- 
rial to local newspapers and other 
agencies concerning their operations 
seems important enough to justify a 
detailed consideration of the replies. 
The subject matter of the releases 
and the proportion of firms supply- 
ing such material follows: new prod- 
ucts, 35 per cent; methods of insur- 
ing product quality, 20 per cent; 
important orders obtained, 17 per 
cent; the reasons for price increases, 
11 per cent; the reasons for price de- 
creases, 12 per cent; plant expansions, 
38 per cent; plant or equipment 
modernizations, 28 per cent; impor- 
tant material purchases, 5 per cent; 
payrolls, 13 per cent; taxes, 14 per 
cent; local purchases, 6 per cent; 
number of persons employed, 23 per 
cent; wage increases, 24 per cent; 
the reasons for wage decreases, 18 
per cent; employees of long service, 
22 per cent; pension policies, 7 per 
cent; employee profit-sharing partic- 
ipation, 10 per cent; volume of 
freight shipments, 2 per cent; com- 
pletion of significant unit such as 
the millionth article, etc., 4 per cent; 
anniversaries, 20 per cent; visitors 


or delegations, 16 per cent. 
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The question of how widely in- 
formation regarding the company 
was given to newspapers, city off- 
cials, merchants, bankers, clergy- 
men, school principals and teachers, 
service club officials, radio stations, 
labor leaders, and employees showed 
that a relatively small proportion of 
those answering the question did so. 
For instance, in the case of newspa- 
pers, only 18 manufacturers coop- 
erated, 29 supplied releases, 11 sup- 
plied material when requested, and 
5 advertised. In the case of labor 
leaders, only 11 manufacturers made 
contacts with them, 9 gave them in- 
formation when requested, and 2 
functioned through unions. As for 
giving information to employees, 
only 33 companies made contacts 
with employees, 27 gave information 
when requested, 19 functioned 
through house organs and bulletins, 
7 supplied very little information, 5 
conducted meetings, 2 held occa- 
sional dinners with leaders, 2 func- 
tioned through unions, and one (only 
one!) gave its annual report to its 
employees. 

Plant visits by families of em- 
ployees were “never” encouraged by 
14 manufacturers, and an equal 
number indicated a varying though 
largely passive activity in this direc- 
tion. About the same number of 
companies indicated a similar policy 
with respect to plant visitations from 
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students, teachers, clergymen, edi- 
tors, social workers, etc. Forty-nine 
concerns indicated that visitors were 
welcome, while 28 stated that thty 
were unwelcome for a variety of 
reasons. 

Sixty-four per cent of the manu- 
facturers encouraged their employ- 
ees to acquaint themselves with 
company products. Fifty-five per 
cent indicated that each employee 
knew where the part he made or the 
operation he performed appeared in 
the finished product. As to the pro- 
portion of employees who had ob- 
served operations throughout the 
plant, 139 manufacturers reported 
that all of their employees had seen 
what the company made and how it 
made it. Sixteen companies reported 
that 75 per cent of their employees 
had observed operations; 5 indicated 
that 50 per cent of their employees 
had done so; 17 concerns admitted 
that very few had done so; and 10 
organizations did not know the an- 
swer. Only 8 per cent of the manu- 
facturers informed employees regard- 
ing sales and the distribution of the 
sales dollar. Twenty-one per cent of 
the manufacturers maintained a local 
display of products open to the pub- 
lic, and 9 per cent participated in an 
outside local-products display. 

The question of what activities 
not covered in the survey might pro- 
duce community goodwill brought 
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forth the answer from 2 manufac- 
turers that they had tried all of the 
activities listed without success and 
that workers prefer to receive pay 
rather than to have the company 
spend money on these activities. 
Two other manufacturers suggested 
local ownership and management as 
important factors; 3 concerns stressed 
the importance of sound employer- 
employee relations; 2 organizations 
suggested steady work and good 
pay; while 5 manufacturers favored 
closer contact between management 
and employees. 


Chief Barriers to Good Relations 
“What do you consider the chief 
barriers or obstacles to good relations 
between industry and the commu- 
nity?” brought forth the following 
responses: none, 15; the public has 
no understanding of industry’s prob- 
lems, 43; politics, propaganda, mis- 
information, 29; labor difficulties, 51; 
low wages, 9; taxation, 8; absentee 
management, 4; the National Labor 
Relations Act and its administration, 
3; lack of official cooperation, 3; lack 
of press cooperation, 1; unapprecia- 
tive community, 2; uninterested or- 
ganizations, 1. One company under- 
scored “Lack of information. Lack 
of interest on the part of industry.” 
One of the country’s largest manu- 
facturers gave as the answer: “Mis- 
information, lack of knowledge of 
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exact facts, poor press relations, in- 
dustry does not realize the impor- 
tance of informing the public.” 

In response to the question of 
how these obstacles could best be 
overcome, 51 companies suggested 
educational and publicity campaigns 
regarding company policies, activities 
and products; 6 manufacturers sug- 
gested revamping community organ- 
izations in the interest of greater 
efficiency; and one concern suggest- 
ed public plant visitations. To im- 
prove the local political situation, 12 
manufacturers suggested a change in 
administration; 6 recommended that 
business men take more interest in 
politics; and 2 urged elimination of 
relief activities. To labor 
difficulties 18 concerns recommended 
that management be more human, 
establish and maintain close contacts 


forestall 


with employees, give good wages, 
fair treatment, good working condi- 
tions, or better employee leadership. 
Two companies recommended that 
labor laws be equalized, and one or- 
ganization recommended the depor- 
tation of aliens. It is interesting to 
note that nearly three times as many 
companies recommended educational 
or publicity campaigns as suggested 
an improvement of employer-em- 
ployee relationships! 

The results of this survey raise 
a number of perplexing questions. 
Why were only 40 per cent of the 
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companies able to report that their 
communities understood the contri- 
butions they were making to local 
economic growth and progress, al- 
though the vast majority of these 
concerns had been in business many 
years? Why did only 94 companies 
have definite methods for ascertain- 
ing changes in community attitudes 
toward them? Why would only 26 
per cent of the manufacturers wel- 
come an opportunity to outline the 
part their companies play in the eco- 
nomic life of the community? What 
reservations to making such presen- 
tations did the 13 per cent have? 
Why do only 70 per cent of the re- 
porting organizations participate in 
community chest or other local fund- 
raising activities? Why do wide- 
spread variations exist in methods of 


informing local newspapers and. 


other agencies? Why do only 63 
manufacturers give information to 
newspapers regarding their compa- 
nies, even when it is requested? 
Why do only 96 concerns give infor- 
mation regarding the company to 
their employees, and only one com- 
pany present them with its annual 
report? Why the very moderate per- 
centage of companies with employ- 
ees who understand the part which 
each worker plays in producing the 
finished products and the small 
number whose employees have 
toured the plant while it is in oper- 


ation? Why have only 8 per cent of 
the reporting organizations in- 
formed employees regarding com- 
pany sales and the distribution of 
the company’s sales dollar? 

The conclusion is inescapable 
that New England manufacturers, 
as a whole, have not sunk their 
teeth into the community aspect of 
the public relations problem. Rela- 
tively few of these manufacturers 
seem to have established on paper 
a clear-cut and comprehensive set of 
policies covering their community 
relationships. Few of them have held 
periodic conferences of their depart- 
ment heads and other appropriate 
employees to consider these matters. 
How many manufacturers, for ex- 
ample, have held even one such con- 
ference? It is certainly true that the 
survey shows a widespread disagree- 
ment as to what constitutes the 
most important procedures to be fol- 
lowed. The approach of many man- 
ufacturers to the problem is a passive 
rather than an active one. The com- 
munity relations problem has not re- 
ceived the systematic attention 
which many other problems of man- 
agement have long since received 
and continue to receive. In short, 
this writer believes that the subject- 
matter of this survey could well re- 
ceive a great deal more study by the 
2,500 New England manufacturers 
questioned. On the other hand, the 
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efforts which many of the 263 re- 
porting manufacturers have made 
are recognized because some prog- 
ress—and in spots good progress— 
suggests that the general standard 
can be raised. 

Only 10 per cent of the 2,500 
manufacturers answered the survey. 
As it was issued in the late spring 
when industry was subnormal, lack 
of time could hardly be a valid ex- 
cuse. More valid reasons might be 
that a manufacturer did not wish to 
place his policies and experience on 
paper, that he had no clear-cut poli- 
cies and procedures to list, that the 
subject was not considered impor- 
tant enough to warrant the expendi- 
ture of two hours of time, or that he 
was antagonistic to the general pur- 
pose of the survey. In a few cases, 
trying to answer the survey may have 
seemed like trying to read a foreign 
language without an interpreter. It 
is hardly fair to assume, therefore, 
that the go per cent of manufac- 
turers who did not reply are con- 
ducting more or better activities than 
the 263 manufacturers who did 
reply. 

The total number of manufac- 
turers conducting any one activity 
is, with few exceptions, a modest, 
and often small percentage of the 
263 reporting companies. Relatively 
few concerns use all of the proce- 
dures surveyed. Many of the reports 
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are thin. It is as if many manufac- 
turers avoided the springboard in 
favor of a cautious wading policy for 
fear the water might prove too cold. 

Great variation in the number 
of manufacturers conducting each 
activity are impressive. This uneven- 
ness suggests lack of knowledge, ex- 
perience, and conviction. Non-partic- 
ipation varies substantially from 
company to company without appar- 
ent rhyme or reason. Preferences are 
often dissimilar to a striking degree. 
It is as if many manufacturers had 
drawn blindly out of the hat and 
secured combinations of procedure 
peculiar to themselves with no sys- 
tematic or logical pattern, either in 
their likenesses or in their differ- 
ences. There is little evidence of a 
systematic approach to the commu- 
nity relations problem. Instead, we 
discover a policy of watchful waiting 
or simply plain waiting, rather than 
a policy of studying vital trends and 
developments that may mean trouble 
later. It is as if wishful thinking had 
voided preventive therapy. 

While 88 per cent of the 263 
participating concerns answered the 
query “Do you wish to receive a 
copy of the findings of this survey?” 
in the affirmative, 12 per cent were 
interested only to the extent of filling 
out the survey, often sketchily, while 
none of the 2,237 companies which 
did not answer it have requested a 
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copy of the findings. The desire to 
profit by combined group experience 
does not seem overwhelming. 

Perhaps the most disappointing 
(and significant) phase of the sur- 
vey is the very small number of 
constructive suggestions regarding 
procedures not covered in the sur- 
vey, regarding obstacles to good pub- 
lic relations between industry and 
the community, and the best meth- 
ods for overcoming them. Certainly 
these questions strike at the heart of 
the problem. It may be objected that 
these matters require professional 
public relations experience. Is this 
really true? 

After all, vast quantities of 
muddy water (and several floods, if 
you please) have rushed over the 
American dam since the public rela- 
tions problem came out into the 
open ten years ago. Is it not fair to 


PRESS-AGENTS IRRITATE 
By LEE TRENHOLM 


Mr. Trenholm is a public rela- 


tions counsellor. 


What newspapermen invariably 
call press-agentry but what we pub- 
licity people insist is public relations 
has come a long way since Tody 
Hamilton’s day, but evolution of its 


technique has barely begun. This be- 


assume that business men have been 
studying this field closely during 
these momentous and changing years 
and that, therefore, they should have 
an adequate grasp of the essentials 
as applied to their own organiza- 
tions? If the events of recent years 
with their striking public relations 
problems and lessons have not served 
this purpose, what is the reason? Are 
these problems still the “hot air” that 
some executives loudly proclaimed 
them to be not so many years ago? 

This survey, prompted in part 
by the public relations research pro- 
gram of a New England trade asso- 
ciation, suggests that the New Eng- 
land Council’s public relations work 
has only begun so far as the com- 
munity field is concerned. The re- 
sults of this first survey may well 
constitute. a basis for further re- 
search in this field. 


THE PRESS 


comes apparent upon inquiry into 
today’s tactics of many of the pub- 
licity fraternity. 

Seek as we may to dignify our 
status and our methods; conscien- 
tiously strive as many of us do for 
a forthright bearing and reputation; 
regret as we must the undeniable 
obloquy into which numbers of our 
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colleagues have fallen—twenty years’ 
observation as both newspaper and 
publicity man, coupled with a cur- 
rent consensus of: typical editors, 
convinces me that the craft’s conduct 
by and large hardly becomes a group 
aspiring to professional or semi-pro- 
fessional recognition. 

As William H. Vanderbilt’s 
petulant execration of the public was 
thought to represent the typical cap- 
italistic outlook, so it mav be 
paraphrased into “the press be 
damned” to summarize the astound- 
ing attitude most public relations 
practitioners appear to share. Arising 
primarily out of selfishness, indif- 
ference, or ignorance, it is nonethe- 
less as inexpedient as if it partook of 
the active hostility it usually excites 
in the Fourth Estate. 

Most public relations people 
will deny that such an attitude ex- 
ists. What we choose to believe, 
however, matters little beside the 
unflattering view actually held by 
countless key executives of newspa- 
pers, press associations, magazines, 
newspicture services, feature syndi- 
cates, newsreels, the radio and the 
other portals 
through which we must everlastingly 
tread. 

When newspapers, if they refer 
at all, speak depreciatingly of the 


to public opinion 


press-agent one cannot wonder that 
a more and more publicity-wise pub- 
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lic has come to entertain the same 
uncomplimentary notions. If the 
press, which knows us best, thinks 
ill of us, how can the public be ex- 
pected to regard us otherwise? It is 
strange, perhaps significant, that as 
a whole we have done for ourselves, 
our principles, and our functions 
one of our poorest public relations 
jobs. There is probably good and 
sufficient reason for our shunning 
the very light we seek for others. 
Our professional  self-effacement 
stands well advised beside what un- 
sought and usually unwelcome in- 
quiry into our methods custom- 
arily reveals. 

The two most sincere attempts 
of public relations men to organize 
have been successfully frustrated by 
public relations men _ themselves. 
Nor is it reassuring that a present 
move in the same direction, fostered 
by professional trade-association pro- 
moters, is already involved in an 
unduly prolonged and _ potentially 
fatal effort to formulate a code of 
ethics. This may appear less puz- 
zling when it is remembered that 
one of this embryonic organization’s 
directors was openly accused by the 
Publishers Association of New York 
City of handling a client’s fund of 
$12,000 for distribution among “de- 
serving” editorial workers. 

One occupying an executive 
chair in any press organization 
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knows the motley procession in 
public relations masquerade that 
troops endlessly before him. With 
the majority's tricks, their evasive- 
ness and their incompetence he is 
painfully familiar. Separating the 
sheep from the goats is a process so 
complex and precarious that it is 
not worth while. As a result, all are 
suspect per se. 

What Newspapers Think 

of Press-Agents 

Newspapers are still the basic 
avenue to public opinion. Our activ- 
ities accordingly impinge upon theirs 
more often than upon any other pub- 
licity medium. So it behooves us to 
keep constantly fresh our under- 
standing of their separate and col- 
lective requirements, their problems 
and their attitude toward us per- 
sonally and toward the public rela- 
tions school in general. 

On the one hand we find the 
inflexible view of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 
As an organization, itself admittedly 
pleading a special cause and with 
the advertising department obviously 
uppermost in mind, it considers us 
utterly indefensible. Regardless of 
merit as judged by the strictest edi- 
torial standards, whatever we offer 
must be advertising simply because 
it comes unsolicited, the Association 
contends, and as such has no place 
in the editorial columns. 


The A.N.P.A.’s thirty years’ 
strumming of this melody has struck 
responsive chords in many an edi- 
torial breast, as is notably manifest 
in the cooperative embargoes on 
publicity agreed upon by the news- 
papers of Atlanta, Los Angeles, 
Nashville, Binghamton, and other 
cities. Its hostility achieved emo- 
tional heights in the Virginia Press 
Association’s recent symbolic bonfire 
of publicity releases on the beach at 
Old Point Comfort. 

“Pufflicity” is a pet item in the 
Association’s lexicon of damnation. 
Repeated with emphasis on every 
page of the anti-publicity tracts with 
which its membership is circularized 
at least once each week are shib- 
boleths such as “They won’t pay for 
it if you give it away!” and “The 
press-agent is an unfair competitor.” 
Many an unsuspecting public rela- 
tions counsellor would blush with 
surprise and chagrin at the incisive 
aspersions cast upon him individ- 
ually and by name in these well-in- 
formed leaflets—or to see how utterly 
silly one of his handouts looks when 
set verbatim as a display advertise- 
ment! 

It would be salutary for us to 
reflect occasionally upon this propo- 
sition that the press-agent is com- 
mercially a competitor rather than 
professionally a collaborator of the 
press and to gauge our press rela- 
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tions accordingly. Almost any pub- 
licity prospectus or report confirms 
this theory by pretensions to deliver 
or to have achieved fabulous values 
in advertising for fees representing 
a small percentage of what the same 
space would cost the client at the 
usual rates. Funds so diverted to 
press-agent pockets, in the Associa- 
tion’s inveterate argument, are sub- 
stantial losses to advertising revenue. 
We would not gainsay it if we could! 

Few editors rigidly practice 
what the A.N.P.A. so eloquently 
and tenaciously preaches. For the 
most part they subscribe to the late 
Adolph S. Ochs’s truism that source 
of origin in no way affects true news 
values. To publicity people about 
whose dependability they have sat- 
ised themselves, countless editors 
look for welcome tips, acceptable 
copy, printable pictures. 


Too Tricky 

But editors one and all, appar- 
ently without exception, concur in 
the Association’s cardinal accusa- 
tion—that publicity people employ 
tactics uniformly indirect, frequently 
disingenuous, often downright fur- 
tive. “Nom-de-press-agent” is an- 
other A.N.P.A. turn of phrase to 
stigmatize the guise publicity too 
often endeavors to assume to mask 
its true sponsorship and goal. 
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That is a charge we will find 
hard to refute. Yet there seems little 
justification, even if there be expla- 
nation, for it. Why must we inter- 
minably “put one over” on the 
press? Isn’t it enough that through 
it we merely attain our ends? 
Frankness and directness, rather 
than deception and obliquity, should 
prove the more effective permanent 
policy; certainly it would be the 
simpler. Surely the events of Inner- 
Sole Week suffer no diminution of 
news value, if any, because they are 
openly sponsored by the Inner-Sole 
Manufacturers Association rather 
than by a so-called Inner-Sole In- 
stitute. 

Success of the first 10,000 such 
devices in offsetting a deficiency of 
that essential newsworthiness no 
doubt explains their immortality in 
a thousand forms. They are as varied 
and as crafty, it is said, as the 
schemes of tax-dodgers. Their very 
antiquity, however, and the increas 
ing irritation and resistance they 
meet from the press would seem to 
better the chances of other, fresher 
recourses. 

Distinctiveness of approach to 
press and public is easy to achieve 
against so trite and inept a back- 
ground. To an editor up to his ears 
in manifold publicity pressure in 
behalf of overlapping Grandpa Day, 
Nutcracker Week and Pogo-Stick 
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Month the open-faced proffer of an 
honest-to-goodness news story from 
Pussywillows, Inc., comes as an ap- 
preciated breath of candor in a 
miasma of dissimulation. 

A great many publicity workers 
obviously mistake indirection for 
cleverness. The more involved the 
fruition of their ideas, the more ef- 
fort is entailed and the greater the 
display of industry to keep the client 
impressed. Intrigue seems to be an 
ingrained habit of the publicity 
mind which colors all thought and 
endeavor. It is no doubt needed in 
many cases to hide the dubious hue 
of the client or his purposes. Public 
relations counsellors, like counsellors 
at law, are known largely by the 
clients they keep and our reputa- 
tion would be a lot prouder, it 
would appear, if we avoided those 
requiring an underhand or menda- 
cious approach to press consideration 
and public favor. 


Ignorance of Press Requirements 
Gross ignorance of editorial re- 
quirements appears next among the 
main complaints of editors against 
publicity practitioners, even those of 
unchallengeable integrity. Copy and 
suggestions ideal for feature use are 
offered as straight news to the city 
desk; potentially usable items of 
strictly news nature are submitted 
to Sunday magazine editors, and 
otherwise acceptable departmental- 


ized material finds its way into the 
wastebasket as much for submission 
to the wrong desk as for inherent 
unavailability. Deceased and trans- 
ferred editors preponderate on most 
publicity distribution lists, judging 
by the amount of material bearing 
their names. It is an unwritten rule 
in many editorial offices that obso- 
lete addressing of that kind is prima 
facie proof of uselessness. 

One out of ten press-agents, 
some editors estimate, fully under- 
stands the importance of the time 
element. 

Publicity copy generally is re- 
garded as too discursive. Little of it 
is as factually rich as newspapers 
and magazines demand. 

Especially is this so when it 
comes to client mention. Names are 
dragged in by the heels apropos of 
nothing, and great indignation is ex- 
pressed if they are deleted or if a 
definite commitment is not forth- 
coming that they will be used as is. 
An appropriate and not constrained 
reference or two to the client is not 
a source of objection from most edi- 
tors in truly worthy copy or sug- 
gested stories. But just how far some 
of us would have them go is illus- 
trated by a recent masterful release 
announcing a new cosmetic in which 
the product was mentioned by trade- 
name eight times and its manufac- 
turer five times in a single page! 
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Inaccuracy, bugaboo of all who 
go to the public in print, is of course 
another source of editorial grievance. 
Editors worn with vigilance against 
their own errors find inaccuracies in 
publicity material particularly irri- 
tating—and it requires no hawk- 
eyed copy-reader to discover an 
abundance of them among a speci- 
men assortment of releases received 
any day by any newspaper. Many 
errors arise from overstatement. 

Misinformation seems to creep 
as much into abbreviated copy ac- 
companying photographic material 
as into longer textual matter. Per- 
haps because they must be brief, 
captions seem to convey a higher 
percentage of erroneous impressions. 
That pictures usually represent a 
much greater investment of effort 
and money than other forms of 
publicity suggests that time is wisely 
spent in the careful composition and 
thorough verification of the explan- 
atory text which supplements them. 

In the photographs themselves, 
picture editors see room for immea- 
surable improvement. Good picture 
subjects are often as not photograph- 
ically massacred; excellent treatment 
is wasted on impossible topics; 
highly acceptable prints reach pic- 
ture desks 50 per cent of the time so 
late that their value is largely dis- 
sipated, and they come even un- 
captioned. 
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Such is the cream of complaints 
about our operational shortcomings 
which newspaper, magazine, press 
association, and picture service edi- 
tors voice and which feature syndi- 
cate, newsreel, radio and other desks 
in one form or another echo. Lesser 
irritants are legion: absence from 
releases of unequivocal identifica- 
tion of their source; attempts to ap- 
ply pressure through the business 
office or editorial superiors; an over- 
readiness to dispute the definition of 
indefinable “news”; bothersome re- 
quests for “tear sheets” and for the 
return of unusable material; unwar- 
ranted personal appeals for “coop- 
eration,” and copy frequently so 
illegible that one Puckish mid- 
western daily reports that govern- 
ment handouts from Washington 
“are so neatly printed that their 
backs can still be used for copy 
paper while most private press ma- 
terial is so badly offset that it has 
to go directly into the wastebasket!” 

Imagine the maladroit short- 
sightedness of the publicity organi- 
zation promoting foreign travel 
which requested papers and maga- 
zines finding its offerings unsuitable 
to so advise it so that their names 
might be removed from the mailing 
list! To one editor who affirmatively 
this 


complied, appreciation was 


dispatched: 
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We are pleased to inform you that we 
shall be delighted to take your name 
from our list. We have the most 
serious doubts whether your publicity 
would be of any value to us, regard- 
less of whether the publicity or ad- 
vertising you carried were free or 


paid. 

Organized public relations may 
some day evolve a code of ethics for 
its collective guidance. It will be a 
revelation many of us await with 
as much misgiving as interest. Un- 
less the concepts and conduct of 
most of us undergo decided prior 
change it will probably prove a 
meaningless summarization of high- 
sounding theories calculated to 
throw the cloak of idealism about 
practices still unidealistic. 

Meanwhile, a few will have 
foresight enough, and in the eyes of 
their cleverer confréres will be naive 
enough, to hold and act upon the 
conviction that their standing with 
the various publicity media shapes 
and limits accomplishment for their 


clients. Consciously or otherwise 
they will adjust their press attitude 
and actions to policies approximat- 
ing these: 


They will serve no cause requiring 
misrepresentation; they will speak for 
no one except with candor and frank- 
ness; they will guard their press rep- 
utation more jealously than their 
most valued clients; they will inform 
themselves in detail of the editorial 
standards, policies, and requirements 
of at least the major publicity outlets 
with which they deal; they will spare 
no effort to make accurate and to 
verify every detail of statement and 
fact offered in their clients’ behalf; 
they will conduct their press dealings 
with all the art of human relations 
at their command. 


When all or a majority of us 
are fundamentally guided by simi- 
lar considerations, press and public 
alike will view us with less disre- 
spect. Greater sympathy and cooper- 
ation will be extended, and our 
individual and aggregate lot should 
be happier, healthier, and more 
prosperous. 


PROPAGANDA BUREAUS AS “NEWS SERVICES” 


By LOUIS MINSKY 


Mr. Minsky is himself the editor 
of Religious News Service, New 
York City. 


Within recent months a number 
of “news services,” hitherto un- 


known and unrecognized, have been 
flooding editors with ex parte ma- 
terial in support of political ideolo- 
gies, particular sides in foreign wars, 
and a variety of vested interests. 
Hardly a day passes that an editor 
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does not receive in the mail some 
“news release” or pamphlet or an- 
nouncement from one of these “news 
services.” 

Here, for instance, is a report 
that the “Sutton News Service” has 
been retained by Japan to publicize 
its cause in America. Here is a book- 
let published by the “Trans-Pacific 
News Service” containing nothing 
but anti-Japanese cartoons published 
in American newspapers. Here is a 
pamphlet released by the “Penin- 
sular News Service, Inc.,” contain- 
ing an article which identifies the 
Loyalist government in Spain with 
Communism. (The “Spanish Infor- 
mation Service,” New York, releases 
pro-Loyalist propaganda.) Here are 
releases from the “Ukrainian Press 
Service” and the “Polish Information 
Service.” Others could be cited. 

This tendency on the part of 
propagandists to blossom out as 
“news services” is not limited to 
special pleaders for foreign causes. 
It is becoming markedly evident 
among the publicity fraternity in 
general. Within the past few months 
the writer has received more “news 
reports” from publicity departments 
and agencies than in any other pre- 
vious period. 

By way of example, I receive 
releases regularly from the “BBDO 
News Bureau” operated by Batten, 
Barton, Durstine and Osborne, Inc., 
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the advertising concern. I receive 
releases in favor of various religious 
causes from “Hamilton W. Wright, 
Newspaper Syndicate Features.” | 
receive releases from the “Scottish 
Rite News Bureau,” and I can ob- 
tain, if I want to, a “daily news re- 
port” from the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. There is also the 
“Mandeville Press Bureau,” New 
York City, operated by Ernest W. 
Mandeville, believed to be one of the 
first press agents to adopt the news 
bureau camouflage. 


Editors Dislike Camouflage 

It is difficult to understand what 
propagandists, even when they are 
legitimate publicity agents, hope to 
gain by camouflaging their activi- 
ics under a “news service” cloak. 
The camouflage is no disguise at 
all. On the contrary, this procedure 
irritates editors who like a publicity 
man to stand up openly as a pub- 
licity man. The difference between 
publicity and news is that the former 
is pure propaganda until an editor 
concedes it to be news. The assump- 
tion of prior judgment on the part 
of press agents who issue “news re- 
leases” instead of publicity releases 
is likely to get them less considera- 
tion than if they operated openly as 
press agents. 

The significance of this trend, 
therefore, does not lie in the direc- 
tion of any increased effectiveness 
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of the propaganda issue, at least so 
far as newspapers are concerned. It 
takes more than this to fool editors. 
Apologists for foreign causes doubt- 
less proceed from the conviction that 
in assuming a news-service front, 
they can influence laymen rather 
than editors. This view is given 
support by the fact that most of 
these services issue pamphlet ma- 
terial which is sent not merely to 
editors but also to influential indi- 
viduals in an effort to convert them 
to the point of view advocated in 
the literature. The assumption is that 
the issuance of the literature under 
the aegis of a “news service,” no 
matter how obscure, will convince 
the reader of its truth, or at least dis- 
arm him at the start. Whether the 
average intelligent individual is so 
disarmed in these days of conflicting 
propaganda is questionable, but this 
practice may work great harm to 
legitimate news services. 

What, however, of the legitimate 
publicity agencies whose function in 
the main is to issue releases only to 
newspapers and other public opinion 
media? In respect to these, the 
trend observable must be regarded 
as equally ominous, indicating that 
the thinking of public relations 
counsellors in this country is rapidly 
developing along a frank news- 
coloration line. This is also evident 
from the fact that a number of pub- 


lic relations counsellors, although not 
designating themselves as news bu- 
reaus, release “news” material to 
publications. Carl Byoir and Asso- 
ciates, Inc., for instance, send out a 
weekly financial column and, I am 
told, radio and home-making col- 
umns, as well as a mat of so-called 
news-pictures. The National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers releases a 
news, feature, and picture service. 

Attempted news coloration by 
press agents is by no means a unique 
phenomenon, but this open attempt 
to label propaganda as news will, 
if intensified, break down the sharp 
line of demarcation which has 
hitherto distinguished the two. If 
public relations firms operated “news 
bureaus” on a large scale, sending 
out a regular budget of news fea- 
tures, and pictures, many an editor 
might begin to rely upon these bu- 
reaus, especially the editor of the 
country weekly or small town daily 
unable to afford a regular news or 
feature service. The propaganda 
would be hidden by a percentage of 
legitimate news, and even a con- 
scientious editor might find it diffi- 
cult to sort out the shoddy. 

I am informed that at least one 
big public relations firm is seriously 
considering such a plan, which calls 
for eventually charging editors a 
nominal fee, just for appearance’s 
sake. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Waker, S. H.; and Sktar, Pavt, 
Business Finds Its Voice (series of 
three articles in Harpers Maga- 
zine, January-February - March 
1938). New York: Harpers, 1938. 
93 pp. ($1.25) 

Written comment upon the 
public relations activities of “big 
business as a whole” has long been 
withheld by social analysts. Almost 
the only notable exceptions to this 
are men whose work places them 
within the narrowing circle of those 
who actually make these policies. 
Academicians have been especially 
silent on these points; in some cases 
because of caution based upon 
knowledge, in others because of un- 
awareness bred by the material 
which usually comes to the focus of 
attention of social theorists in our 
society. 

But here at last, in a slender 
volume, is mental ammunition for 
those who have been obliged to hold 
their fire because they could not see 
the whites of big business’s eyes. 
Writing from the no-man’s land be- 
tween the propaganda batteries of 





big business and the more or less 
unwitting publics toward whom the 
propaganda is being fired, Messrs. 
Walker and Sklar report the shoot- 
ing, round by round, as it developed 
in 1935, 1936, and 1937. 

Mr. Walker is a Harvard man 
(°34), who was formerly a script 
writer for the “March of Time” (on 
the air). Then for a year he was an 
associate editor of Tide, a terse and 
sophisticated little fortnightly of the 
advertising trade. Mr. Sklar, who 
attended New York University, has 
engaged in campaigns to advertise 
and market a number of different 
products. With Mr. Walker, he also 
served as an associate editor of Tide 
for a year. At the end of the year, he 
and Mr. Walker jointly withdrew 
from the magazine—not, they say, 
because they love Tide less, but be- 
cause they love a joint intellectual 
adventure more. It had become their 
ambition to uncover and analyze the 
major forces at work in the main 
public relations activities of our 
times. To this end they have already 
performed a substantial amount of 
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research, as this first volume will 
indicate. 

Their theme in the present book 
is the new self-consciousness of big 
business after 1933, and the very 
great acceleration of that self-con- 
sciousness after the election of 1936. 
This new awareness is regarded by 
the authors as having been stimu- 
lated by a pronounced shift in “the 
prevailing state of the public mind,” 
and big business is said to have re- 
sponded in two ways. Specifically, 
the climate of public opinion re- 
vealed increases in “the widespread 
demand for more employment, 
higher wages, fairer prices, and for 
some new assurance of economic and 
social security in the future.” The 
two responses of big business were 
(1) a vastly increased emphasis on 
public relations activity (although 
advertising activity appears to have 
remained rather stationary); and 
(2) material change in the location, 
organization, and internal discipline 
of plants—a response which has been 
handled very carefully indeed with 
regard to its public relations poten- 
tialities. 

Point by point the authors de- 
lineate the composite picture of the 
new public relations, beginning with 
the disbanding (1933) of the ill-fated 
National Electric Light Association, 
an organization which had been 
much too careless in its methods. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Thereafter came a great wave of 
paid advertising, in an effort to sell 
confidence in big business through 
tremendous spreads in media of 
huge circulation, like billboards, the 
radio, Saturday Evening Post, Col- 
lier’s, and certain newspapers. As 
Ralph D. Casey has shown," faith in 
this relatively simple promotional 
method persisted through the Re- 
publican campaign of 1936. The idea 
was simply to repeat, repeat, and 
repeat a small number of slogans, on 
the assumption, familiar to advertis- 
ing men, that the public responds 
favorably to almost any symbol it 
sees often enough. A correspondent 
for Variety, commenting on this 
campaign at the time, declared: 
Political parties are being reduced to 
merchandise. . . . This differs no whit 
from the tactics employed by Life- 
buoy, Chase and Sanborn, or any 


other of a thousand consumer com- 
modities.? 


Walker and Sklar make the 
striking point that big business and 
its public relations counsel appear to 
have been quite genuinely surprised 
by the outcome of the elections of 
1936. 


Many business men had got up on 
the morning of November 3, 1936, 
convinced that Mr. Landon was 


1 Ralph D. Casey, “Republican Propa- 
ganda in the 1936 Campaign,” Pustic 
Opinion Quarterty, I No. 2: 27-44 
(April 1937). 

2 Variety, August 19, 1936. Quoted by 
Casey, op. cit. 
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about to be elected; probably more of 

their number had felt that Mr. Roose- 

velt would win, but none of them was 

prepared for the landslide that came. 

Surprise led to thorough realign- 
ment of policy, in the direction of 
highly elaborate relations 
programs. The paid advertising con- 
tinued to be used, but the symbols 
became highly generalized. No 
longer did the radio “Voices” of 
Ford, of General Motors, of duPont, 
dwell entirely upon the virtues of 
their respective products. Instead, 
they emphasized the claim that busi- 
ness is the force which has made 
invention possible, which is “spread- 


public 


ing the prosperity” of the American 
continent, and which is alert to 
every opportunity for putting im- 
provements into every home. Public 
relations counsel for the larger firms 
led their fellows in urging that every 
firm should supplement its product 
advertising and institutional adver- 
tising by becoming a salesman for 
the business system as a whole. 
“Gentlemen!” said a typical adver- 
tisement sent by the National 
Broadcasting Company to the ad- 
vertising trade, “Faced with new 
situations, new standards of eco- 
nomics, new attitudes of labor, Bus- 
iness must campaign for public favor 
as never before... .” 

Big business has indeed begun 
to do so. One figure will indicate its 
massive machinery. To “personalize” 


its viewpoint among the competitive 
business men, who have come into 
action along these lines with much 
less alacrity than the monopolies 
and near-monopolies, The Nation's 
Business, organ of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, will have its represen- 
tatives make 500,000 personal calls 
upon business executives, big and 
small, during the current year. 

But a mere change in the sym- 
bols which are circulated through 
the secondary media apparently will 
not suffice to protect the interests of 
monopoly business when economic 
collapse has reached its present mag- 
nitude. It has become the belief of 
the great monopolies that a direct, 
primary appeal will have to be made 
within the personal lives of the 
“Employee 
thought of as the place to begin this 
operation. Walker and Sklar supply 


masses. loyalty” is 


us with the typical case-history of 
General Motors. 
General Motors operates some 
81 plants in 40-odd U.S. and Cana- 
edian cities; itself employs about 
260,000 persons directly; and has 
close relations with its 17,900 dealers 
who employ another 235,000 per- 
sons.’ In the bright lexicon of public 
relations, this vast aggregation of 
3 Figures compiled by the reviewer as 
of spring 1938, from data in Fortune mag- 
azine (April 1938) and from information 


supplied by General Motors Corporation, 
and by Walker and Sklar. 
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employees, dealers, dealers’ employ- 
ees, and related workers is symbol- 
ized as one big “General Motors 
family.” A Public Relations Com- 
mittee has been set up in every city 
where General Motors has a plant, 
and a national Dealer Coordination 
Activity represents the Corporation to 
its dealers. Active loyalty not only to 
General Motors but to “the business 
philosophy” is expected of the “Gen- 
eral Motors family.” Also an especial 
effort is made, when labor and mar- 
ket conditions require the opening 
or closing of plants in one or an- 
other of the 40 cities, to convey to 
this group the idea that these opera- 
tions are “spreading prosperity” and 
“driving its roots in among the peo- 
ple.” In a further effort to stabilize 
the position of the company, much 
plant equipment has been decentral- 
ized geographically. Ten new cities 
have received plants since 1935, to 
the accompaniment of extensive 
campaigns for instilling “the busi- 
ness philosophy” as well as confi- 
dence in the individual firm. 
Another case-history well pre- 
sented in this study is that of the 
California chain stores’ successful 
campaign against a state tax, in the 
summer of 1935. Also presented are 
analyses of radio facilities, some orig- 
inal data on expenditures for public 
relations (naming the firms), and a 
lucid survey of the recent striking 
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increase in the use of motion pic- 
tures and slide-films as media. 

Space is brief here, but perhaps 
a word may be ventured as to the 
orientation of this book. Sharply 
cutting across the social structure of 
the United States, according to the 
views of a number of observers, is 
a deep and possibly widening cleav- 
age between the interests of monop- 
olistic businesses and the interests of 
competitive businesses. A strong case 
may be built for the view that de- 
mocracy in the present epoch could 
not exist politically without its eco- 
nomic counterpart in a genuinely 
competitive market. According to 
this view, no isms, either native or 
alien, are likely to restore much per- 
sonal freedom to our society if once 
the genuinely competitive market is 
destroyed and the independent enter- 
priser is absorbed into a politico-mili- 
tary machine bought by the monies 
of monopoly. Each new depression 
increases the probability of the latter 
development, as it raises the pur- 
chasing power of monopolistic bus- 
iness relatively to that of genuinely 
competitive businesses. 

If the impressive evidence for 
this view is provisionally accepted, 
then one of the major public rela- 
tions tasks of the genuinely com- 
petitive businesses in this country is 
to invent symbols in the name of 
which it may become possible to 
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manage monopolies as public busi- 
nesses, whose profits go to the Trea- 
sury, or to private investors, subject 
to control by Congress in the public 
interest. Genuinely competitive bus- 
inesses may then be trusted to func- 
tion freely according to the controls 
of the competitive market, once the 
overwhelming coercion of the mo- 
nopolies has been removed from that 
arena. 

In the light of recent European 
experience, the alternatives to some 
such arrangement cannot be viewed 
with composure by ardent demo- 
crats. Hence, thinkers along these 
lines may be led to hope for light 
on this subject in the book by 
Messrs. Walker and Sklar. 

Light there is, but by no means 
as much as there might be. These 
writers do not systematically draw 
a distinction between the interests of 
businesses exerting varying degrees of 
monopoly power; hence their inter- 
pretations waver uncertainly. At 
one point (January article, p. 116), 
we read of the campaigns begun by 
“the group of men who constitute 
American business management.” 
Investigation of the context reveals 
that these words refer to the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
General Motors, U.S. Steel, Chase 
National Bank, N. W. Ayer, Gen- 
eral Electric, Aluminum Company 


of America, and certain others— 
most of which are among the most 
nearly monopolistic groups in the 
land. At another point (January 
article, p. 118), we are told that 

Only the very biggest corporations, 

of course, can afford to finance on 

their own behalf a statement of the 

general case for business. But a char- 

acteristic sign of the times has been 

the way in which business leaders 

have tried to make it possible for the 

smaller firms to raise their voices too, 
One then learns that the smaller 
firms were urged to help pay for 
two series of advertisements pre- 
pared by the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 

Social analysts may hope that 
Messrs. Walker and Sklar will soon 
write—with their accustomed ur- 
banity, brilliance, and exactitude—the 
story of the campaigns begun during 
this same period by the trade asso- 
ciations of the genuinely competitive 
businessmen. 

Bruce Lannes SMITH 
New York University 





LunppBeRG, FERDINAND, America’s 
Sixty Families. New York: Van- 
guard, 1937. 544 pp. ($3.75) 

Mr. Lundberg’s thesis is -well 
known. It is that sixty wealthy fam- 
ilies, supported by approximately 
ninety secondary families, control 
the major portion of American in- 
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dustry and finance, and have in the 
past controlled its political life as 
well. Such a study differs from 
those by Berle and Means and by 
Laidler in that while these students 
traced control in terms of corpora- 
tions and showed how active minor- 
ities might in turn control these cor- 
porations themselves, they did not 
identify the persons and groups who 
actually exercised this control. Mr. 
Lundberg seeks to do this. He be- 
lieves that these sixty, or at the 
most, one hundred and fifty, fam- 
ilies are the real controlling forces 
within most of the major corpora- 
tions, even though they frequently 
operate through stewards or man- 
agers who are thought by the public 
to be the real business leaders. The 
implication clearly is that we have 
developed an industrial feudalism 
which is as tightly concentrated as 
the agrarian feudalism which char- 
acterized continental Europe prior to 
the era of liberal capitalism. 

There have been many attacks 
upon the accuracy of Mr. Lund- 
berg’s statements and computations; 
and, under threat of a libel suit from 
the duPont family, he has with- 
drawn one of the most shocking 
charges which he made against that 
group. There are certainly other 
dubious contentions which are made. 
Thus, the author seems to believe 
that the century-old feud within the 
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McCormick family has healed, and 
that the Chicago Tribune and the 
International Harvester Company 
can, therefore, be treated as being 
controlled by the same group of in- 
terests. While Mr. Lundberg may 
have information which is not avail- 
able to the reviewer, this is certainly 
not the general opinion of well- 
informed Chicagoans. Nor is it cer- 
tain that Samuel Insull was merely 
the agent for the Field interests. 
Errors in the composition of the list 
of the sixty families also creep in 
through the capitalization of 1924 
incomes (as revealed in the pub- 
lished individual figures for that 
year), since in many cases these 
were due to speculative gains and 
not to a § per cent yield on ex- 
isting capital. The heirs of the Patten 
family, for example, certainly can- 
not now be included in the list of 
the wealthiest sixty; and it may well 
be that the personal protestations of 
Mr. Bernard N. Baruch are, on this 
score, well taken. 

But while such errors can be 
found here and there, the general 
picture of concentrated control which 
this work paints is probably substan- 
tially correct, and many reviewers 
have erred in not being able or will- 
ing to see the forest for the trees. 
There is no doubt that the situation 
which this book reveals more clearly 
than-any other of which I know 








does present a serious challenge to 
true democracy. For, as Harrington 
remarked long ago in his Oceana, 
the political structure of a country is 
largely a function of the distribution 
of property, since property is con- 
centrated power. 

Although using a crude form of 
the economic interpretation of poli- 
tics, Mr. Lundberg does throw nu- 
merous shafts of light upon puzzling 
political developments of the past. 
Thus, Theodore Roosevelt is said to 
have favored the Morgan interests 
during his administrations at the 
expense of the Rockefeller groups. 
These are declared to have had their 
innings when Taft took power, 
when the latter directed his anti-trust 
suits in large part against the Mor- 
gan camp. The Morgan faction, op- 
erating through George W. Perkins 
and Frank A. Munsey, are then said 
to have backed Roosevelt for the 
Republican nomination in 1912; and 
failing in this, to have been a pri- 
mary force in the organization of the 
Progressive Party, which ran Roose- 
velt for the presidency in that year. 
The writer also furnishes a possible 
clue to the undoubted influence 
which the National City Bank exer- 
cised during the Wilson administra- 
tion and which was, for example, evi- 
denced in certain aspects of the oc- 
cupation of Haiti. He traces it 
through the membership on the 
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board of that bank of Cleveland H. 
Dodge, the wealthy friend and 
backer of Woodrow Wilson. Simi- 
larly, it is shown that the campaigns 
of Franklin Roosevelt have derived 
much financial support from owners 
of department stores and consumers- 
goods industries who have been 
aided by the increased consumers 
demand flowing from the Presi- 
dent’s spending program. 

There are, perhaps two other 
points which deserve to be taken into 
consideration in any well-balanced 
appraisal of this interesting book. 
The first is that although at certain 
Mr. Lundberg apparently 
gives the impression that there is a 
substantial unity of action among 
these families, his book is permeated 
with instances of many sharp con- 
flicts between them. The clash of the 
Morgan and Rockefeller groups is 
well known, as were the wars of the 
former against the Kuhn, Loeb 
banking house when the latter was 
headed by Jacob H. Schiff. The divi- 
sion between the heavy- and the 
light-goods industries during the 
last six years is also stressed by Mr. 
Lundberg himself. The class struc- 
ture of the dominant groups is, 
therefore, much more complicated 
than many Marxists have been will- 
ing to admit. Secondly, the author 


times 


errs in implying that virtually all of 
the wealthy are influenced almost 
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solely by their economic interests. 
Charles R. Crane and Julius Rosen- 
wald, for example, battled for many 
years for clean and progressive gov- 
ernment in Chicago without any dis- 
cernible economic motive. In view 
of the fact that so many members of 
Thomas W. Lamont’s immediate 
family are advanced progressives 
and even radicals, he can hardly be 
the sinister defender of reactionary 
capitalism he is represented as be- 
ing. The McCormick family cer- 
tainly supported Wilson in large 
part because they believed in and 
admired both him and his ideals. 
The two children of E. H. Harri- 
man, namely, the late Mrs. Mary 
Rumsey and Averill Harriman, have 
been on the progressive side of the 
fence. The Rockefellers, to my per- 
sonal knowledge, have not tried to 
shape the policy of the University of 
Chicago toward reactionary ends. 
They have, on the contrary, kept 
their hands off the educational policy 
of that institution and have given it 
liberal financial support at times 
when reactionary local interests have 
bitterly attacked it because of the 
activities of certain members of its 
faculty in defending the rights of 
labor and the consumers. The Gug- 
genheim family have loyally sup- 
ported the policy of their foundation 
in giving fellowships to persons of 
ability without regard to their polit- 
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ical and economic beliefs. The recog- 
nition of the C.1.O. by U.S. Steel 
was, in all probability, not dictated 
solely by economic motives. These 
are only a few instances, and many 
more could doubtless be assembled, 
which any fair-minded reader or 
student needs to bear in mind in 
making his appraisal, but which the 
author does not mention. 

But in spite of all its faults, this 
book portrays a condition which no 
true friend of democracy can afford 
to ignore, and which presents great 
dangers to the traditional American 
desire for equality of opportuntiy 
and of active aid to the less for- 
tunate. For that, Mr. Lundberg de- 
serves distinct praise, even though 
his brush strokes are occasionally in 
darker colors than the facts fully 
warrant. 


Paut H. Dovetas 
University of Chicago 





ArnoLp, THuRMAN W., The Sym- 
bols of Government. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1935.278 +- 
vi pp. ($2.50) 

————, The Folklore of Capital- 
ism. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1937. 400 + vii pp. ($3.00) 

Thurman Arnold has been de- 
veloping word awareness among the 
neophytes of the law at Yale for the 
past few years. Among us moderns 

Arnold is as aware as anybody that 
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man is a word-bearing animal. 
Words protect his nakedness, not 
only from his enemies, but from 
himself. Ours is an epoch in which 
young men come to themselves and 
their words; we are becoming as ob- 
jective about our verbal as our phys- 
ical tools. 

Recently Arnold has taken the 
world for a classroom and published 
two successful books. The Symbols 
got Folklore 


brought down the house. Demon- 


decorous applause; 
strably there is a market for discur- 
sive analysis in the modern temper 
when it is properly seasoned with 
wisecracks and topical remarks. If 
anybody is offended by the breezy 
impressionism of Arnold’s books, let 
him be comforted by the thought 
that he, personally, may be above the 
average of the apprentice plumbers 
of the law at Yale. 

The Symbols was written for the 
orchestra; Folklore is pitched for the 
mezzanine. The author’s style has 
coarsened as his audience broadened 
(illustrating one of the principles of 
language). In the Symbols the 
American Law Institute gets a prod. 
In the Folklore it is slapped. It is 
“composed of men sitting around 
and doing responsive readings of 
the law, financed by the Carnegie 
Foundation” (p. 348). If Arnold re- 
writes the Symbols for the gallery, 
the Yale Press may one day sponsor 
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an edition for preliterate children 
and non-literate adults. For the nur- 
sery the title might be “Say Da-da; 
and Look!” This would bring out 
the distinction, even to the tenderest 
minds, between the symbol and the 
object symbolized. 

There is no standardized lan- 
guage to talk about the attitude 
which Arnold would like to spread. 
No doubt he campaigns for political 
psychiatry. about for 
words capable of depicting his 
thought, Arnold describes the hu- 
manitarian virtues of government in 
(Symbols, p. 


Groping 


an insane asylum 
232). Such sophistication, of course, 
can be shared only by a group of 
very special skill. Words like “Be 
adult” or “emotional maturity” may 
be scattered among the masses. But 
they can be used with as much facil- 
ity by psychopath as psychiatrist. 
Political psychiatry needs laborious 
discipline of skill and attitude. It 
requires an élite. Its aims can also 
be fostered by scattering certain ex- 
pectations among the community. 
Arnold’s books betray the structural 
warp which comes from analyses 
which are partly for fellow members 
of the craft, and partly for the mass. 

Any specialist on symbols will 
relish many points which are under- 
scored along the path of Arnold's 
exposition. He quotes E. S. Robin- 
son’s distinction between the tech- 
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nique of advertising and electoral 
propaganda (Folklore, p. 144). 
There is a timely comment on how 
Roosevelt can be beaten (Folklore, 
p. 391). There is a chapter on “polar 
words,” a much richer expression 
than Lippmann’s “stereotype.” The 
connection between language and so- 
cial expectation is incisively put 
(Folklore, p. 147). 

Provocative comments are of- 
fered about the nature of abstraction 
and the position of those who spe- 
cialize on abstraction. Notice: on 
abstraction (Symbols, p. 70); why 
effective economic theories must be 
false (Symbols, p. 98); why a unified 
theory of economics and law is im- 
possible (Symbols, p. 102), why 
learned men are always wrong 
(Folklore, p. 134); on the wisdom 
of flippancy (Folklore, p. 257). 

Free to think with unconven- 
tional freedom about government, 
Arnold is often able to add some- 
thing to the redefinition of the 
American political vocabulary. He 
speaks of the power of private cor- 
porations as the “power to tax.” He 
toys with the idea that the “govern- 
ment has assets.” There is a clever 
idea about housing tossed out in the 
middle of a paragraph (Folklore, 
P- 319). Some coinages fall flat (like 
“scholargarchy,” Folklore, p. 43). 
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Partly explicit in Arnold’s writ- 
ing is the attitude of rising skill 
groups in society. He finds that “it 
is this great class of employees, 
working for salaries, which distrib- 
utes the goods of the world. Traders 
are still possessed of the symbols of 
power. The new class, however, has 
already shown signs of developing 
a creed of its own and a set of heroes. 
In our universities it is represented 
by a group of younger economists, 
political scientists, and lawyers” 
(Folklore, p. 39). 

Observe, also, the statement of 
the task of harmonious change. He 
speaks of the “thousands of men 
. .. occupying positions of influence 
and prestige in every community in 
the land, afraid to advocate practical 
measures even to help themselves for 
fear of ultimate consequences in 
terms of old ideals. On such people 
—lawyers, industrialists, agricul- 
turalists—of character and standing, 
orderly change must necessarily de- 
pend. Is there no hope that they can 
combine with their sterling quali- 
ties, character, and integrity a little 


of the elasticity which enables them 


to help themselves?” (Symbols, 
p. 256). 

Harotp D. Lasswett 

University of Chicago 
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Report on the British Press. Lon- 
don: PEP (Political and Economic 
Planning). 333 pp. (10s. 6d.) 

At a time when the press is los- 
ing its freedom in country after 
country and is being transformed 
into an instrument of the govern- 
ments for the furtherance of national 
and international policies, it is per- 
tinent to wonder where the process 
will stop. What progress toward reg- 
imentation is discernible in the dem- 
ocratic countries, either by govern- 
ment action, or by the consolidation 
of the press under individual or 
group control? Probably no better 
field for the study of these questions 
exists than England, with its long 
and enviable record of freedom. And 
while the Report on the British Press 
was not undertaken to supply an 
answer to this specific question, it 
does throw sufficient light on it to 
give peculiar interest and timeliness 
to its findings. 

We are told that this report is 
the result of three years’ work by the 
Press Group of PEP (Political and 
Economic Planning), which is an 
independent non-party group of 
workers who give a part of their 
spare time to a study of economic 
and social problems. The authors of 
the report are not listed, but they 
are regarded as responsible and ob- 
viously know the British press from 
the practical as well as the theoreti- 
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cal point of view. The avowed pur- 
pose of the study is to examine the 
press first as an industry, then as a 
processor of news and finally as a 
social organ. 

It is interesting to learn that the 
press in 1935 stood twelfth among 
the industries of the United King- 
dom, exceeding both shipbuilding and 
steel. In 1936 the estimated average 
circulation of daily newspapers was 
19.05 millions, and that of the twelve 
national Sunday papers was 14.44 
millions. 

Compared with the United States 
the number of newspapers in Great 
Britain seems almost infinitesimal. 
There are only 52 morning, 86 eve- 
ning, and 18 Sunday papers, of 
which 20, 4, and 10, respectively, are 
published in London. (In the United 
States there are 406 morning, 1,577 
evening, and 539 Sunday papers.) 
Only London has more than two 
morning, evening, or Sunday news- 
papers, excluding specialized com- 
mercial and sporting journals, and 
only three towns within a hundred 
miles of London have morning pa- 
pers. The problem of coordination 
on the physical side would seem 4 
fairly simple one. A Prime Minister, 
even without Mr. Roosevelt’s flair, 
could know all the editors well 
enough to call them by their first 


names. 
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The examination of the press on 
what might be called the material 
side has been thoroughly done with 
all the necessary statistics painstak- 
ingly worked out and _ included. 
Starting with the raw materials 
which go into making a paper, the 
reader is given a description of the 
actual process of manufacture and 
distribution; the place of advertis- 
ing; problems of personnel, wages 
and working conditions; the nature 
of news, how it is collected, selected, 
and finally presented; a frank dis- 
cussion of the influence of the pro- 
prietor, editors, and advertisers on 
policy and the financial transactions 
by which papers have recently 
changed hands. The later chapters 
which deal with the relation of the 
press to the public are not as com- 
prehensive, but obviously the reac- 
tion of the public is difficult to 
assess. As Kingsley Martin has truly 
said, “We can measure the efficiency 
and speed with which the financial 
pages supply the ups and downs of 
the day’s market. But the efficiency 
with which the world’s news is sup- 
plied cannot be estimated except in 
terms of our own personal opinions 
and political preferences.” 

There is an excellent discussion 
of the legal restrictions on the press 
in the United Kingdom. They fall 
into five categories: laws to defend 
public morals; the law relating to 
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contempt of court, which may some- 
times have political significance; the 
laws of libel; the Official Secrets 
Act; and the wide, though not so 
carefully defined, powers of the 
Government to combat sedition. The 
report does not indicate that the 
press is unduly hampered in its 
essential freedom by these official 
infringements on its complete lib- 
erty to print what it likes. It says: 
“The ideal Press would be entirely 
free from legal restrictions and 
would be so run as never to give 
cause for complaint by unfairly 
hurting reputations, by giving away 
State secrets, or by publishing any- 
thing obscene or seditious. As the 
British Press does not at present at- 
tain such a standard of perfection, 
some legal restrictions upon it are 
necessary in order to protect both the 
public interest and the interests of 
private persons. It cannot be over- 
emphasized, however, that the na- 
ture and extent of legal restrictions 
which are found necessary depend 
very largely upon the extent to which 
the Press develops a sense of respon- 
sibility.” 

There is a difference of opinion 
as to whether a free press is the re- 
sult of a public opinion devoted to 
liberty, or whether it is the press 
itself which keeps the people free- 
minded. Does popular demand con- 
trol the news and editorial policy of 
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the papers, or are men in England 
satishied with what they read regard- 
less of its political or official bias, as 
men in the totalitarian countries 
seem to be? The report makes clear 
the intricate relationship between 
the press and the public, and sug- 
gests that this is reciprocal. The 
tastes, degree of intelligence, and 
economic status of the reader affect 
the press quite as truly as the press, 
by its selection and treatment of the 
news and features, moulds the opin- 
ions of the public. Further, the social 
function of the press as an agency 
of enlightenment is in large measure 
governed by the limitations of its 
audience. Of the 40 million news- 
paper readers in Great Br'*ain, well 
over go per cent have had no more 
than elementary school education. 
Only a small minority have ever 
been abroad. Without education, suf- 
ficient leisure, income, or experience 
of conditions either at home or 
abroad, the great mass of readers are 
limited in their interests and this 
affects the scope and tone of their 
papers. 

Also the ordinary reader expects 
more from his newspaper than does 
the educated minority. First he 
wants the news of the day, not as 
The Times presents it, but in a form 
interesting to wage-arning families 
with a very narrow background; 


then, he entertainment; 


expects 
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third, he wants a guide to his think- 
ing on important questions; fourth, 
he looks to the advertisements to 
inform him what to buy and where 
to buy it, how to be amused and 
where to go for his holiday. Finally, 
some of the papers supply a variety 
of other services—they insure their 
readers, help them with investment 
problems or advise them on their 
love affairs, and sponsor movements 
for social reform, organize public 
meetings, or collect funds for worthy 
causes. 

The report exemplifies the abil- 
ity of the British for compromise— 
the willingness to conform without 
in a strictly legal sense yielding any 
of their prerogatives. For example: 
“In a world living uncomfortably 
close to the edge of strife, either 
internationally or even among vati- 
ous opinion, income, class, and 
intelligence groups within a single 
nation, it may be dangerous to print 
fully, or even at all, reports which 
are unquestionably news, and cer- 
tainly true.” While one may ques- 
tion such an attitude in principle, in 
practice it works out well in Great 
Britain. With such a well-<disciplined 
press as was demonstrated during 
and since the Simpson crisis which 
led to the abdication of King Ed- 
ward VIII, there seems little excuse 
for a “coordinator” or a “Ministry 
for Public Enlightenment.” Those 
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who wrote the report show no anx- 

iety that their freedom, as long as 
they behave, will be lost. 

Watrter H. Mattory 

Council on Foreign Relations 





Barnes, Harry Evmer; and Becker, 
Howarp, Social Thought from 
Lore to Science. Vol. I: “A His- 
tory and Interpretation of Man’s 
Ideas about Life with His Fel- 
lows.” Vol. II: “Sociological 
Trends throughout the World.” 
New York: Heath, 1938. Vol. I, 
790 pp. ($5.00); Vol. II, 385 pp. 
($4.50) 

The whole sweep of social 
thought, from the nascent views of 
preliterates to the recent all-inclusive 
cyclical theories of Sorokin (Social 
and Cultural Dynamics), is to be 
found here in Volume I. It includes, 
besides the history of social theory in 
the West, the speculations of the 
Chinese, Hindu, Egyptian, and 
Babylonian thinkers. In Volume II 
the focus of attention is shifted to 
the present sociological scene. The 
status of sociology in about twenty. 
five nations is reviewed. Plainly we 
have here what is by all odds the 
most comprehensive genealogy of 
social thought and sociology to date. 

There is a good deal of use that 
students of public opinion can make 
of these two books. The earliest so- 
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cial thinking was essentially a mat- 
ter of public opinion, to wit, the 
proverbs of preliterate peoples. For 
that matter much of the sociological 
theory of every historic period may 
be regarded as the rationalization 
and elaboration of prevailing preju- 
dices. As Becker phrases it, the social 
sciences are “historically relative” 
(p. 793). A great deal of the mate- 
rial in these volumes therefore re- 
flects the public attitudes of the 
times and constitutes useful source 
material for historians of public 
opinion. 

When sociology is truly scien- 
tific, it develops its own, private 
opinions, which may then become a 
force in modifying the prevailing 
opinions of publics. But sociology 
labors against great odds in its con- 
test with public opinion. This can 
be seen from the status of sociology 
in totalitarian states today. It is evi- 
dent also, as Becker so well indicates, 
in the failure of sociology to prosper 
in Great Britain, and we might add, 
at the University of California and 
elsewhere in our country. Of all the 
social sciences, sociology encounters 
the greatest resistance or suffers the 
greatest neglect. Here is a problem 
worth close attention and study 
from students of public opinion. 

Social Thought from Lore to 
Science is a work of high attain- 
ment. The bibliographies are un- 
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commonly full, and take the ex- 


panded form of notes. These vol- 


umes constitute a useful and timely 

addition to the literature of social 
science. 

M. F. Nimkorr 

Bucknell University 





Brooks, Rosert R. R., When Labor 
Organizes. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1937. 361 + x 
pp. ($3.00) 

This book is, in the first place, 
the best recent comprehensive ac- 
count of the American labor move- 
ment available. The various aspects 
of this broad subject are covered in 
a series of well-organized and en- 
tertainingly written chapters. The 
historical survey comes second; the 
author begins with an account of the 
actual technique of organizing a 
union. There are three chapters on 
employers’ methods in combatting 
unionism; then three on the broader 
techniques and policies of labor or- 
ganization; one on labor and politi- 
cal activity, and a concluding chap- 
ter on the place of labor in a 
changing society. Not least valuable 
is the appendix, giving data as to re- 
cent union membership and affilia- 
tions, and a selected bibliography. 
Numerous illustrations increase the 
interest. The author has explored 
thoroughly and utilized skilfully the 


quantity of concrete material re- 
garding union and anti-union prac- 
tices which has been accumulating 
of recent years. While sympathetic 
to labor, he maintains an attitude of 
impartial analysis. The result is a 
very enlightening study of the sterner 
aspects of human relationships. 
This book, however, has a par- 
ticular interest for students of politi- 
cal processes—for those who would 
delve deeper into their subject than 
mere observation of the apparent or- 
gans of the state. Organized labor 
admittedly comprises one of the 
most important groups of interests 
in the country. Professor Brooks's 
study, in turn, is one of the few de- 
tailed and penetrating descriptions 
of the political techniques and activ- 
ities of such specific interest groups 
which are as yet available. Govern- 
ment and politics are not peculiar 
to the state alone, even if, tradi- 
tionally, the study of them has been. 
The major organizations outside the 
state have governmental machinery 
and institutions which merit study 
for their own sake (the government 
and politics of the Presbyterian 
Church, the structure of the A.F. of 
L., and the use of the referendum 
by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
perhaps come first to mind); and 
within every such organization there 
are contests for control of its ma- 
chinery of government which are 
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“political” in any sense of the term. 
Furthermore, there are alliances and 
conflicts among these interest groups 
in their struggle for control of the 
coercive machinery of the state (and 
the “legal” advantages 
therefrom) which 
“process of government” as Bentley 


accruing 
comprise the 


expounded it. Competing efforts to 
manipulate public opinion are a 
salient contemporary feature of this 
process. 

Professor Brooks gives adequate 
attention to all three aspects of the 
subject. He describes the govern- 
ment and politics of the chief labor 
organizations—their internal proc- 
esses of control. He gives a detailed 
among 


analysis of the struggle 


unions, and between union and 
anti-union forces, of the techniques 
which they employ, and of the types 
of recourse which they seek to the 
coercive machinery of the state. Nor 
does he neglect the efforts of all 
parties to create a public opinion 
sympathetic to their aims. Of great- 
est value to the student of politics, 
no doubt, is the author’s emphasis 
throughout upon the actual tech- 
niques employed. The description 
of direct-action methods on both 
sides are the most interesting—for 
example, the strategy of the Reming- 
ton-Rand affair, the Mohawk Valley 
formula, flying squadrons, strike- 
breakers, labor spies, and efforts to 
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control the police power of the state. 
The most detailed description of the 
activities of both Capital and Labor 
to influence public opinion will be 
found in the chapter on “Breaking 
Strikes,” and of the internal govern- 
ment and politics of the unions in 
that on “Finances, Administration, 
and Leadership.” In the chapter on 
“Political Action” there is an excel- 
lent analysis of the controversy over 
the respective merits of non-partisan 
“pressure group” strategy, and of 
independent action through an avow- 
edly labor party. The final chapter 
contains many pithy comments upon 
social values and objectives which 
afford a very satisfactory synthesis 
of the preceding data. 
A. Gorpvon Dewey 
Brooklyn College 





Jounson, Atvin W., The Unicam- 
eral Legislature. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 


1937. 198 + ix pp. ($2.50) 





Reep, THomas H., Twenty Years of 
Government in Essex County, New 
Jersey. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1938. 183 + x pp. ($2.00) 

For almost a century the two- 
chamber legislature was accepted as 
an indispensable adjunct of the dem- 
ocratic process in state government. 

The adoption of a constitutional 
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amendment in 1934 by the voters of 
Nebraska abolishing the double- 
house system of representation and 
substit:ting the single chamber or 
“unicameral legislature” has given 
new hope to those doubting 
Thomases who had questioned the 
infallibility of the established system. 

The “Nebraska experiment” 
which went into effect on January 1, 
1937, was destined to produce vol- 
umes from the doubting Thomases. 
One of these is by Professor Johnson. 
His little book is for the most part a 
debate on the merits of the bicam- 
eral versus the unicameral legisla- 
ture with the author supporting the 
latter. The result is never in doubt. 

The purpose of the author, as 
stated in the preface, is “to assemble 

. . the historic arguments in sup- 
port of the bicameral system, to 
present some of the criticisms that 
have been directed against it in 
practice, and to consider some of the 
proposed remedies, with special at- 
tention to the unicameral form.” He 
does this succinctly and well. 

Of interest to students of pub- 
lic opinion is the claim made on be- 
half of the unicameral legislature 
that it will create quicker response 
to the will of the people by lessening 
legislative delays, make it impossible 
for the individual legislator to con- 
ceal his record or to shift responsi- 
bility to the other house. While one 


year’s trial is obviously too short a 


time in which to make a convincing 
demonstration of these claims, the 
author builds up a case in support of 
the thesis (pp. 143-5), and believes 
that “the unicameral legislature 
[has] moved the session from hotel 
rooms to the capitol.” 

The fate of the lobby under the 
new system has created wide diver- 
gence of epinion. The assignment of 
some sixty extra seats formerly oc- 
cupied by members of the larger 
lower house to registered lobbyists 
has created the outward impression 
of giving the law-making body over 
to the special interests (see Pustic 
Opinion Quartercy, I No. 1: 102, 
July 1937). But this is viewed by 
others as simply bringing the lobbyist 
out in the open, a method long advo- 
cated to eliminate the bad features 
of the lobby. After all is said and 
done, the lobby does perform a 
function. The late Will Rogers once 
spoke in defense of the lobby by 
saying that without the lobbyists all 
our laws would be made by the leg- 
islators! 

Dr. Reed’s book describes the 
governance of Essex County during 
the régime of a “reform administra- 
tion.” He sets forth in his usual 
lucid style the fascinating political 
drama which has been and is still 
being enacted in one of the largest 
counties of the country. It is the 
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story of an informal movement 
under an able and persistent leader, 
which for fifteen years wrung from 
an unwilling political machine an 
honest and efficient county govern- 
ment by concentrating on the elec- 
tion of members of the County 
Board. It was an intra-party move- 
ment, which until three years ago 
made no effort to supplant the ma- 
chine at all points. 

Dr. Reed points out that “there 
is food for thought for practical 
politicians as well as academic polit- 
ical scientists in the fact that the 
control of county government by the 
better element of the dominant party 
has directly contributed to the per- 
petuation of that dominance.” The 
author goes on to remark that “it 


would be a happy day for American 


“ 


democracy if it could become part of 
the creed of all politicians that per- 
manent party success depends upon 
its giving an honest and efficient 
administration of local affairs.” The 
reviewer does not see why he con- 
fines these “happy days” merely to 
the honest and efficient administra- 
tion of local affairs! 

The hero, if there be any one 
hero, in this political drama, is 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt, now serving 
as President of the American Bar 
Association. The villains of the story 
are the old courthouse ring of preda- 
tory politicians who through ques- 
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tionable land deals, rigged contracts, 
patented paving scandals, and gen- 
eral inefficiency squandered the tax- 
payers’ dollars without giving satis- 
faction. While no member of the old 
gang went to jail for outright steal- 
ing, there was the usual evidence in 
cases of this character of the use of 
public position for private gain. 

Mr. Vanderbilt and a small, 
compact group have been able to 
achieve what most practical politi- 
cians would say was impossible, 
namely, control of the county with- 
out control of the ward and precinct 
party workers. Moreover, this domi- 
nance in county affairs was held de- 
spite the opposition of those in con- 
trol of the ward organizations dur- 
ing a majority of the years under 
review. 

This unique experience in Es- 
sex County presents an enigma that 
should be particularly fascinating to 
students of public opinion and prac- 
tical politics. Dr. Reed attempts to 
explain the anomaly of control by a 
small group by stressing the inde- 
pendence of a large section of the 
Essex County electorate. This inde- 
pendence is ascribed to the occupa- 
tion of these voters, many of whom 
commute daily to New York, read- 
ing their newspapers more than the 
average citizen and being in turn 
more influenced by the editorial pol- 
icy of the press, which admittedly 
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has favored the so-called “Clean 
Government” group and, before the 
emergence of this slogan, gave sup- 
port to the earlier version “Republi- 
cans: Clean County Government, 
Tax Relief.” In both cases it was Mr. 
Vanderbilt and his friends who 
planned the strategy, found the can- 
didates and financed the campaigns 
which, incidentally, required an 
amazingly small amount of money 
considering the size of the county. 
(See p. 92) 

Cuartes R. ErpMan, Jr. 
Princeton Local Government Survey 





Frost, S. E., Jr., 1s American Radio 
Democratic? Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1937. 234 pp. 
($2.50) 

The title of Mr. Frost’s book is 
modest almost to the point of being 
misleading. If anyone should infer 
from it that the author has added to 
the windy generalities concerning 
democracy, he is gravely mistaken. 
Mr. Frost knows what he means by 
democracy and he is capable of 
using his measuring stick honestly 
and vigorously. And because he is a 
clear thinker, a succinct writer, and 
the master of his subject, he does 
more than answer the question he 
raises. In addition, he provides an 
introduction to the technical aspects 
of radio which the uninitiated will 


appreciate, a history of its develop- 
ment, a survey of Federal regulation 
in this country, and a review of the 
manner in which broadcasting is 
organized abroad. 

The author attacks his central 
problems early in the volume—in the 
preface, in fact. After due acknowl- 
edgments to John Dewey, he defines 
a democratic society as one “in 
which there is mutual intercourse of 
man with man and in which ade- 
quate provision is made for the re- 
construction of social habits and 
institutions by means of wide stimu- 
lation arising from equitably dis- 
tributed interests.” The radio, he 
asserts, “functions as a contributing 
factor for the democratic way of life 
to the degree that it is regulated, 
controlled, and operated so that all 
listeners are guaranteed broad, wide, 
varied, and richiy shared contacts 
with others and with their physical 
environment, open-mindedness, and 
increased flexibility of thought and 
action.” 

In an attempt to appraise those 
forces which advance or retard the 
democratic functioning of the Amer- 
ican radio, Mr. Frost investigates the 
interests and attitudes of the govern- 
ment, the station owner, the adver- 
tiser, the educator, and the public. 

For a guide to the position of 
the government as reflected in Fed- 
eral regulation, the author turns to 
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the four National Radio Conferences 
called in 1922-25 by Herbert Hoover, 
then Secretary of Commerce. Dur- 
ing the conferences were enunciated 
four principles which “conflicting 
though they were” stand as “the 
presuppositions of the present domi- 
nant philosophy of radio regulation, 
control, and operation in this coun- 
try.” These four principles are 
defined as follows: 

1. Control and regulation of the op- 

eration of broadcast transmitters rests 

in the hands of the people of the 

United States and must be such as 

to serve their interests and welfare. 

2. Radio must be at all times free— 

free of monopoly, free in speech, and 

free in program. 

3. Radio must be so regulated and 

controlled by the Federal government, 

through its administrative agency, as 
to protect the interests and ideals of 
the people of the United States. 

4. Broadcasting shall be financed by 

private enterprise. 

In considering the working of 
these principles, the author pays par- 
ticular attention to the question of 
censorship. The Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, set up by the 
Federal Communications Act of 
1934, was charged, as was the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission before it, to 
control American radio in accord- 
ance with “public interest, con- 
venience, or necessity.” While it 
dare not censor programs before they 
are given, by “subsequent restraint” 


(licensing power) it does in fact 
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exercise a functional, if not a legal 
censorship, Mr. Frost points out. By 
stating its position upon the broad- 
casting of materials relating to polit- 
ical, social, and religious matters, it 
serves warning to the station owner 
concerning programs which might 
lead to a revocation of his license. 
This not only establishes an indirect 
censorship on the part of the Com- 
mission, but encourages direct cen- 
sorship and excessive timidity on the 
part of the station owner. 

In the section which deals with 
the advertiser, Mr. Frost does not 
oppose radio advertising as such. He 
holds that “advertising can be a 
public service within the present 
structure of American economic life 
if conducted as a means for acquaint- 
ing the consumer with the existence 
of products and their actual merits.” 
He pays tribute to those sponsors 
who depend on goodwill engen- 
dered by a brief mention of their 
names and products. But he strikes 
out manfully at the censorship of 
humor, politics, and integrity in or- 
der to insure large and well-disposed 
audiences. He is critical of the ob- 
vious attempt to appeal to the ado- 
lescent mind, and of cheap music, 
the distressing humor, and the 
preposterous “blurb” upon which 
many advertisers insist. 

Mr. Frost foresees the time 
when the government will be pre- 
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pared to assume complete operation 
of all radio facilities. He suggests 
that then a Federal commission of 
integrity and expertness be appoint- 
ed to administer the radio, and that 
this commission be manned by indi- 
viduals freed from political and 
financial pressure. On this commis- 
sion should sit at least one member 
versed in the techniques and meth- 
ods of education. The commission 
would appoint station managers. 
Freedom of speech would be basic 
to the program. Program balance 
would be determined in the light of 
the interests and needs of the listen- 
ers. The question of advertising via 
radio would be determined demo- 
cratically, by consulting the nation’s 
listeners. 
Morais E, Opier 
Reed College 





Hettincer, Herman S.; and Nerr, 
Wa ter J., Practical Radio Adver- 
tising. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1938. 372 + xii pp. ($5.00) 

To the casual reader well 
acquainted with radio broadcasting 
and its advertising abilities, this 
book may appear to present only an 
excellent picture of the obvious value 
of the radio medium. The book, 
however, is not one to be casually 


read, for earnest study will reveal a 


practical and serviceable reference 


volume, enrbracing many phases of 
the broadcasting industry. 

Proceeding from the basic ques- 
tion, “What is Radio Advertising?” 
the volume presents the authors’ 
views on the fundamentals of “radio 
advertising,” continues with a sec- 
tion on the planning and execution 
of a campaign, and then proceeds to 
outline the factors involved in retail 
and foreign radio broadcasting. 
Four appendices introduce data rela- 
tive to the mechanics of radio, the 
use of radio by advertisers, and other 
factual material. 

Of particular interest is the sec- 
tion on the planning of a radio cam- 
paign. The authors, drawing upon a 
background of intensive radio ex- 
perience, lay great stress upon the 
psychological aspect of the program 
type and appeal, and upon the prob- 
able reactions of the audience to each 
variation. Beginning with an “aver- 
age listener” who “does not really 
exist,” the authors develop a rather 
complete picture of this man who 
“makes not much more than $2,000 
per year ...is married and has two 
children . . . failed to complete high 
school, goes to the movies once a 
week . . . [and] likes sports, espe- 
cially baseball.” These “average lis- 


teners,” say the authors, are “the 
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great common denominator of the 
radio audience.” 

From this “common denomina- 
tor,” the section then leads on to a 
study of each of the component fac- 
tors represented in a radio audience 
and draws a fairly complete picture 
of the feminine audience, the child 
audience, the rural audience and 
racial and other minor groups. 

It is to be regretted that the 
authors either by design or accident 
imply that a great deal is known 
about the radio audience and its 
probable reactions to program type 
and presentation. Unfortunately this 
implication is not borne out by the 
factual data available. Great masses 
of data have been collected, it is 
true, but considerable additional 
study is necessary before one may 
forecast the public reactions to radio 
as entertainment or as an advertising 
medium. 

There is little doubt, in the 
mind of this reader, that this volume 
may prove of great value to a man- 
ufacturer or agent who approaches 
radio for the first time, although 
many advertising specialists may 
challenge the authors’ overselling of 
radio as a basic medium. 

S. E. Git 
Crossley, Inc., New York City 
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Television; The Future of the New 
Art, and Its Recent Technical De- 
velopments; Vol. II, October 1937; 
New York: RCA Institutes Tech- 
nical Press. 435 + vii pp., with 
charts and illustrations; price not 
stated. 

This volume is for the engineer 
rather than the layman, since the 
bulk of the twenty-nine papers is 
of a definitely technical nature. 
Nevertheless, the book opens with a 
discussion entitled “What of Tele- 
vision?” by David Sarnoff, President 
of the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, which should be of value to any- 
one who is interested in the possibil- 
ities of a visual radio service. This 
introductory article was written 
when television was in the 343-line 
stage, before advancement to the 
present 441-line tentative standard, 
but sets forth the service problems 
much as they exist today. Mr. Sar- 
noff says that television, as a system 
comparable to sound broadcasting, 
is neither here nor “around the cor- 
ner,” and probably there are few 
who will disagree with him. It 
would seem that television as a home 
broadcast service may still have some 
technical limitations, but that its real 
problems are economic. Mr. Sarnoff 
indicates that he does not know who 
will first pay for the introduction of 
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public television, when he says 
“whoever the sponsor may be,” but 
he gives us a broad hint in suggest- 
ing that “the advertising fraternity 
will doubtless cooperate in finding 
the commercial solution.” It may be 
significant that he refers to facsimile, 
which gives a permanent record of 
text or pictures (instead of the tran- 
sient images of television), as emerg- 
ing from the experimental field 
“side by side” with television. As 
of 1938, many observers seem to feel 
that facsimile will become a public 
service while television remains be- 
hind the fabulous right-angle. 

The balance, and by far the 
greater part, of this volume, is de- 
voted to rather detailed and technical 
treatment of transmission, propaga- 
tion, and reception of television pro- 
grams, together with incidental the- 
oretical and practical notes on field 
and laboratory tests. The authors are 
in the main distinguished in their 
field, including Messrs. Zworykin, 
Beal, Beverage, Goldsmith, Hanson 
and Van Dyck. For non-technical 
readers, however, there are Mr. Sar- 
noff’s introduction and three papers 
of interest under the titles “Televi- 
sion Among the Visual Arts,” “Tel- 
evision Problems—A_ Description 
for Laymen” and “Commercial Tel- 
evision and Its Needs.” 


Joun V. L. Hocan 
New York City 


GranaM, Mrs. Macsone W. (editor), 
Survey of Adult Education in the 
Los Angeles Metropolitan Area, 
Report No. 3, Moulders of Opin- 
ion, the Newspapers and Public 
Opinion on International Affairs, 
Special Problems in Radio and 
Motion Picture Influence. Califor- 
nia Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, May 1937. Mimeographed. 

The problem of ascertaining 
what public opinion is on a given 
issue at a given moment is an impor- 
tant practical problem for politicians, 
statesmen, and all persons concerned 
with affairs, but the student is even 
more interested in ascertaining the 
influences which bring certain issues 
to the front and determine the con- 
tinuous changes of opinion on these 
issues. 

This mimeographed survey, as 
the subtitle indicates, is pointed to- 
ward the latter interest, but it would 
seem that it somewhat begs the ques- 
tion by confining attention to the 
press, the radio, and the movies in the 
area under consideration. May it not 
be that the interests and attitudes of 
Los Angeles citizens are determined 
more by their clubs, their civic or- 
ganizations, their trade unions, their 
business and professional associa- 
tions, their memories of school-day 
lectures and recitations, their books 
and magazines, their lectures and 
personal conversations, than by any 
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of these three agencies? It is not 
uncommon for an election to go 
against an overwhelming preponder- 
ance of the editorial opinion of the 
area, and one frequently meets indi- 
viduals who insist that the newspaper 
they read regularly is always wrong. 

This survey itself cites the case 
of an editor, who, on getting protests, 
dropped an editorial line in which he 
believed (p. 21). It is clear that 
sometimes newspapers follow rather 
than attempt to make public opinion, 
and sometimes when they attempt 
to lead they fail to find many follow- 
ers. This may sometimes be true 
without greatly affecting the paper’s 
circulation because people often, per- 
haps generally, select a newspaper 
for reasons other than its attitude on 
public affairs. It is, however, probable 
that continuous exposure to an edi- 
torial slant in headlines, news, car- 
toons, feature articles, and editorial 
page has an effect on the reader. 
Probably this is more often true in 
the field of foreign affairs than in 
that of local affairs where the reader 
is likely to be subject to many 
influences. 

It is clear that if all of the influ- 
ences moulding public opinion on 
international problems in the Los 
Angeles area are to be evaluated a 
broader survey than that here pre- 
sented is necessary. The intention of 
this survey was, however, less ambi- 
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tious. It tries to estimate the influence 
of these three agencies on public 
opinion and to warn the consumers 
of the services they offer to be on their 
guard. Mrs. Graham had been im- 
pressed by the Consumer's Guide and 
had previously participated in a study 
of “Consumers of Ideas” in the Los 
Angeles area. She and her colleagues 
assumed that by broadening the 
newspaper reader’s information about 
the relative amount of space devoted 
to various aspects of international 
affairs, the designs upon his attitudes 
entertained by the writers, and the 
competence of these writers, the 
reader could more adequately criti- 
cize what he read. The survey in fact 
contributes more to this purpose than 
to a scientific evaluation of these 
three agencies either as moulders or 
reflectors of public opinion. 
Workers in a number of fields 
of public opinion may find informa- 
tion pertinent to their studies in this 
survey. They will find data which 
suggests that foreign news is a residu- 
ary claimant for what space is left 
after national and local items have 
been inserted, that even on the 
Pacific Coast European news occu- 
pies more space than Far Eastern or 
Mexican news, that Los Angeles 
papers devoted much less space to 
foreign affairs than the leading east- 
ern papers, that political and military 
news occupies much more space than 
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economic, and that gossip, disaster, 
and conflict situations are especially 
favored. An item about a Parisian 
woman who had her toe amputated, 
and, on advertising for a new one, 
got thousands of responses, was 
apparently thought to be more inter- 
esting in this area than the fact of 
American entry into the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. It was 
more widely copied in the local pa- 
pers than any other foreign news 
item. In view of Mr. Hearst’s owner- 
ship of the two largest papers in the 
Los Angeles area it is not surprising 
to find that the general tone of news- 
paper opinion on foreign policy is 
isolationist. The survey extended to 
large numbers of local papers, al- 
though it was found that they tend 
to follow the metropolitan papers on 
foreign affairs. 

The survey makes suggestions 
of methods for a collaborative assem- 
bling of data of this type, and points 
out some of the difficulties which are 
likely to be encountered, particularly 
the difficulty of making objective 
statements about the radio and the 
movies. Admitting a large subjective 
element, Mrs. Graham concludes that 
the broadcast and newsreel differ lit- 
tle in emphasis from the newspaper. 


There are some interesting remarks 
on the influence of realistic war pic- 
tures, with the conclusion that the 
direction of that influence depends on 
the viewer's background but that 
probably such pictures are seldom 
good peace propaganda (p. 30). 

A survey of this kind involves a 
great deal of work. The reviewer 
hazards the suggestion that an equal 
amount of energy would contribute 
more if it were preceded by a more 
precise analysis. Before we can evalu- 
ate the press and other media as 
either makers or reflectors of opinion 
we need a number of quantitative 
studies of the changes in time of the 
attitude displayed by selected news- 
papers toward definite symbols or 
issues. Methods have been developed 
for making such studies. By utilizing 
such methods the study of opinion 
would get beyond the “hit or miss” 
survey to a scientific analysis of its 
data. But even with such studies the 
more descriptive form of survey 
would still be useful to set a back- 
ground and to suggest the various 
foci of interest. Mrs. Graham’s work 
can well be studied as a model for 
this purpose. 

Quincy WricHt 
University of Chicago 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Compiled by BRUCE LANNES SMITH 





In each issue, THe Pustic Opinion QuarTerty publishes a continuation 
of an annotated bibliography which appeared in 1935 in book form 
(Harold D. Lasswell, Ralph D. Casey, and Bruce Lannes Smith. Propa- 
ganda and Promotional Activities: An Annotated Bibliography. Min- 
neapolis: Published for the Social Science Research Council by Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1935. 450 pp.). ‘To facilitate cross-referencing, 
the main heads of the subject-matter classification used in that volume 
are employed here. The sub-heads have been condensed or eliminated, 
as a simpler presentation is believed better suited to a periodical. 


FautHaser, Utricu. Das Reichs- 


kulturkammergesetz und seine 
Aufgaben im Rahmen des nation- 
alsozialistischen Staatsaufbaus. 
Zeulenroda: Sporn, 1937. 61 pp. 
National Socialist theory of the functions 
of the national chamber of culture (state 
educational bureau). 


HeIMANN, Epvuarp. Communism, 


Fascism, or Democracy. New 
York: Norton, 1938. 288 pp. 


Ex-German political economist traces the 
development of Socialist, Communist, 
and Fascist parties in continental Eu- 
rope, concluding that Marxist propa- 
ganda made Fascism “inevitable” by 
failing to make allowance for the in- 
dividualism of the agrarian elements. 
Democracy may be preserved, where it 
still exists, he believes, by middle-class 
leadership alert to the propaganda task 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


PART I. PROPAGANDA STRATEGY AND TECHNIQUE 


of combining urban collectivists with 
rural individualists in a joint program 
for social control of monopolism. 


InMAN, SamMuEL Guy. Democracy 


versus the Totalitarian State in 
Latin America (American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science 
Association, Pamphlet Series, no. 
7). Philadelphia, 1938. 48 pp. 
Specialist in Latin-American affairs de- 
scribes propaganda conducted in that 
area by European groups, and analyzes 
possible means of promoting an “Inter- 
American Cultural System” via schools, 
radio, literature, press, motion pictures, 
pressure groups, and other channels. 


Lasker, Bruno; and Roman, AGNEs. 


Propaganda from China and 
Japan: A Case Study in Propa- 
ganda Analysis (Studies of the 
Press and Public Opinion in Pa- 
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cific Countries ). New York: Amer- 
ican Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1938. 120 pp. 
Examines “a sample of the printed propa- 
ganda that reached the United States 
from China and Japan between July 
and December 1937.” The authors are 
staff members of the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations. Bibliographic footnotes. 
LasswE.t, Harotp D. “Chinese Re- 
sistance to Japanese Invasion: The 
Predictive Value of Pre-Crisis Sym- 
bols,” American Journal of Soct- 
ology, 43: 704-16 (March 1938). 
“The Chinese responded to local Japia- 
mese encroachments in 1931 by sub- 
mission, and in 1932 by partial resistance. 
Why did they move from partial to total 
resistance in the crisis of July-August, 
1937?" A general theory is suggested. 
Srurmincer, Atrrep. Politische 
Propaganda in der Weltgeschichte: 
Beispiele vom Altertum bis in die 
Gegenwart. Salzburg: Bergland, 
1938. 320 pp. 
World-history of propaganda, by Ger- 
man scholar. Bibliography, pp. 315-20. 


Methods of Collective Management 
Closely Related to Propaganda 


Batpwin, Hanson WEIGHTMAN. The 

Caissons Roll: A Military Survey 
of Europe. New York: Knopf, 
1938. 323 pp. 
Convenient handbook of facts, figures, 
and analysis concerning the military po- 
sition of all the states of Europe, by 
New York Times military specialist. 
Bibliography, pp. 317-18. 

Haart, Basic Henry Lippe t. Europe 
in Arms. London: Faber and Fa- 
ber, 1937. 348 pp. 

Analysis of European arms by London 
Times military specialist. 


Havusuorer, Kart. Geopolitik des 


Pazifischen Ozeans: Studien iiber 
die Wechselbezichungen zwischen 
Geographie und Geschichte, 3rd 
edition. Heidelberg and Berlin: 
Vowinckel, 1938. 338 pp. 
Elaborate analysis of armaments and re- 
sources, actual and potential, by well- 
known German geographer and politi- 
cal theorist. Many maps and sketches. 
Bibliography, pp. 287-312. 


Martin, Kineszey. “British Opinion 


and the Proposed Boycott of 
Japan,” Political Quarterly, 9: 106- 
12 (January-March 1938). 


Tuomson, Sir Bastt Home. The 


Scene Changes. Garden City: 
Doubleday, Doran, 1937. 455 pp. 


Autobiography of the wartime head of 
Scotland Yard's Current Intelli: «nce Di- 
vision, who is the author «* -:veral 
other works dealing with secret service 
and espionage systems. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND. SPECIAL 


CoMMITTEE ON TAXATION. Facing 
the Tax Problem (606 pp.) and 
Studies in Current Tax Problems 
(303 pp.). New York, 1937. 


Comprehensive survey of the Federal and 
state taxation systems of the United 
States. The first volume offers the Com- 
mittee’s analysis and recommendations; 
the second contains supporting research 
memoranda. 


Vacts, Acrrep. The History of Mili- 


tarism: Romance and Realities of 
a Profession. New York: Norton, 
1937- 510 pp. 

The administration of armies and their 
influence upon civilization, from the Mid- 
dle Ages to the present day. See especially 
Part 3, “The Military and Politics,” pp. 
317-91. By a German social scientist. 
Bibliography, pp. 489-510. 
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PART II. PROPAGANDA CLASSIFIED BY THE 
NAME OF THE PROMOTING GROUP 


National Governments and Inter- 

national Agencies 

Beats, Carteton. “Swastika Over 
the Andes,” Harpers, 177: 176-86 
(July 1938). 
German propaganda in South America. 

BreycHa-VAUTHIER, ARTHUR CARL 
pe. La Société des nations, Centre 
d'études et source d’informations: 
Ce que contiennent ses publica- 
tioms. Paris: Pedone, 1937. 104 pp. 
Guide to the publications of the League 
of Nations. 


The Case of Leon Trotsky: Report 
of Hearings on the Charges Made 
Against Him in the Moscow 
Trials, by the Preliminary Com- 
mission of Inquiry. New York: 
Harpers, 1937. 636 pp. 

“A later volume will contain the report 
of the full Commission.” 

Geneva Research Center. The 
United States, the League of Na- 
tions, and the International Labor 
Organization During 1937 (Gen- 
eva Studies, vol. 9, no. 1). Geneva, 
January 1938. 72 pp. 

The eighth of this series of annual re- 
ports. 

“Hankow Ridicules Japanese Peace 
Propaganda: Tokyo Urges De- 
struction of Foreign Influence,” 
China Weekly Review, 84: 238-41 
(April 30, 1938). 

Kao, Georce. “Japanese Pour Funds 
Into America to Block Silk Boy- 
cott,” China Weekly Review, 84: 
198 (April 16, 1938). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Lyppon, W. G. British War Missions 

to the United States, 1914-1918. 
New York: Oxford University, 
1938. 245 pp. 
Analyzes the activities of the 500 of- 
ficials and 10,000 assistants who man- 
aged British commercial and informa- 
tional activities in the U.S. 

Porter, Harorp F. “Propaganda in 
the Fascist State,” Harvard Guard- 
ian, March 1938, pp. 14-21. 

Younc, ArtHur Morcan. “What 
Japan Tells England,” Asia, 38: 
411-12 (July 1938). 


Political Parties 


Browper, Eart R. The People’s 
Front. New York: International 
Publishers, 1938. 354 pp. 


Executive secretary of the U.S. Com- 
munist Party defines his party's aims. 

Czechoslovak Sources and Docu- 
ments series. Prague: Orbis, 1927. 
Booklets in English giving the views of 
Czech statesmen and scholars on current 
political issues. See especially: “The Po- 
litical Parties in Czechoslovakia,” sec- 
ond edition revised, by Charles Hoch 
(political scientist), 70 pp. plus chart 
(1936); “The Strategic Importance of 
Czechoslovakia for Western Europe,” by 
Colonel Emanuel Moravec (professor, 
Military College, Prague), 70 pp., 7 
maps (1936); “The German Problem 
in Czechoslovakia,” by Josef Chmelar 
(historian), 93 pp. (1936). 

“Fascism Holds Its First Open Meet- 
ing in Canada,” Life, July 18, 
1938, pp. O11. 

Meeting of Adrien Arcand’s National 
Unity Party. See also Time, July 18, 
1938, p. 9. 








FiscHer, Joser; Patzak, VAcLAv; 
and Pertu, Vicenc. lhr Kampf: 
Die wahren Ziele der sudeten deut- 
schen Partei. Karlsbad: Graphia, 
1937- 141 pp. 

Describes development of the Henlein 
movement among the Sudeten Germans 
of Czechoslovakia since the World War. 
First appeared in Czech in May 1937. 

Larmwcer, Harry WELLINGTON. To- 
ward a Farmer-Labor Party. New 
York: League for Industrial De- 
mocracy, 1938. 55 pp. 

Lawrence, Daviv. Who Were the 
Eleven Million? New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century, 1937. 79 pp. 
Political journalist analyzes President 
Roosevelt's popular majority of 11,000,- 
000 in the 1936 election, and outlines a 
plan for defeating him through a cam- 
paign directed toward 7,000,000 inde- 
pendent voters who favored Roosevelt. 
The sole slogan suggested for this cam- 
paign is “preservation of the independ- 
ence of the judicial and legislative de- 
partments of the Government”; nor does 
Mr. Lawrence allude to possible material 
change in employment, social security, 
control of monopolism, or the allocation 
of income. 

Morcan, Wittiam Tuomas. “The 
British General Election of 1935: 
A Study of British Public Opinion 
as Expressed in Ten Daily News- 
papers,” South Atlantic Quarterly, 
37: 108-31 (April 1938). 

“Mouvements politiques et partis 
nouveaux en France,” Sciences po- 
litiques, 53: 122-9 (April 1938). 

Pottock, James Kerr. “The British 
Party Conference,” American Po- 
litical Science Review, 32: 525-36 
(June 1938). 
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“That the task of developing party ma- 
chinery for adequate discussion of pub- 
lic questions is not an impossible one is 
demonstrated by British party experience. 
Since the World War, and even before, 
British parties have held regular annual 
conferences in which delegates and Gov- 
ernment ministers discuss the important 
issues of the day . . . and pass resolu- 
tions; [but] they do not nominate can- 
didates for public office.” 

Rivaup, A. “La Propagande nazie,” 
Revue des deux mondes, s. 8, 45: 
149-66 (May 1, 1938). 

“Mr. Roosevelt's Party,” Fortune, 
June 1938. 


Functional Groups (Occupational, 

Religious, etc.) 

BatcHeE.or, Bronson. Profitable Pub- 
lic Relations. New York and Lon- 
don: Harpers, 1938. 252 pp. 

A general text, written from a business- 
man’s point of view. 


Brockway (ARCHIBALD) FENNER. 
The Workers’ Front. London: 
Secker and Warburg, 1938. 254 pp. 
By a leader of the Independent Labour 
Party of Great Britain. 

Cameron, D. R. “Planned Trust 
Publicity: Its Operations and Re- 
sults,” American Bankers Assoa- 
ation Trust Bulletin, September 
1937, 17-23. 

Carter, JEAN. Parents in Perplexity 
(Studies in the Social Significance 
of Adult Education in the United 
States, no. 11). New York: Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 1938. 

Study of parent education activities in 
America. Bibliographic footnotes. 
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Crark, Marjorie Rut; and Simon, 
S. Fanny. The Labor Movement 
in America. New York: Norton, 
1938. 208 pp. 

General history, 1790-1938. 

Cote, Georce Dovcitas Howarp. A 
Short History of the British Work- 
ing Class Movement, 1789-1937. 
London: Allen and Unwin, 1938. 
3 vols. 


Francisco, Don. “How Business 
Can Make Friends: Some Tried 
and Proved Steps in Public Rela- 
tions,” California (published by 
California State Chamber of Com- 
merce), January 1938, pp. 9 ff. 

By a well-known advertising and public 
relations man. 

GELLERMAN, WILLIAM. The Ameri- 
can Legion as Educator (Teach- 
ers College Contributions to Edu- 
cation, no. 743). New York: 


Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1938. 280 pp. 
Extensively documented analysis of the 
Legion by a Northwestern University 
professor who is himself a Legionnaire. 
Bibliography, pp. 274-80. 

Stronc, Epwarp Ke tocce, Jr. Psy- 

chological Aspects of Business. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938. 
629 pp. 
Chapters on rating-scales, measurement 
of attitudes, employer-employee _rela- 
tions, etc., have been added to this re- 
vision of The Psychology of Selling and 
Advertising (1925), by psychology pro- 
fessor, Graduate School of Business, Stan- 
ford. Bibliographic footnotes. 

Tested Sales Compensation Plans, 
compiled by the editors of Print- 
ers’ Ink, with an introduction by 
Charles Kennedy Woodbridge (Li- 
brary of Tested Sales, Advertising, 
and Marketing Plans). New York 
and London: McGraw-Hill, 1937. 


215 pp. 


PART III, PROPAGANDA CLASSIFIED BY 
THE RESPONSE TO BE ELICITED 


BaKKEN, Henry Harrison and 
ScHaars, Marvin Arnoip. The 
Economics of Cooperative Market- 
ing. New York and London: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1937. 583 pp. 

Treatise on the history and the legal- 
economic bases of the cooperative move- 
ment, especially in the U.S. 

Carr-SAUNDERS, ALEXANDER Morris; 
Fiorence, P. Sarcant; Peers, 
Rosert; and others. Consumers’ 
Cooperation in Great Britain: An 
Examination of the British Coop- 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


erative Movement. London: Allen 
and Unwin, 1938. 566 pp. 

First comprehensive study since Beatrice 
Potter Webb's The Cooperative Move- 
ment in Great Britain (first edition 1922, 
tenth edition 1930). Bibliography, pp. 
541-6. 

Daniets, Joun. Cooperation: An 
American Way. New York: Covi- 
ci, Friede, 1938. 399 pp. 

U.S. cooperative movement, its accom- 
plishments and prospects. 

Drmirrorr, Gerorct. The United 
Front: The Struggle Against Fas- 
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cism and War. New York: In- 
ternational Publishers, 1938. 
Organization of the United Front, 1935- 
37 inclusive, analyzed in a collection of 
speeches and articles by General Secre- 
tary of Communist International. 
Hartwic, Ernst. Bolschewistische 
Sozialpolitik: zwischen Kollektiv- 
ismus und Individualismus, 1933- 
1935. Berlin: Nibelungen, 1937. 
117 Pp- 

Houston, Dorotny. Course of Study 
on Consumers’ Cooperation. Min- 
neapolis: Midland Cooperative 
Wholesale (for Department of 
Education, State of Minnesota), 
1938. QI pp. 

Pamphlet prepared in accordance with a 
recent Minnesota law requiring the teach- 
ing of cooperation in public schools. 
Contains an outline course in coopera- 
tion, a bibliography, and a list of govern- 
mental and non-governmental agencies 
that supply information on cooperatives. 
Jones, Mary Hoxie. Swords Into 
Ploughshares: An Account of the 
American Friends’ Service Com- 
mittee, 1917-1937. New York: 
Macmillan, 1937. 374 pp. 

History of the American Friends’ Service 
Committee’s campaign for peace and 
public service from 1917 to 1937. 
Latimer, Henry Ranpoipn. The 
Conquest of Blindness: An Auto- 
biographical Review. New York: 
American Foundation for the 
Blind, 1938. 363 pp. 

Through an autobiography recounting 
his lifetime of work for the blind, the 
author gives a running history of cam- 
paigns against blindness over the last 


half-century, in the United Kingdom as 
well as in the U.S. 


LENIN, VLADIMIR ILy1tcH. The New 


Economic Policy (Selected Works, 
vol. 9). New York: International 
Publishers, 1938. 516 pp. 


MoEHLMAN, ARTHUR BERNARD. So- 


cial Interpretation: Principles and 
Practices of Community and Pub- 
lic School Interpretation. New 
York and London: Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1938. 485 pp. 

Treatise on public relations of public 
schools by Professor of School Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, University of 
Michigan, who is editor of The Nation's 
Schools, Bibliography, pp. 461-78. 


Report of the Inquiry on Cooperative 


Enterprise in Europe, 1937, Jacob 
Baker, chairman. Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1937. 321 pp. 

Survey of the European cooperative 
movement, with comment on the appli- 
cability of European methods to prob- 
lems in the U.S., by a commission of in- 
quiry sent to Europe by President Roose- 


velt. 


Russet, Ratpu. Educational Meth- 


ods for Promoting Cooperation 
(Series on Cooperation, no. 9g). 
Washington, D.C.: Division of 
Agricultural Cooperation, Pan- 
American Union, 1938. 20 pp., 
mimeo. 

Surveys consumer education in the U.S. 
The author is Associate Agricultural 
Economist, Farm Credit Administration. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


ConsuMERS CounsEL Drviston 
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and Consumers’ Project. Con- 
sumers’ Bookshelf. Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1938. 100 pp. 

List of literature on the U.S. consumer 
movements. 

U.S. Liprary or Concress, Brsiioc- 
RAPHY Drvision. Selected List of 
Recent Books and Pamphlets on 
Cooperation in United States and 


Foreign Countries, compiled by 
Grace Hadley Fuller. December 
1937. 50 pp., processed. 

U.S. Orrice or Epucation. Good 
References on Educating for In- 
ternational Understanding, com- 
piled by Marguerite R. Hyde 
(Bibliography, no. 56). Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1938. 16 pp. 


PART IV. THE SYMBOLS AND PRACTICES 
OF WHICH PROPAGANDA MAKES USE 


Bisson, THomas ArTHurR. Japan in 
China. New York: Macmillan, 
1938. 417 pp. 

Social, economic, political study by staff 
member of Foreign Policy Association. 

Curti, Merce Eucene. “Reformers 

Consider the Constitution,” A mer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, 43: 878- 
93 (May 1938). 
Rapid survey of American history, citing 
occasions when reformers, “humanitari- 
ans, spokesmen of minority and depressed 
groups, theoreticians in the field of social 
and political philosophy” have “tried to 
use the Constitution as a symbol justify- 
ing the activities in which they sought 
to engage.” 

De Wipe, Joun C. “The Struggle 
Over Spain,” Foreign Policy Re- 
ports (April 1, 1938). 

Frank, JERoME. Save America First. 
New York: Harpers, 1938. 432 pp. 
Well-known New Deal counsel, now a 
member of the SEC, analyzes U.S. eco- 
nomic relations, internal and external, 
and offers a plan of social control. Con- 
tains much material on the historical 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


background of various typical American 
opinions concerning economic policy. 

Gannes, Harry. When China 
Unites: A History of China's 
Struggle for National Independ- 
ence, 1840-1938. London: Dent, 
1938. 284 pp. 

By a left-wing U.S. journalist. 

Great Britain. Pacestine Royar 
Commission. Report of the Pales- 
tine Royal Commission, presented 
to Parliament by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. Geneva, 
1937. 505 pp. London: H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1937. 404 pp. 

Greire, Hermann. Die Klassen- 
kampfpolitik der Sowjetregierung. 
Berlin: Nibelungen, 1937. 276 pp. 
Bibliography, pp. 274-6. 

Gurian, Watpemar. The Rise and 
Decline of Marxism. London: 
Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, 
1938. 196 pp. 

By a Catholic historian. 

Hucues, Ernest Ricuarp. The /n- 

vasion of China by the Western 
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World (Pioneer Histories series). 
New York: Macmillan, 1938. 324 
pp. 

Analysis of the slow diffusion of Western 
cultural patterns into China. Discusses 
the rdle of militarists, missionaries, and 
secular intellectuals, the pre-existing re- 
ceptivities and resistances of the Chinese 
culture, and the current mass movements 
involving westernization. The author is 
Reader in Chinese Religion, Oxford. 
Bibliography, pp. 303-9. 

Kao, Gesorce. “What America Is 
Reading About the Far East,” 
China Weekly Review, 84: 248 
(April 30, 1938). 

Law ey, F. E. The Growth of Col- 
lective Economy. London: P. S. 
‘King, 1938. 2 vols. 

Analyzes collectivist tendencies in all 
parts of the world, showing that collec- 
tivism has been hastened by trade asso- 
ciations, monopolies, cartels, and business 
collusion as well as by government reg- 
ulation and government corporations. 
Surveys also the immediate prospects of 
world economic controls. Vol. 1: “The 
Growth of National Collective Econ- 
omy.” Vol. 2: “The Growth of Interna- 
tional Collective Economy.” The author 
is a journalist and a former official of 
the International Labor Office. Extensive 
bibliography in text and appendices. 
Lencaver, Ruporr. Wir rufen Eu- 
ropa: Die anti-bolschewistische 
Front, die Rettung des Abend- 
landes. Munich: Bruckmann, 1937. 


204 pp. 
Present International Tensions (An- 
nals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, vol. 
198). Philadelphia, July 1938. 

A section on “Propaganda” contains 
three articles—Pubdlic Opinion, by Har- 


wood L. Childs, political scientist, asserts 
that “the question why people are dis- 
satisfied does not permit a simple answer. 
We are dealing with a psychological phe- 
nomenon that virtually defies analysis.” 
The most important first step toward a 
reduction of world mass insecurity, Dr. 
Childs concludes, “would be for the 
United States, in cooperation with Eng- 
land and as many other countries as 
possible, to assume the task of opinion 
leadership and proclaim to the world— 
propagandize if you wish—the state- 
ment that it stood ready to entertain the 
claims of other states, to consider them, 
and to lend its full moral and physical 
support behind the conclusions reached.” 
Propaganda from Within, by Gregory 
Zilboorg, psychoanalyst, leads to the view 
that “where social changes are con- 
cerned, propaganda in general is a sec- 
ondary phenomenon and not a real tool,” 
for “propaganda needs favorable soil.” 
In Public Education for Democracy, Ed- 
ward L. Bernays, public relations coun- 
sel, asserts that “The way to ward off 
state capitalism is to reestablish belief in 
free competition and private enterprise.” 


REIMANN, GUNTHER. Germany: 


World Empire or World Revolu- 
tion. London: Secker and War- 


burg, 1938. 319 pp. 

Thoroughgoing social-economic study by 
a social analyst attached to the Comintern. 
Contains much material on the psychol- 
ogy of leaders and masses of middle- 
class origin. Bibliographic footnotes. 


ScHONEMANN, Friepricu. “Deutsch- 


land in der Offentlichen Meinung 
Amerikas,” Zeitschrift fir neu- 
sprachlichen Unterricht, 36: 193 
214 (1937). 4 
Germany in U.S. public opinion. The 
author is known for his treatise on “The 
Art of Influencing Mass Opinion in the 
U.S.” 
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PART V. CHANNELS OF PROPAGANDA 


Agents Who Specialize in 

Managing Propaganda 

ArrarAs, Joaquin. Francisco Franco: 
The Times and the Man, tans- 
lated by J. Manuel Espinosa. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, 1938. 210 pp. 

By Spanish journalist and historian. Bib- 
liography, pp. 209-10. 

BarTLeTT, VERNON. Intermission in 
Europe: The Life of a Journalist 
and Breadcaster. New York: Ox- 
ford University, 1938. 296 pp. 
Autobiography of a British journalist and 
broadcaster, now editor of World Review. 

Berkov, Rosert. Strong Man of 

China: The Story of Chiang Kai- 
shek. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
1938. 288 pp. 
Analysis of the personality and policies 
of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, by 
manager of Shanghai bureau of United 
Press. Bibliography, pp. 285-8. 

Fraser, Georrrey; and NarTAnson, 
TuHavee. Léon Blum: Man and 


Statesman. Philadelphia: Lippin- 


cott, 1937. London: Gollancz, 
1937. 320 pp. 
MancHester, Harianp. “Grover 


Aloysius Whalen,” Scribner’s, 103 
no. 6: 7-11 ff. (June 1938). 

Talents and technique of a famous New 
York City promoter. “Since his first ap- 
pearance at City Hall in 1918 as groom 
and mentor to the aspiring Mayor Hylan, 
he has seldom been far from a camera 
lens. Four times he has emerged from a 
lucrative business career to undertake a 
public or civic task. Whatever the job, 
the Whalen touch endowed it with spec- 
tacular importance. Mayors sulked while 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


he stole their bows, and at times his very 
effulgence forced him back into the marts 
of trade.” The author is a well-known 
New England journalist. 

Mason, JoHn Brown. “Lawyers in 
the 71st to 75th Congresses: Their 
Legal Education and Experience,” 
Rocky Mountain Law Review 
(December 1937). 


Secpes, Gerorce. “Roy Howard,” 

New Republic, 95: 322-5 (July 27, 
1938). 
Free-lance journalist's analysis of alleged 
conservative trend in the policy of the 
24 Scripps-Howard papers since the death 
of Robert Paine Scripps in 1938. 


Sutzpercer, Cyrus L. Sit Down with 
John L. Lewis. New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1938. 163 pp. 
Biography by a Washington correspon- 
dent who has covered the United Mine 
Workers’ offices for two years. 

Woopwarp, Comer Vann. Tom 
Watson: Agrarian Rebel. New 
York: Macmillan, 1938. 518 pp. 
Thomas E. Watson, leader of Georgia 
dirt-farmers, Populist candidate for 
President in the late Reconstruction pe- 
riod, made use of many rabble-rousing 
techniques which are almost identical 
with those in use today. This biography 
stresses Watson's propaganda techniques 
and his incoherent personality-structure. 
The author is a University of Florida so- 
cial scientist. Bibliography, pp. 487-501. 


Agencies Used in Dissemi- 
nating Propaganda 
“Advertisers’ Advertiser,” Time, 
August 1, 1938, p. 20. 

Summary history of Printers’ Ink, on 
the occasion of its fiftieth anniversary. 








American Foundations for Social 
Welfare. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, April 1938. 66 pp. 
Revision of a directory that has been out 
of print for several years. Lists 157 foun- 
dations and 31 community trusts. 
BarpkcHe, Maurice; and Barasiz- 
LacH, Ropert. The History of 
Motion Pictures, translated and 
edited by Iris Barry. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Museum of 
Modern Art, 1938. 412 pp. 

A comprehensive treatise, perhaps the 
most detached and scholarly among the 
half-dozen now available. Certain minor 
errors of fact were pointed out by Ed- 
ward Wagenknecht in New York Times 
Book Review, May 15, 1938, p. 9. 
French edition: Histoire du cinéma 
(Paris: Denoél et Steel, 1935. 421 pp.). 
Betutinc, Curt; and StracHwitz, 
Cart Ernst, Graf von. Der Film 
in Staat und Partei, with a fore- 
word by Reichsamtleiter Carl 
Neumann. Berlin: Der Film, 1936. 
143 Pp- 

Movies for government and party prop- 
aganda. Bibliography, p. 143. 

The British Press: A Survey of Its 
Current Operations and Problems 
with Special Reference to National 
Newspapers and Their Part in 
Public Affairs. London: PEP (Po- 
litical and Economic Planning 
group), April 1938. 342 pp. 

PEP, which describes itself as “an inde- 
pendent, voluntary, non-party” research 
group, has published 10 previous studies 
on public policy (“Housing England,” 
“The Supply of Electricity in Great 
Britain,” etc.), all of which have been 
received by recognized critics as standard 
works on their subjects. Bibliography in 
text. 


“Fourth Estate,” 


Connan, Doveras Durr. How to 


Build the Radio Audience. New 
York: Harpers, 1938. 271 pp. 


Publicity man’s practical rules. 


CoyLe, Grace Lonewe tL, editor. 


Studies in Group Behavior. New 
York: Harpers, 1937. 258 pp. 
“Case studies of five groups which were 
developed as a part of the program of a 
social settlement in a foreign section of 
an American city . . . fairly representa- 
tive illustrations of what is now common- 
ly termed group work . . . written by 
students in the School of Applied Social 
Sciences of Western Reserve University.” 
—Preface. Contains discussion of the 
possible functions of group leaders in 
moulding opinions. 


Education in Nazi Germany, with a 


foreword by Sir Norman Angell. 
London: Kulturkampf Associa- 
tion, 1938. 72 pp. 

Study of the aims of Nazi education, 
with excerpts from official textbooks in 
German grammar, history, geography, 
etc. 


Educational Film Catalog, first an- 


York: 


nual supplement. New 
H. W. Wilson, 1937. 140 pp. 
Supplementary to a volume published in 
1936 under the same title. Lists produc- 
ers, distributors; annotates about 990 
films. Book review section, pp. viii-xiv, 
gives brief reviews of some 50 recent 
books on the cinema. This Catalog, it is 
announced, will be kept up to date by 
quarterly supplements. 

Economist, 131: 
73-4 (April 9, 1938). 

Review of the publication of Political 
and Economic Planning, called “Report 
on the British Press.” 


Frost, S. E., Jr. Education’s Own 


Stations: The History of Broadcast 
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Licenses Issued to Educational In- 
stitutions. Chicago: University of 
Chicago, 1937. 480 pp. 

Factual record of the experience of the 
202 U.S. stations which were granted 
educational broadcasting licenses during 
the period 1921-36, with some analysis 
of the reasons why only 38 of them have 
survived. The author, whose recommen- 
dations are in his Is American Radio 
Democratic? (Chicago: University of 
Chicago, 1937. 234 pp.), is Assistant 
Professor of Education, Adelphi College. 


Hamitton, Epwin Timotny. Trick 


Photography. New York: Dodd, 
Mead, 1938. 138 pp. 


Manual “for the amateur photographer.” 


Hanrorp, Maser Porrer. Advertis- 


ing and Selling Through Business 
Publications, with a foreword by 
Roy S. Durstine. New York and 
London: Harpers, 1938. 190 pp. 
The use of trade papers. Bibliography, 
pp. 182-90. 


Hawkins, GayNe ut. Educational Ex- 


periments in Social Settlements 
(Studies in the Social Significance 
of Adult Education in the United 
States, no. 5). New York: Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 1937. 145 pp. 

“Unabashedly personal” interpretation of 
adult education projects in settlements 
chosen because “their programs in some 
phase or another of adult education were 
either the most typical or the most dis- 
tinct.” 


Henry, WiiuiaM H. F.; and Seevey, 


Levi. How to Organize and Con- 
duct a Meeting, revised edition. 
New York: Noble and Noble, 
1938. 133 pp. 


Parliamentary law for schools, colleges, 
clubs, etc. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Hirt, Frank Ernest. Man-Made 


Culture: The Educational Activi- 
ties of Men’s Clubs (Studies in the 
Social Significance of Adult Edu- 
cation in the United States, no. 8). 
New York: American Association 
for Adult Education, 1938. 166 pp. 
“The chief types explored . . . are men's 
discussion clubs; city clubs and policy 
associations; service clubs; advertising 
clubs; chambers of commerce; associa- 
tions of credit men; art, music, and 
crafts groups; and certain clubs of an 
industrial character."-—Foreword. 


JournauisM. For detailed bibliog- 


raphy on journalism, see the ex- 
tensive lists in Journalism Quar- 
terly. 


Koon, Cringe Morcan. Sources of 


Visual Aids and Equipment for 
Instructional Use in Schools (U.S. 
Office of Education Pamphlet no. 
80). Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1937. 44 pp. 
A fairly comprehensive list of U.S. dis- 
tributors of objects, specimens, models, 
pictures, photographs, maps, charts, 
slides, filmstrips, movies, etc. Also con- 
tains a list of composite lists of educa- 
tional films. 


Lang, Tamar. A New Technique of 


Screen Writing: A Practical Guide 
to the Writing and Marketing of 
Photoplays. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1936. 342 pp. 

The author has been a screen editor and 
scenarist for several large producers. 


Leacn, Henry Gopparp. “Education 


by Radio: Programs of the World 
Wide Broadcasting Foundations 
and Other Educational Broad- 
casts,” Forum, 99: 321-2 (June 
1938). 
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Liveinc, Epwarp Grorce Downinec. 
“British Broadcasting and Its 
Réle,” Fortnightly, n.s. 143: 545- 
55 (May 1938). 

Patrick, Tep. “Advertising the Next 
War,” Scribner's, 130 no. 6: 15-20 
(June 1938). 

A group of advertising men present sam- 
ples of the layouts they expect to make 
if the U.S. enters another war. 
Princite, Henry Fow es. “High 
Hat: The Luxury Group: Vogue, 
Harper's Bazaar, Town and Coun- 
try, Country Life and the Sports- 
man, Spur,” Scribner's, 104: 17-21 
(July 1938). 

Analyzes the appeal of this group of 
magazines, and the preferences of those 
to whom they appeal. 

Ricketson, Frank H., Jr. The Man- 
agement of Motion Picture Thea- 
ters. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1938. 376 pp. 

Practical and explicit manual. “The sole 
purpose of theater operation is to make 
money. On that premise this book is 
written.” Contains much material on 
advertising, architecture, color and light- 
ing, on “added attractions,” etc. 

Ross, Isupet. “Geography, Inc.,” 
Scribner's, 130 no. 6: 23-7 ff. 

New York journalist's study of National 
Geographic Magazine. 

SuHetpon, Cyrit. A History of Poster 
Advertising, Together with a Rec- 
ord of Legislation and Attempted 
Legislation Affecting Outdoor Ad- 
vertising. London: Chapman and 
Hall, 1937. 316 pp. 

Study of English experience with out- 
door advertising, by a former president 
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of the British Poster Advertising Asso- 
ciation. Bibliography in text. 


Society ror Visuat Epucartion, Inc. 


Visual Review, 1938. 72 pp. 
Tenth edition of an annual containing 
announcements of the year's technical 
developments and articles by educators 
and others who have had personal ex- 
perience in the use of visual aids. 

Strasser, ALeEx. Amateur Movies 
and How to Make Them. New 
York: Studio Publications, 1937. 
80 pp. 

Strusss, STANLEY GeorGE BLAXLANpD; 
Mortimer, F. J.; and Ma.tuouss, 
Gorpon §S., editors. The Modern 
Encyclopedia of Photography. Bos- 
ton: American Photographic Pub- 
lishing Company, 1938. 2 vols. 
Reference work for amateurs and pro- 
fessionals. 

Txomson, Davin CLecHorn. Radio 
Is Changing Us: A Survey of Ra 
dio Development and Its Problems 
in Our Changing World. London: 
Watts, 1937. 143 pp. 

General analysis of the social réle of 
radio, especially in democracies, by 
B.B.C. official. 

“T. P.,” Time, August 1, 1938, pp. 

20 ff. 


Transradio Press, which now serves al- 
most 300 radio stations. 

University or Berwin. INstiTuT FUR 
ZEITUNGSWISSENSCHAFT. Handbuch 
der deutschen Tagespresse, sixth 
edition. Leipzig: Armanen, 1937. 
477 PP- 

Visual Aids in the Service of the 
Church: A Bulletin on Methods 
and Materials Based on the Experi- 
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sso- ence of Students in the Divinity Ware, Eprrn Exten. The Study of 
School of Yale University. New International Relations in the 
NC. York: Division of Visual Educa- United States: Survey for 1937. 
tion, The Harmon Foundation, New York: Columbia University, 
ning June 1937. 32 pp. 1938. 567 pp. 
nical Although entitled “Visual Aids,” this Brings up to date the author's survey 
tors } pamphlet deals almost exclusively with for 1934, covering foundations, institutes, 
ex- slides and motion pictures. Describes the councils, associations, religious groups, 
making and projection of slides and journals, conferences, forums, courses, 
vies movies. Lists distributors and bibliog- seminars, research projects, etc. 
lew raphy. Warts, SrepHen, editor. Behind the 
937. Watprop, Frank C.; and Borkin, Screen: How Films Are Made. 
Joseru. Television: A Struggle for New York: Dodge Publishing 
- Power. New York: Morrow, 1938. Company, 1938. 176 pp. 
me, 292 pp. Essays by well-known practitioners of 
USE, Analysis of the struggle for control of every phase of movie-making from sce- 
lern the television industry, involving giant nario writing to distribution. Pp. 158-66 
Bos- rival corporations, a pool of 15,000 pat- are on “Public Relations,” by Howard 
dub- ents, the division of the market into Dietz. 
| spheres of influence by different groups, “Where They Can Learn: Princeton 
and possible government efforts to pro- School of Public Relati ” Busi 
pro- mote democratization. Exhaustively docu- Col of Public Nelations, andl 
mented. Bibliography, pp. 277-81. ness Week, May 28, 1938, p. 48. 
adio 
Ra- 
ben PART VI. MEASURING THE EFFECTS 
ms OF PROPAGANDA 
aa ALLPORT, GorDOoN WILLARD. Person- with an infallible record of listeners’ 
¢ : . 
ality: A Psychological Interpreta- habits. 
_ by “ 
tion. New York: Holt, 1937. 588 BERNARD, WituiaM S. “Student Atti- 
tudes on Marriage and the Fam- 
PP- PP- . ” . . . 
General treatise by Harvard psycholo- ily,” American Sociological Re- 
er gist. Research in the English dictionary view, 3: 354-61 (June 1938). 
| revealed to this author 17,953 words DEARBORN, WALTER F.; and Rortn- 
- which are supposed to denote “traits” of ney, Joun W. M. Scholastic, Eco- 
personality. He did not undertake, how- : : 
buch ever, to discuss the rdle of these symbols nomic, and Social Backgrounds of 
sixth in a socio-political context. Bibliography Unemployed Youth (Harvard Bul- 
1937: in text and footnotes. letins in Education, no. 20). Cam- 
| “Audimeter,” Time, May 16, 1938, bridge, Mass.: Harvard University, 
“a Pp. 30. 1938. 172 pp. 
hods New attachment for radio sets will re- Harvard Graduate School of Education's 
3 ; cord with a stylus on moving tape every careful statistical study of a sample of 
pert twist of the dials, furnishing advertisers 1,360 New England young people, aged 
1938 | BIBLIOGRAPHY 77 








17-23, with respect to a long list of 
sociological, psychological, anthropomet- 
ric, medical, and attitude characteristics. 
Differences between the employed and 
unemployed were found to be statisti- 
cally insignificant in nearly all items. 
Bibliography, pp. 167-72. 

Hetpe, Ricnarp. “American Atti- 

tudes of British School Children,” 
School and Society, 46: 838-40 
(December 25, 1937). 
Report by British school children, aged 
13 to 16, on channels through which 
they received their impressions of the 
U.S. shows that cinema is by far the 
most influential. An attitude question- 
naire confirmed the suspicion that many 
British school children assume that the 
cinema gives an accurate picture of U.S. 
life. 

Hocsen, Lancetor, editor. Political 
Arithmetic: A Symposium of 
Population Studies. London: Allen 
and Unwin, 1938. 531 pp. 

Part II, “The Recruitment of Social Per- 
sonnel,” includes elaborate _ statistical 
analysis of “Ability and Opportunity in 
English Education,” by J. L. Gray and 
Pearl Moshinsky; “Ability and Educa- 
tional Opportunity in Relation to Pa- 
rental Occupation,” by the same writers; 
and “Opportunity and the Older Univer- 
sities,” by David V. Glass and J. L. 
Gray. Bibliography at ends of chapters. 

Jennincs, Humpnrey; and Mapce, 
CHARLES, editors. May the 
Twelfth: Mass-Observation Day 
Survey. London: Faber and Faber, 
1937- 431 Pp- 
British investigators 
voluntary cooperation of a large number 
of persons who supply written accounts 
of their observations on particular days. 
This volume presents vivid eye-witness 
descriptions of Coronation Day and also 


have secured the 
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of March 12, a “normal working day,” 
together with a scheme for social analy- 
sis of the observations. 

Mapce, CxHarves; and Hararisson, 
Tom. Mass-Observation ( Mass-Ob- 
servation series, no. 1), with a 
foreword by Julian Huxley. Lon- 
don: Muller, 1937. 64 pp. 

States the objectives of the Mass-Observa- 
tion enterprise. Bibliography, p. 64. 
Lanois, Paut Henry; and Lanois, 

Jupson T. “If Students Were 
Kings,” School and Society, 47: 
838-40 (June 25, 1938). 
Questionnaire study of attitudes of Wash- 

Louisiana college students 

toward Roosevelt-Su- 

preme Court issue and the Black-Klan 


ington and 
symbols of the 


issuc. 

La Prere, RicuHarp Tracy. “Socio 
logical Significance of Measurable 
Attitudes,” American Sociological 
Review, 3: 175-82 (April 1938). 

Meneree, Setpen Cow tes. “Experi- 
mental Study of Strike Propa- 
ganda: The Pacific Northwest 
Lumber Strike of 1935,” Social 
Forces, 16: 574-82 (May 1938). 

Mess, Henry Apotpnus. “Geography 
in Relation to National and Local 
Sentiment,” Sociological Review, 
30: 186-200 (April 1938). 

“President Roosevelt Wins Fortune 
Poll in Spite of New Deal,” Life, 
June 27, 1938, pp. 9-17. 

Graphs and pictures explaining the poll 


on Franklin D. Roosevelt's popularity, 
as reported in Fortune for July 1938. 


Scuitter, Naomi. “Intelligence Dif- 
ferences in Reaction to Advertise- 
ments,” Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, 22: 169-74 (April 1938). 
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Srenz, E. O. “Newspapers in the 
Campaign,” Social Science, 12: 


213-15 (April 1937). 

Space-measurement study of 21 
newspapers in 
paign showed that 15 out of the 21 


papers gave more attention and space 
to Landon than to Roosevelt; 5 gave 
a relative advantage to Roosevelt; one 
(Baltimore Sun) was impartial, giving 
50-50 coverage to the two candidates. 


New York Times gave Roosevelt 51% 
of its political news space, “a close sec- 
ond to the Baltimore Sun.” 


U.S. 
1936 Presidential cam- 


Waptes, Dovetas. People and Print. 


Chicago: University of Chicago, 
1937. 228 pp. 

Author of a number of studies in read- 
ing-habits analyzes statistics of the pro- 
duction, distribution and consumption of 
reading matter, 1929-35, on the as- 
sumption that changes in those variables 
indicate changes in public opinion. Pre- 
sents a partial theory of depression psy- 
chology, and suggests a line of analysis 
for research in “the rich acres of news- 
paper files,” which Dr. Waples regards 
as a fertile but virgin source of social 
insight. 


PART VII. PROPAGANDA AND CENSORSHIP 


IN MODERN SOCIETY 


American Civit Liserties Union. 

Eternal Vigilancel: The Story of 
Civil Liberty, 1937-1938. New 
York, June 1938. 96 pp. 
Review of the year, discussing centers 
of repression, pending issues, statistics 
of the civil liberties movement, and 
work of national and local committees. 
Bibliography, pp. 85-8, lists A.C.L.U. 
publications from June 1937 to June 
1938. 

American Civic Lisertres Union. 


Local Civil Liberties Committees’ 
Reports, 1937-1938. New York, 
June 1938. 48 pp. 

Batpwin, Rocer Nasu; and Ran- 
DALL, CLarENCE B. Civil Liberties 
and Industrial Conflict (The God- 
kin Lectures, 1938). Cambridge: 
Harvard University, 1938. 137 pp. 
Civil liberties of industrial workers are 
discussed in two essays by counsel for 
American Civil Liberties Union and two 
essays by a representative of Inland 
Steel Company. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bart.ett, Joun Henry. The Bonus 


March and the New Deal. Chi- 
cago: Donohue, 1937. 128 pp. 

Eviction of the Marchers from 
Washington in 1932 “played an impor- 
tant part in overturning the doctrine of 
local responsibility for relief,” according 
to this study by a former Governor of 
New Hampshire and former President of 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission. 


Bonus 


Bernays, Epwarp L.; and Lunpserc, 


Ferpinann. “Does Propaganda 
Menace Democracy?” Forum, 99: 


341-5 (June 1938). 


Carkins, Cuincu. Spy Overhead! 


The Story of Industrial Espionage. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1937. 
363 pp. 

Spying, strike-breaking, and industrial 
munitioning are revealed as standard 
practices of American industry in this 
study based on the LaFollette Commit- 
tee’s investigation of “Violations of 
Free Speech and Rights of Labor.” 
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CHAMBERLIN, WILLIAM Henry. Col- 
lectivism, A False Utopia. New 
York: Macmillan, 1937. 265 pp. 
Well-known USS. correspond- 
ent’s survey of collectivist countries— 
which he identifies as the dictator coun- 
tries—includes a chapter on “The New 
Technique of Tyranny,” e.g. censorship 
and terrorism. 

Conant, James Bryant. “Defenses 
Against Propaganda,” Vital 


Speeches, 4: 542-4 (June 15, 1938). 


foreign 


“Culture’s Weak Case: Can’t Show 


Much on Propaganda,” Variety, 
May 25, 1938, pp. 27 ff. 

Lengthy story on U.S. Senate hearings 
concerning bills to create a government- 
operated radio station “with which to 
combat foreign radio propaganda flood- 
ing South America.” Story avers that 
witnesses favoring the station were un- 
able to produce evidence that European 
propaganda in South America has an 
appreciable effect on U.S. interests. 


Dare We Look Ahead? (Fabian Lec- 
tures of 1937). New York: Mac- 
millan, 1938. 190 pp. 

Consequences of an all-European war are 
the subject of essays by Vernon Bartlett, 
G. D. H. Cole, Sir Stafford Cripps, and 
Bertrand Russell. Herbert Morrison 
writes on “Socialism Today,” and Har- 
old J. Laski on “The Outlook for [in 
England] Civil Liberties.” 

Eppy, Wituiam A trrep. “Ridding 
Public Opinion of Superstition, the 
Task of Our Editors,” Vital 
Speeches, 4: 471-4 (May 15, 1938). 
“Japan’s Thought-Control in North 
China,” China Weekly Review, 84: 
346-7 (May 21, 1938). 

“The Movies Enter Another Censor- 
ship Fight,” Life, July 18, 1938, 
PP- 59-5. 


Weis, Hersert Gerorce. 


How censorship of movies with politi- 
cal implications is increasing, in addition 
to censorship on moral grounds. 


“Propaganda Cannot Cause War: 


Minds Must Be Ready,” Science 
News Letter, 33: 299 (May 7, 
1938). 


“Propaganda in a Democracy,” Uni- 


versity of Chicago Round Table, 
August 14, 1938. 

Radio symposium by Professors Harry D. 
Gideonse, Harold D. Lasswell, and T. 
V. Smith. 


Seipes, Georce. You Can’t Do That: 


A Survey of the Forces Attempt- 
ing, in the Name of Patriotism, to 
Make a Desert of the Bill of 
Rights. New York: Modern Age, 


1938. 319 pp. 


U.S. Orrice or Epucation. Let Free- 


dom Ring (Bulletin 1937, Nos. 32 
and 33). Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1938. 
Series of 13 radio programs which 
dramatized civil liberties issues, now 
made available as supplementary teach- 
ing material, to be used in social studies 
classes, school dramatics, and radio pres- 
entations. No. 32 contains the 13 scripts, 
with production notes. No. 33 is a 
study guide. 


World 
Brain. London: Methuen, 1938. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran, 


1938. 130 pp. 

A program for the organization of the 
world’s intellectual resources. ““The high- 
ly educated section, the finer minds of 
the human race are so dispersed, so in- 
effectively related to the common man, 
that they are powerless in the face of 
social and political adventurers of the 
coarsest sort. We want a reconditioned 
and more powerful Public Opinion.” 
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